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Tue student of English history in the present day has this great 
advantage over his brother-labourers in the same wide field of 
past generations, that whereas the latter were compelled to be 
satisfied with the compilations of others, which were necessarily 
meagre, and were besides sure to give partial narratives of 
events, to reflect mere private opinions, or to lay down as his- 
torical facts what were only the conclusions of the individual 
authors ; the liberality of different societies has given, and is 
giving us, those works which form the source of all written 
histories: the original authorities to whom former historians 
have had recourse, but which, until now, have been locked up 
from the use and knowledge of the world at large. We of these 
days do not need any second-hand account of what was done in 
_— age. We can read, weigh, and conclude for ourselves. 

e can go to the original sources of information. We can 
judge our judges. 

We have prefaced our article with a few works of the society 
which derives its name from the well-known antiquary, Camden, 
because, among the volumes already issued, there are many 
which throw light on different historical periods, illustrate cha- 
racters, and show how the men of their own times regarded the 
personages, the acts, and the measures which have hitherto 
formed, as it were, the debateable land of history. Our remarks 
will, we fear, be thought rather discursive; for it is not our 
intention—indeed, it would not be in our power—to go regu- 
larly through the many volumes of this Society. Whenever 
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we think that any of them aid us in forming an opinion on 
obscure passages of history we shall bring them before the 
attention of our readers. 

Passing over the period of the Saxon Heptarchy, and the 
rule of the Danes, which we have lately discussed at some 
‘length, we turn to the condition of England after the decisive 
battle which Polydore Vergil describes as ‘the exceeding 
‘ occision of either parte wherein the whole Englishe 
‘ puissance and imperie camm to ruine.’ 

In these times, when the learning and intellectual ability of 
the nation were confined to the Church, the political condition 
of the island necessarily followed the ecclesiastical ; and although 
the Conquest may have put a virtual termination to the political 
difficulties of the kingdom, it was beyond the power of William 
or his successors—if, indeed, it were within their care—to 
correct the palpable and gross abuses which were rampant in 
the Church, or to still the indignation with which they were fill- 
ing the minds of the better sort, both of clergy and laity. There 
was evidently rottenness at the core: open, allowed immorality 
among the clergy themselves. The nation never had, as a 
whole, submitted willingly to the sway of Rome; but had been 
compelled, by the twofold supremacy of the Pope, to stifle her 
murmurs, and accept that which, if left to herself, she would 
unhesitatingly have rejected. The spiritual supremacy, ad- 
ministered as it was in part by threats, and in part by bribes, 
kept the clergy subdued or quieted; the political supremacy 
prevented the kings from coming to the assistance of the nation ; 
and thus, both kings and people being bound hand and foot, 
they had nothing to do but to take what they had no power to 
refuse, and to make the best of their circumstances. A wide- 
spread degeneracy soon succeeded. Rome was in no manner 
beyond the influence of gold; and her voice once given for an 
offender, however gross his crime, there was no further authority 
to whom to appeal. 

It is true that outwardly, and in the pages of some of the 
formal historians of these times, things look fair, and there 
seems to be little or nothing to complain of. But when we can 
get behind the scenes, the state of the country is discovered to 

e very different. Matthew Paris speaks his mind very freely, 
and does not hesitate to paint an immoral or a usurping Pope 
in his true colours; and one of the earliest and most vigorous of 
our satirists and poets, Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford 
in Henry II.’s reign, has gone to the bottom of the whole matter, 
and given us a full picture of the times in which he lived. The 
volume of his poems is one of the most interesting of the pub- 
lications of the Society. It is true, that all the pieces contained 
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in it may not be by Mapes; but this simply strengthens our 
position. Not only he himself, but probably his predecessors, 
and certainly those who took him for their model, bear witness 
equally with him to the fact of the great national decline in 
virtue in their times, and agree in the causes to which it was to 
be assigned: the unscrupulous and immoral use of power, spi- 
ritual and secular, by Rome, which acted upon and affected with 
an evil leaven the Church of this country. Learning and good- 
ness being disregarded and dishonoured, decayed, and at length 
almost died out of the land; and in their stead ignorance and 
sloth, avariciousness, and open immorality, raised unblushingly 
their brazen foreheads. We crave our reader’s pardon if we 
linger somewhat too long over a volume which, with much 
beautiful poetry and many noble thoughts, contains one of the 
most complete disclosures we know of the state of the Church 
and realm of England in the middle ages. In the year 1074, 
Gregory VIL. issued his edict against the marriage of the clergy. 
It excited throughout almost the whole of Europe, in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England, most serious tumults. Milan 
openly separated from the communion of the Pope; and the 
schism threatened to extend to other parts of the Church. The 
result was, that although the papal rule was never formally 
rescinded, its execution was eventually found to be impossible. 
Lanfrane, the Archbishop of William the Conqueror’s time, 
made a futile attempt to compel the clergy to celibacy; and 
Anselm, thirty years later, took the matter up vigorously; but 
their efforts were alike without success. The clergy still con- 
tinued to marry; and the result of the loosing of the bond of 
marriage was found to be the lowering, and not the raising of 
the standard of morality. Many of those who had no wives 
substituted, it is to be feared, kept-mistresses. Things continued, 
it appears, in this state to the time of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, in 1215; soon after which Pope Innocent III. sent directions 
to England that the wives of the clergy should at once be put 
away.! A universal consternation was the consequence. Walter 
Mapes has four poems on the subject. The first, entitled ‘De 
Concubinis Sacerdotum,’ commences in a semi-ludicrous manner : 
‘ Prisciani regula penitus cassatur, 
Sacerdos per hic et hec olim declinabatur : 


Sed per hic solummodo nunc articulatur, 
Cum per nostrum presulem hc amoveatur.’ 





1 The Editor of this volume (p. 172.) alludes to the Fourth Lateran Council 
under Innocent III. a.p. 1215, as having condemned the wives or concubines of the 
Clergy. The Council condemned the concubines, but not the wives; on the con- 
trary, the 14th canon, which mentions the subject, allows them to be retained in 
those countries into which the custom of celibacy had not yet been introduced.— 
Harduin, vol. vii. p. 33 ; and see ee fol. i, p. 424. 

B 
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But it soon proceeds to treat the subject in a bolder manner and 
more serious tone: 


‘Ita quidam presbyter czpit allegare : 
Peccat criminaliter qui vult separare 
Quos Deus conjunx erat, foeminam a mare, 
Tales dignum duximus fures appellare. 
O quam dolor anxius, quam tormentum grave 
_ Nobis est dimittere: quoniam suave ; 
Hoc, Romane pontifex, statuisti prave: 


Ne in tanto crimine morieris cave. 
* * * * * 


‘Non est Innocentius, immo nocens vere, 
Qui quod Deus docuit, studet abolere ; 
Jussit enim Dominus feminas habere, 
Sed hoc noster pontifex jussit prohibere. 
* a # a * 


‘ Paulus ccelos rapitur ad superiores, 
Ubi multas didicit res secretiores, 
Ad nos tandem rediens, instruenque mores, 
Suas, inquit, habeant quilibet uxores.’ 

The second ‘Consultatio sacerdotum’ represents certain 
elergy assembled in chapter to consult as to what should be 
done in these circumstances : 

‘ Clerus et presbyteri nuper considere, 
Tristes in capitulo; simul et dixere, 
“ Nostras vult ancillulas praesul removere, 
Quid debemus super hoc ergo respondere? ”* 
Their unanimous decision was expressed by the last speaker : 


‘ Ultimus canonicus sic argumentatur. 

** Vir ad impossibile nullus obligatur ; 

Clero pudicitia scitis quod non datur, 

Retinere famulas ergo concludatur.” ’ 
Their decision is communicated to the clergy of the city, who 
in their turn hold a meeting, and twenty-one voices are unani- 
mously added to the former. We gladly admit that some ot 
the forbidden women mentioned in this poem were wives; but 
it is evident from the terms used of them that the majority bore 
no such relation to their protectors. The speakers are described 
simply by their numbers, and there is nothing to distinguish 
them, except, perhaps, that one gives his vote a little more 
angrily or loudly, and another speaks somewhat quietly; but 
certainly modesty in avowing their sentiments was wholly un- 
known to them. The sixteenth speaker was evidently a kind 
of Philosopher Square : 


‘ Doctus sedecimus in philosophia : 
Omne quare “ait” habet suum quia.’ ! 





2 Or a Hudibras, 
‘For every why he had a wherefore’, &c.—Canto i. line 130, 
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‘ A preaching monk has the last word. His opinion does not 
differ from that of the rest. Indeed, he, having, we suppose, 
more of the gift of eloquence, fortifies and supports their deci- 
sion by sundry Scripture and other arguments. 

Of a similar strain is the shorter piece, ‘ De Convocatione 
Sacerdotum,’ except that the number of assembled priests was 
infinitely greater. 


* Partibus ex omnibus ruit hic et ille, 
Sacerdotes numero plus quam decem mille; 
Non tam spissz nubibus imbris cadunt still, 
Nec volant ab ignibus tam spissz scintille.’ 


There might possibly have been among this vast number of 
priests some of the higher dignitaries of the Church; at least, 
it was not by any means unheard-of that such should offend 
like their brethrer of more humble degree. It was not safe, 
however, for even an archdeacon and favourite of the king to 
describe their doings in his own person ; and therefore our author 
has left many pieces under the pseudonym of Golias. In the 
*‘ Revelatio Goliz,’—a piece of such popularity in the thirteenth 
century, as to have been more than once translated into the 
vernacular language,—he is supposed to see as in a vision what 
had happened, and was to happen, in the seven churches of 


England. The four beasts appear first; and of these the lion is 
the Pope, whose description thus commences : 
‘ Est Leo pontifex, summus, qui devorat ; 
Qui libras sitiens, libros impignorat ; 
Marcam respiciens, Marcum dedecorat, 
In summis navigans, in nummis anchorat.’ 


Thence he passes to the bishop, the archdeacon, and others. 
The archdeacon is expressly said to have his ‘ focaria.’ This 
word has given rise to much controversy as to whether it refers 
toa married or unmarried female-companion to the priest. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the contemporary and friend of Mapes, 
speaks of the focarie as if they were wives; but they are men- 
tioned by other authorities in a manner to forbid our according 
them that relationship. Among the moderns, Collier, for the 
sake of morality, considers that they were wives: Fuller that 
they were not. It would appear that in some cases they might 
have been such, but that in others, e. g. the above passage of 
the Apocalypsis Goliz, they had no claim to that title. If 
such were the lives of the clergy, and the sole cause of their 
wickedness was the prohibition of that union which Apostles and 
the early Fathers had both sanctioned and practised, what after- 
benefit, we cannot help asking, can be thought to have accrued 
to the Church, at all commensurate even with the mere hindrance 
and embarrassment to its government and temporal well-being, 
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to which the prohibition in question undoubtedly gave rise: to 
say nothing of the open scandal of the habitual infraction of the 
law of purity, by those who ought to have been its most jealous 
guardians; or of the secret inward mischief which must have 
resulted to the souls of the faithful, and for which no temporal 
advantage of any kind can be in the least degree a compen- 
sation ? 

For the law of Gregory was not made for a few, but for the 
many; and we may be quite sure, for it is according to all 
experience, and the nature of things, that when a high standard 
of any kind is erected, whether in intellectual, or in moral 
attainments, the mass will fall below, and only the very few will 
even attempt to come up to it. Gregory had no doubt many 
high and great gifts; and the great object of his life was the 
restoration of the failing and almost lost power of the Church ; 
but at the same time, a Pope wise in human nature, would have 
known, that when he was forming a rule so difficult of attain- 
ment to the many, he was, in fact, only sowing the seed of a 
future harvest of wickedness. No doubt, the unblushing effron- 
tery with which Walter Mapes makes the clergy avow their vice 
to one another, and the worse than indifference with which their 
admissions were received, each being as criminal as the last, was 
also too true a feature of the case.! 

Wherever one dominant vice has sway, others are pretty 
certain to follow in its train. To this gross scandal these eccle- 
siastics too frequently added sloth, ignorance, intemperance, and 
avarice. Thus speaks the old English version of part of the 
‘ Revelatio Goliz,’ which touches on abbots and their monks :— 


‘ And when the abbat dothe amonge his brethren suppe, 
Then tossed are the cuppes with quaffing to and froe, 
And then with bothe his handes the wine he holdeth uppe, 
And with a thunderinge voice these wordes he doth out blowe. 
* * + * + * 
‘ And they make a law, to which eche one must stand, 
That nothing shal be left within the cuppe to spill ; 
And thus, without the rest of bellie or of hand, 
They draw one vessell out, and then one other fill. 


‘Then of a moncke a right demoniacke he is made, 
And everie moncke dothe chatte and jangle with his brother, 
As popingaye or pie, the which are taught this trade, 
By filling of their gorge, to speak one to an other.’ 


Such a passage reminds us of the case of those worthies, the 
Abbot and Prior of Gloucester, on whose achievements of a 





1 ‘Tunc in consistorio omnes corrisere, 
“En! noster cellarius non est stultus vere, 
Quod pro cute pessima, quam nequit consilere 
Senioris lepidam cogitat habere.” '—Consultatio Sacerdotum, p. 175. 
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similar kind an ancient Latin song, written in imitation of their 
peculiar style, is still extant. The abbot, prior, and convent 
were holding a festival, the unlucky narrator of the scene stand- 
ing ‘inter rascabilia.’ After a time, the prior proposes to rise 
from table for the compline service, and then to return, and 
finish their carouse. 


‘Surge cito recedamus, 
Hos’tes [hospites] nostros relinquamus, 
Pro termino jam precamus, 
Ibimus in claustra ; 


Post Completum redeamus, 
Dixit abbas ad prioris, 
Tu es homo boni moris, 
Quia semper sanioris 
Mihi das consilia. 
Post completum rediere, 
Ad currinum combibere, 
Potaverunt usque flere.’—Fosbrooke, p. 154. 


Really father Drono, Rowena’s chaplain, who wrote that 
moving epitaph on Ivanhoe, beginning with 
* Hic jacet Wilfridus, belli dum vixit avidus; 


Cum gladio et lancea, Normannia et quoque Francia, 
Verbera dura dabat’ 


had more reason to ‘ pique himself upon his Latinity,’ than we 
should have supposed. 

That the avarice and venality of Rome was the original cause 
of this most lamentable state of things, is clear. 


* Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum: 
Ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 

Et solvit contraria copia nummorum, 


* Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat, 
Suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat, 
Nisi det pecuniam, Roma totum negat, 
Qui plus dat pecuniz melius allegat. 
* ~ * * * 
* Nummis in hac curia non est qui non vacet; 
Crux placet, rotunditas, et albedo placet, 
Et cum totum placeat, et Romanis placet, 
Ubi nummus loquitur, et lex omnis tacet. 
* * * * 7 
‘Solam avaritiam Roma novit parca, 
Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca ; 
Nummis est pro numine, et pro Marco Marca, 
Et est minus celebris ara quam sit arca, 


Cum ad papam veneris, habe pro constanti, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti; 

Vel si munus prestitum non est aliquanti, 
Respondet, hzc tibi sic non est mihi tanti. 
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‘ Papa si rem tangimus, nomen habet a re, 
Qui quid habent alii, solus vult papare ; 
Vel si verbum Gallicym vis apocopare, 
Paez, paez, dit le mot, si vis impetrare. 


‘ Papa querit, chartula queerit, bulla queerit, 
Omnes querunt: et si quod des uni deerit, 
Totum mare salsum est, tota causa perit. 


‘ Des istis, das aliis, addis dona datis, 
Et cum satis dederis, queerunt ultra satis. 
O vos burse turgid, Romam veniatis ; 
Rome viget physica bursis constipatis.—Pp. 37, 38. 


The same venality was found in the Ecclesiastical Courts at 
home. Samson, made Abbot of S. Edmund’s in the reign of 
Henry II., was however an honourable exception. ‘ Maledicta 
‘ sit curia abbatis;’ exclaimed a disappointed suitor; ‘ubi nec 
‘aurum nec argentum mihi prodest ad confundendum adversa- 
‘rium meum.’ ! 

In one instance, we think our author has exercised his satirical 
—. at the expense of the terrors of the Church; and, per- 

aps, has a sly hit or two at his friend Archbishop Becket, who 
was great in wielding them, and was especially apt to betake 
himself to excommunication. Collier gives us under the reign 
of Henry II. an ancient form of excommunication which it had 
been the custom to pronounce against obstinate offenders: and in 
Mapes we have a semi-comic piece, ‘In raptorem burse mez,’* 
which seems to be intended as a kind of burlesque of it. The 
ancient form commits the excommunicated person to the society 
of Dathan and Abiram, of Nero, Simon Magus, and Judas 
Iscariot. Mapes seems to parody it thus :— 


‘ Raptor mei pilei morte moriatur, 
Mors sit subitanea, nec prevideatur, 
Et poena continua post mortem seqatur, 
Nec campis Elysiis post Lethen fruatur. 


‘Raptor mei pilei seeva morte cadet, 
Illum febris, rabies, et tabes invadat; 
Hune de libro Dominus vitz sancte radat; 
Hunc tormentis Zacus cruciandum tradat. 


‘ Ei vita brevis sit, pessimusque finis! 
Nec vivat fcelicitur hic diebus binis ; 
Laceret hunc Cerberus dentibus caninis, 
Laceratum gravius torqueat Erinnys.'—Pp. 75, 76. 


But his writings are not all of a comic cast. Among his 
serious pieces are some real gems. Of this class is his address 
‘ Ad Christi Sacerdotis.’ 





 Chronica Jocelini, p. 25. ? Bursa. The case for the corporal. 
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* Vos estis Catholice legis portatores, 
Sal terrz, lux hominum, ovium pastores, 
Muri domus Israel, morum correctores, 
Judices eccelesiz, gentium doctores, 


‘ Si desit protectio legis, lex labetur: 
Si sal evanuerit, in quo salietur? 
Nisi lux appareat, via non scietur : 
Nisi pastor vigilet, ovile frangetur.’ 


He was no mere jester who could write such lines as those ! 
He is also the author of a fine Latin version of that poem which 
was so popular in the middle ages: ‘The dialogue between the 
‘soul and the body.’ The soul is represented as standing by 
the body after death, and upbraiding it for the sins which have 
consigned itself, and will hereafter consign the body with it to 
torment. 


‘ Ego que tam nobilis fueram creata, 
Ad similitudinem Domini formata, 
Et ab omni crimine baptismo mundata, 
Iterum criminibus sic sum denigrata 
Per te caro misera, sumque reprobata. 
Vere possum dicere, heu! quod fui nata! 
Utinam ex utero fuissem translata 
Protinus ad tumulum! et sic liberata 
A poena tartarea mihi jam parata. 


‘Non est mirum, fateor, quia, dum vixisti, 
Quicquam boni facere me non permisisti, 
Sed semper ad scelera pessima traxisti, 
Unde semper erimus in dolore tristi! 


‘In peenis miserrima sum et semper ero! 
Omnes linguz szculi non dicent pro vero. 
Unam pcenam minimam quam infelix fero; 
Sed magis me cruciat quod veniam non spero.’—Pp. 96, 97. 


The body replies, by referring back the blame as it well might, 
to the soul. It has often struck us that Coleridge may have 
owed to Mapes the idea in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ which he has 
ae so finely, of the dead men standing up to work the 
ship. 


‘Tandem post quam spiritus talia dixisset, 
Corpus caput erigit, quasi revixisset ; 

Post quam vero gemitus multos emisisset, 
Secum quis interrogat locutus fuisset : 

‘ Esne meus spiritus, qui sic loquebaris? 
Non sunt vera penitus omnia que faris ; 
Jam probabo plenius argumentis claris 
Quod in parte vera sunt, in parte nugaris.’ 


At last fiends come and seize the soul, which they treat with 

every species of indignity, and finally drag down to their own 
lace of torment. 

The last piece of this extraordinary writer of which we will 
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make mention, is perhaps the best, if not the finest of all. Its 
title is ‘ Predicatio Goliw:’ and its subject is chiefly the Incar- 
nation. Our readers who may not happen to be acquainted 
with it, would thank us, if we transferred the whole to our pages. 
This, however, is impossible, and we must be content with a 
brief specimen of it. 


‘ Sui magnitudine superant ignarum 
Notiones singule trium personarum : 
Quid Pater, quid Filius, patet mihi parum ; 
Quid sit unde Filium Pater habet carum. 

‘ Una est substantia tribus in personis, 
Unitatis regula plus quam unionis ; 
Nunciat in angelis, judicat in thronis, 

Ad eterne seriem dispositionis. 


‘Cum Creator temporum non sit temporalis, 
Factus est sub tempore res materialis; 
Pater est efficiens, Filius formalis, 
Utriusque Spiritus causa est finalis.’—P, 31. 
* % a ~ * 

‘ Est inenarrabilis ista genitura ; 

In persona simplici duplex est natura ; 
Ipse qui Creator est ipse creatura, 

Ligans dissimilia stabili junctura.’—P. 33. 
% # * # % 

‘ Incipit in seeculo factor seeculorum ; 

Vitz panis esurit, sitit fons hortorum ; 
Mortis sompno clauditur oculus coecorum, 
Plebis fit abjectio Deus angelorum. 


‘Sol in nube tegitur, dies obscuratur; 
Trepidat securitas, virtus infirmatur; 
Disciplina ceditur, salus execratur ; 
Vita crucifigitur, ordo conturbatur, 


* Parum nobis proderet redemptorem mori, 
Ni rediret iterum vita redemptori; 
Liber inter mortuos redditur honori, 
Et a dextris assidet natus genitori.’—P. 34. 


According to Rabelais, monk and blockhead were, in his day, 
nearly synonymous terms ; and Mapes before him was of nearly 
the same opinion. ‘To the White Monks, or Cistercians, he was 
especially hostile. He terms them one of the two great afflic- 
tions of the land; and describes them as given up to gluttony, 
wine-bibbing, pride, sloth, and in a word, to every species of 
debauchery.! To distinguish themselves as widely as possible, 
from the Black Monks or Benedictines, they wore a white, or 





1*You seem very fortunate,’ said a monk who, we may suppose, was somewhat 
gulosus, and perhaps a little lazy, toS. Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘ You sing with as much 
unction as if the Psalms (psalmi) tasted like salmons’ (salmones). ‘ Yes,’ was the 
reply ‘ the Psalms, thank God, are salmon to me; and they too not rarely become 
nauseous and deadly, whenever I see the idle not attending to what they are about, 
and sparing their voices. —Life of S. Thomas. 
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grey habit ; and Giraldus, the friend of Mapes, applies to them 
the line of Ovid :— 


‘Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo.’ 


He also records, that when Mapes was lying ill of a dangerous 
disease, a Cistercian abbot came to his bedside, and urged him to 
assume, without delay, the habit of his order. The archdeacon, 
upon this, called his chaplains and household around him, and 
gave directions, that if in the present, or any future illness, he 
should show a desire to comply with this demand, they should 
treat him as insane, and prevent him, if necessary, by personal 
restraint, from carrying the design into practice. He then sternly 
and peremptorily forbade the abbot ever again to intrude upon 
him, under this, or any other pretence. 

In his work, ‘ De Nugis Curialium,’ a collection of Ana pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, and full of much curious infor- 
mation about the persons and events of his day, Mapes has, 
himself, given us an account of the institution of some of the 
monastic orders: the chief of which are the Carthusians, the 
Monks of Grandmont, and the Cistercians. The first, it appears, 
owe their existence to divine interposition. The Bishop of 
Grenoble (1086), saw in a dream seven suns coming together 
from different points to Mount Chartreuse, and there remain 
stationary. He could make nothing of his dream, but the next 
day, six clergy, all men of noble mien, with Bruno their master, 
the seventh, sought of him a spot on which they might build 
themselves an oratory. ‘The Bishop was delighted at this fulfil- 
ment of his dream, and built them, according to their own design, 
a church and cells. Their rule wasa severe one. The chief of 
their diet was bread, herbs, and water, and they always wore 
sackcloth: but the order soon degenerated.'_ That of Grand- 
mont, so called from Grandmont, in Burgundy, was founded by 
Stephen of Auvergne (1076). The monks were never to 
increase their original property, nor to go abroad, except when 
compelled by actual hunger, when two of them might take their 
stand by the nearest road-side, and accost the first traveller they 
saw, saying, ‘The brethren hunger.’ If they gained nothing 
the first day, they were, on the next, to acquaint their Bishop 
with their state; and if he would not help them, they were to 
pray to God. Disputes soon arose between the priests and the 

ay-brothers: for the former were allowed to sit at home at ease, 
while the latter were employed abroad in worldly business. They 
appealed to the Pope, but he gave no decision; because, as 
Mapes says, the purse did not help on the judgment.? 

The original founders of the Cistercians were, it seems, four 





1 Dist. 1. xvi. 2 Dist. 1. xvii. 
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runaway monks who deserted the rule of their abbot at Sher- 
born, in Dorsetshire, and passed over to France, in which country 
Mapes describes their selection of a place of residence: one 
which, unlike that of the primitive hermits Paul and Hilarion, 
was fair to see, fruitful, and abounding in wood and water. He 
says that on one occasion, when he was sitting at table with 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, two Cistercian abbots 
directed the conversation, among other things, to the miraculous 
powers possessed by the great Bernard, who had been a member 
of this order. One of the guests, by name John, mentioned a 
miracle, which he said he had himself seen S. Bernard perform ; 
and when required by the archbishop to describe it, stated that 
it referred to a demoniac, whom S. Bernard had exorcised and 
freed from restraint. But it happened that the man possessed, 
when he found his hands at liberty, treated the good abbot as 
the galley slaves did the Knight of La Mancha; saluting him 
with a shower of stones, till he was compelled to do what the 
brave Spaniard disdained—betake himself to flight. John 
tells a long story: the archbishop, when he had finished his 
narrative, turned to him, and angrily exclaimed, ‘So these 
are your miracles, are they?’ John replied, that the people 
who saw it called it a notable one, because the man had 
always been gentle with all others, but only dangerous to 
a hypocrite: and he thought that this was a punishment to 
S. Bernard for his presumption. On another occasion, two 
other abbots were enlarging on the same subject before the 
Bishop of London, when one of the company replied, that 
however true their statements might be, he, himself, had 
seen this miraculous gift fail its possessor: for on one occasion 
he had been entreated by a Burgundian nobleman to come and 
heal his son. We came, said the narrator, and found him dead. 
S. Bernard then prostrated himself on the body, and prayed; 
but life did not return. ‘On this,’ continues Mapes, ‘I said, 
‘ then was S. Bernard the most unlucky of monks; for I never 
: yet heard of any one of them casting himself on a dead body, 
‘ but it was sure to be restored to life.’ The two abbots blushed, 
and some of the company ran out to laugh. It is curious to 
open an elegant quarto volume, neatly lettered and done up in 
cloth, and find the author speaking of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London as his personal friends, and 
describing what took place at their tables, as if it happened yes- 
terday :—and suddenly to call to mind that the said Archbishop 
and Bishop were no less persons than S. Thomas a Becket, and 
the notorious Gilbert Foliot !* 
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Every one knows Chaucer’s account of the monk who formed 
one of the pilgrims to Canterbury :— 


‘A monk there was fayre for the maistery, 
An outrider that loved venery ; 
A manly man, to bee an abbot able, 
Many a dainty horse had he in stable; 
And when he rode, men might his bridle here 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clere 
And eke as lowd, as doth the chappell bell 
Ther as this lord was keper of the cell ; 
The rule of St. Maure and of St. Benet, 
Because that it was old and soundele streit, 
This ilke monke let old thingis to pace, 
And heldin after the new world the trace. 
7 + * ~ * 


I seide his opinion was good, 

What shuld he study, or make himself wood, 

Upon a boke in cloystre alweie poure, 

Or swinke with his hondis, or laboure, 

As Austin did. How shall the world be served? 

Let Austin have his swinke to him reserved. 

Therefore he was a prikasoure aright; 

Greihounds he had as swift as foule of flight: 

Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 

Was all his lust, for no cost would he spare.’— 
Chaucer, Prologues. 


Our readers will remember the love-knot in his ‘ full-curious 
gold pinn,’ his well-conditioned horse, and ruddy look, his 
comeliness, and curious dainty taste: 


‘A fat swann loved he best of any rost.’ 


not all of which can be strictly taken as proofs of a deeply 
mortified unworldly spirit. The objection of its author’s Lollard 
tendencies, which has been urged against this description, 
cannot at least apply to Mapes, from whose account of the 
monks it does not differ; except that the latter, as a dignitary 
of the Church, speaks, as might be expected, more deeply and 
indignantly than a secular person and court poet would be 
likely to do, of the shame and scandal brought upon religion 
by those who professed to conform more strictly than others 
both to its letter and spirit, and yet lived in such open con- 
tradiction and defiance of both. Evils these, of which we of 
the present time have fortunately little or no conception. 

‘Let us spoil the Egyptians,” they say. “ We are the true Hebrews.” 
Our Lord bids us beware of false prophets who come in sheep's clothing, 
but inwardly are ravening wolves. ‘These stand in the corners of streets 
and pray: these make broad their phylacteries. He did not do so who 
said, God forbid that 1 should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world, 


They do not glory in the cross of Christ who crucify others for their own 
glory; but they do make broad their phylacteries who term themselves the 
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only Hebrews, and the rest Egyptians. They say with the Pharisee, “We 
are not as other men ;” but they cannot say with him, “ We give tithes of all 
that we possess.” If God listens to the proud and does not regard the 
humble, then they are the true Hebrews, and we are the Egyptians. But 
they say they love in the Lord. To love in the Lord they define to signify 
the wishing the salvation of the souls of their neighbours: of assistance to 
the body they take no thought. Assuredly I myself love all my enemies, 
for I wish them to be at rest, and to be with Christ. . . . How have they 
forbearance if they persecute a brother that is in need? . . . How does 
that love seize its neighbour’s good, which seeks not its own? ... They 
say the earth is the Lord’s, and we alone are the sons of the Most 
Highest, and besides there is none worthy to possess it; but they do not 
say, “ Lord, I am not worthy to be called thy son: I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my roof.” They do not say, “Whose shoe- 
latchet I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose.” ‘They do not say 
that they are counted worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake; but to possess all 
things. They do not say, ““Of whom the world is not worthy ;” but “ who are 
worthy of the world.” Our God says, “He that forsaketh not all things for 
my sake is not worthy of me.” Their God says, ‘‘ Whoever does not gain 
all things for his own sake is not worthy of me.” Our God says, “ He that 
hath two coats, let him give to him that hath none:” theirs, “If you have 
not two coats, take from him that has,”’ Our God says, “ Blessed is he that 
careth for the poor and needy :” theirs, “Blessed is he that maketh the poor 
and needy.” Ours says,“ No one can serve God and Mammon:” theirs, 
“No one can serve God without Mammon.” ’—De Nugis, p. 45, vi. 


The next citation shows a remarkable and hitherto little- 
known feature of their character: 


‘Their laws commanded them to inhabit desert places; such, that is, as 
they either find or make desert. Hence it appears, that into whatever 
part you invite them, they follow the multitude, and soon reduce the place 
to a solitude, seizing the lands of orphans and widows, and the religious ; 
not caring how they obtain, but = studying how they may keep them; 
and as they have no regular parishioners, they raze mansicns, turn out 
parishioners and churches, overthrow God’s altars, and level all by the 
ploughshare ; so that, if you were to look on what you once saw, you 
would exclaim, 


* Nunc seges est ubi Troja fuit.” 


In a word, that they may be alone, they create a solitude; and as it is 
not permitted them to have parishioners of their own, they are permitted 
to destroy thuse of other men. Their rule allows them not to keep: it 
commands them to destroy. They are more destructive than an invading 
army: worse than a hostile king. “It is not rapine,” they say, “it is not 
violence that we do: it is peace and obedience. The earth is the Lord 
the King’s, and we are his labourers: this is our reward. They are un- 
worthy who unjustly oppose the King; but we are worthy who labour in 
his commandments.” Are such the words of those who take tithes, who 
call themselves Hebrews and sons of light, and us Egyptians and sons of 
darkness? In one thing, certainly, we are Egyptians: we are spoiled by 
them, .. . But they are Hebrews in many respects: in despoiling as in 
Egypt; in swearing as at the rock of Horeb and the waters of strife; in 
lusting as against the command of Moses that the homer should not be 
kept till morning; in covering the just Ur with spitting; and in many 
— Ways; for it is said, “For forty years they do always err in their 
earts.”’ 
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With such a description of monks before us, written by one 
who knew them so well, it is litthe wonderful that the day at 
last arrived which was to witness their total extinction. If the 
other orders resembled these Cistercians, the nation must have 
been long-suffering indeed to endure them for so many cen- 
turies; and for no reason but only because they pretended to 
live and act in God’s name. One wonders that it did not rise in 
a body, and expel or exterminate the whole race. 

But, however true may be Mapes’ description of the state of 
these Cistercians or white monks, the Benedictines or black 
monks do not share, at least universally, in the odium. This we 
know from the ‘Chronica Jocelini,’ a work which contains an 
account of the Benedictine Abbey of Bury S. Edmunds; of 
which Jocelin was a member and officer, during the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard I., and part of John’s; that is, during and 
subsequently to the time of Mapes himself. 

If our readers wish for a more full account of this work than 
our space will allow us to give, there is a translation of the 
work, and Carlyle’s interesting but scarce trustworthy ‘ Book’ 
on it, in his ‘ Past and Present.’ His observations—part narrative, 
part commentary, and part sermon—are composed in the eccen- 
tric and erratic style which so much delights him; but they are 
so amplified by his imagination, and coloured by his fancy, that, 
on returning to the veritable Chronicle, we can scarcely recognise 
it as the source of his fine pictures and sage reflections. The 
‘Book’ contains not a few sneers at the past, and much ridicule 
of the present ; and the author seems thoroughly contented with 
no one but himself. In one instance he endeavours to make a 
point where there is none whatever, and in another we fear 
that he has somewhat sacrificed truth to wit. He draws the 
following vivid picture of the contrast between the circumstances 
of Abbot Samson before and after his election: 


‘He that went away with his frock-skirts looped over his arm, comes 
back riding high: suddenly made one of the dignitaries of this world. 
Reflective readers will admit that here was a trial for aman, Yesterday a 
poor mendicant, allowed to possess not above two shillings of money, and 
without authority to bid a dog run for him, this man to-day finds himself 
a Dominus Abbas, mitred Peer of Parliament, Lord of manorhouses, farms, 
manors and wide lands; a man with “ Fifty Knights under him,” and “.de- 
pendent, swiftly-obedient multitudes of men.” It is a change greater than 
Napoleon’s ; so sudden withal.’—P. 136. 


The truth is that Samson travelled to court just as any other 
monk would have done, on foot, and returned (as a newly- 
elected abbot might) in somewhat more state. As to his 
‘looping his frock-skirts over his arm,’ what is there more re- 
markable in a monk of those times doing that than there would 
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be in a clergyman or any other person of these days, perhaps 
Mr. Carlyle himself, who had just got out of a train, throwing 
his great coat over his arm? Samson’s return was, in fact, 
marked by anything rather than pride: when he came within 
sight of the monastery, he dismounted, drew off his boots, and 
entered barefoot, between the prior and sacristan, who, amidst 
the singing of the quire, led him to the high altar.’ Again, 
although the ordinary monks of this monastery (albeit no ‘ poor 
‘mendicants,’ for they possessed many a broad acre of their own) 
were only allowed to possess the sum of two shillings: yet the 
‘ obedientarii,’ or officers—who, by the way, were men of very con- 
siderable authority, and by no means in a position ‘to be unable 
‘to bid a dog run for them,’—had each his salary in money ; and 
Samson had been one. So that the contrast described so gra- 
phically, and to which the author more than once recurs, simply 
falls to the ground. We must say what we can find room for 
on the original work, in a more sober, but, we trust, not a less 
truthful style. 

This Chronicle contains much new and interesting matter. 
The abbey seems to have been somewhat like a college in our own 
times, of which the head was in advance of the fellows, and rather 
too strict. There were, consequently, parties among them; and 
heartburnings, secret complainings, and little underhand opposi- 
tions, which sometimes blazed out into open warfare. There is 
much that is new and instructive, as to the everyday life and 
government and general economy of a religious house of those 
times, in this work. It commences with the death of the 
Abbot Hugo (a.p. 1180). Hugo was an aged man, nearly 
blind, and quite unfit for business or the duties of his post, and 
he left the affairs of the monastery in most woeful confusion. 
Debts abounded on every side, and there were literally no 
funds available: so that his successor, whoever he might be, 
would be sure to find his office any but a sinecure. It is 
at once amusing to see how the matter of his successor was 
canvassed by the monks, and instructive to learn the actual 
process of election. One said,—‘ Such a one is a good monk, 
‘and approvable; well read in the orders and customs of 
‘the Chureh : and if he is no very perfect philosopher, like 
‘some others, he may make a good abbot notwithstanding. 
‘Abbot Ordinger was downright illiterate, yet he governed 
‘us wisely; and the fable says it is better to have a log for 
‘a king than a serpent, which will at first hiss venomously 
‘at his subjects and then fall to and swallow them.’ ‘ But,’ 
replies another, ‘how can this be? How can a mere blockhead 
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‘make a speech to us in chapter, or a sermon to the people on 
‘holidays?’ A third says,—‘ Such a brother is a good husband 
‘(bonus hosebondus) as is seen from his ward (a Warda sua), 
‘and the buildings and improvements he has set on foot, and is 
‘somewhat of a divine, though, certainly, over-much learning 
‘will never make him mad: let him be abbot.’ ‘ But,’ says 
another, ‘God will never have an abbot who cannot read, or 
‘sing, or celebrate the holy offices; and is, besides, wicked and 
‘unjust, and a flayer of the poor.’ One is proposed, and nega- 
tived because he is given to over-much eating and drinking, 
and thinks it a virtue to sleep as much as he can, and would 
fain have perpetual abundance, and takes no thought of any- 
thing but how to get rid of his time. A monk who held 
himself unusually wise, prayed honestly that the new abbot 
might be a fool and driveller, to compel him to have recourse to 
the brothers for mental assistance. Jocelin’s own standard of 
what was required for so high an officer (who, by the way, was 
a mitred abbot, and one of the twenty-six of his class who had 
the privilege of sitting as barons in parliament, and were privy 
councillors)’ was not extremely high. He merely thought it 
necessary that he should be moderately skilled in dialectics, 
and able to distinguish truth from falsehood. The king, how- 
ever, Henry IIL., soon sent a citation to the prior to appear 
before him at Waltham, with twelve of the convent, for the 
purpose of electing a new superior. The twelve were chosen ; 
when it occurred to one of the monks to ask what they should 
do if the thirteen did not agree in the choice of an abbot. To 
avoid this possible opprobrium, it was determined that six of 
the senior members of the abbey should make a sealed list of 
three persons especially eligible for the office, which might be 
opened before the king. If, however, he would not allow them 
to choose one of their own number, the list was to be brought 
back unopened, and returned to the authors. This plan was 
adopted. The prior then asked what they should do if the king 
refused to receive either of the three so named. The answer 
was, that they would receive whoever the king wished for. 
The thirteen then, after a rather less than usual allowance of 
dreams and pre-significations as to who and what manner of 
person the future abbot was to be, set out for court. 

The king received them very graciously, and professed his 
determination to do everything in accordance with the will of 
God and the honour of the Church. He then directed the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Chancellor to nominate three 
members of the convent. On this the prior and brethren drew 
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out their sealed list, opened it, and found that it contained the 
names of Samson the sub-sacristan, Roger the cellarer, and 
Hugo the third prior. It seemed strange that Hugo should be 
both the elector and the elected: so, to obviate this difficulty, 
they put his name first on the list. The king inquired if these 
three were all natives of England; and as he did not know 
them, directed that three others of the convent should be named 
with them. These were, the prior, the sacristan, and Dionisius. 
The king then, for the honour of the kingdom, required them, 
to their terror, to nominate three members of other houses. 
This they did, with the proviso that none should be received as 
abbot without the consent of the convent. He then required 
three of the names to be withdrawn, which was done, those of 
the strangers being selected. William the sacristan voluntarily 
retired; two of the five names that remained were withdrawn, 
and then one of the three. The contest now lay between the 
prior and Samson; and the election, by universal consent, fell 
on the latter : 

‘The king’s nuncios aforesaid were called to the counsel of the brethren, 
and Dionisius, speaking for them, began to commend the prior and Sam- 
son, saying that they were both scholarly, both good, both of praiseworthy 
life and correct opinions; but always putting forward Samson as being 
strict in life, severe in correcting excesses, apt to labour, prudent as to 
secular cares. and tried in divers offices. ‘The bishop of Winchester replied, 
“We understand what you mean. The prior appears to you a little 
remiss, and you wish to have Samson.’”’ Dionisius answered, “ Either is a 
good man; but, if God will, we wish for the better of the two.’ “ Of two 
good men,” said the bishop, “‘ the better is to be preferred: speak openly; 

0 you wish for Samson?” The majority exclaimed, “ We do;” and no one 
opposed it, though some from motives of policy, and to avoid offending 
either party, held their peace. Samson was therefore nominated to the 
king, before whom, after a brief consultation with the brethren, they were 
all called. He said, ““ You have presented Samson to me: I do not know 
him; if it had been your prior, whom I do know, 1 would have 
received him: as it is, I will do what you wish. Only take care: by the 
very eyes of God! if you have done amiss, [ will visit you.” He then 
asked the prior if he both assented and consented. He replied that he did; 
for Samson was worthy of a much higher honour.’ 


Samson was elected in the early part of the year 1182. The 
king received the new abbot, who fell at his feet and kissed 
them, and then hastened to the altar, singing the m/serere with 
the brethren. When the king saw his erect port and unabashed 
countenance, he exclaimed to the bystanders, ‘ By God’s eyes! 
‘this newly-elect seems to me a man worthy of protecting the 
‘rights of the abbacy!’ The Bishop of Winchester placed the 
mitre on his head, and the ring on his finger, and gave him the 
benediction. The new abbot kept three of the brethren with 
him, and sent the rest home to their convent, whither he 
himself arrived on the following Palm-Sunday. He slept at 
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Kentford the night before, and the next day, surrounded by a 
vast multitude, proceeded to the convent, where he was received 
with due honours: a procession, the ringing of bells, and chant- 
ing. The Ze Deum and other canticles were sung, and he re- 
ceived the kiss of peace from the prior and convent in order. 
He then gave them thanks in chapter for their choice of 
himself, and received from the clergy and soldiers promise of 
their service and assistance ; the kingly charters of the bestowal 
of the abbacy were read, and the abbot retired, passing the 
rest of the iy with more than a thousand guests in great 
rejoicings. 

Thus was an abbot elected and installed in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Some of the convent, when the news of the appointment 
was first brought to them, thought that it was well. Others 
feared that they had been deceived. His rule was, in truth, 
somewhat lordly. In the government of the abbey, he relied, 
he said, solely on the help of God and his own resources. He 
soon alienated from his counsels the magnates of the abbey, both 
lay and clerical, and the brothers of the order, who had thought 
that without their aid its affairs could not go on; and they, in 
turn, condemned his supposed arrogance. But he proved him- 
self a first-rate executive officer. He repaired such buildings 
as were ruinous, and erected new ones; made parks; took lands 
into cultivation; farmed himself the estates belonging to the 
abbot; and would have improved those of the convent by the 
same means, but for the clamour raised against him by the 
monks for attempting to benefit them against their will. On 
one occasion, he gave rise to much dissatisfaction, by depriving 
William the sacristan of his office. The complaints of the dis- 
affected reached his ear. He said nothing at the time; but the 
next day in chapter he produced a bag full of deeds now can- 
celled, to the amount of upwards of 3,000/., besides an unknown 
amount of interest accruing to those to whom, with the privity 
of the late abbot, the prior, and other officers, the sacristan had 
pledged the copes, dalmatics, &c. of the convent. This, of course, 
was unanswerable; but the abbot added more to the discredit 
of his officer: still, however, for the credit of the culprit, keep- 
ing back the worst. He soon after caused the buildings of the 
sacristan in the cemetry to be razed, ‘thinking it,’ says Jocelin, 
* unworthy to remain on the earth, after the numerous debauches 
‘and other things not to be mentioned, which he had seen go 
‘ on in them, with grief and regret, when he was sub-sacristan.” 

He did not seem to find the office of abbot a bed of roses. At 
one time he declared that if he had but had five or six marks to 
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live upon in the schools, he would never have been a monk. At 
another, he said, with an oath, that if he had had any conception 
of the arduous nature of the duties of his office, he would rather 
have been master of the almonry, or librarian: a post which, he 
said, he always wished for above any other. He introduced a 
good reform, of allowing what the chiefs of the convent, in the 
time of his predecessor, had prohibited: any cloister monk to 
have at any time free access to him.!. He knew at the same time 
how to administer due discipline in the house; for soon after 
this permission, he required all private seals, except those of the 
prior and sacristan, to be given up to him. On another occasion, 
he demanded the keys of all boxes, aumbries, desks, &c., and 
allowed nothing of the kind in future without a dispensation. 
The pocket-money possessed by the monks was not, of course, 
anything very great: in fact, as we have seen, it was not allowed 
to exceed two shillings; and the money must be given in the 
way of alms, expended on indigent parents, or other charitable 
uses. There was, however, no lack in the abbot or convent 
of becoming hospitality, the guests being shared between the 
two according to their rank and station.” 

The abbot was possessed of a somewhat martial spirit; for 
he wanted to take the Cross under Richard I., and on his cap- 
tivity offered to go in search of him. He also excommunicated 
all who should, during the king’s absence, wage war or cause 
disturbance in the kingdom, fearing, says Jocelin, neither John 
nor any one else. The same boldness induced him to gain from 
the Pope an exemption for himself and his successors from the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury; fortified by which, 
he set at defiance alternately the Bishop of Ely, as Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pope’s legate, and even the 
king himself. The two former were compelled to yield to him; 
but Ceeur de Lion seems to have mastered even Abbot Samson. 

We learn incidentally that an ancient abbot, like a modern 
bishop or lord chancellor, had no lack of claimants for clerical 
patronage. A petitioner of this class once came before him; 
and the abbot showed him letters from seven ‘apostolic men,’ 
asking the same favour for their respective protégés. ‘ When I 
‘ have satisfied these,’ said the abbot, ‘I will do what I can for 
* you; but he who comes first to the mill ought to have the first 
* grist.’? 

We learn from Jocelin that the old grudge which had existed, 
long before Abbot Samson, on the part of the monks against 
the clergy, was by no means extinct in his time. Cellarer after 
cellarer had been appointed, and none during his year of office 
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could keep out of debt. Twenty, and then fifty pounds were 
added to their fund, but still with the same result. The abbot, 
wishing the benefit of the convent, and knowing that at last all 
its debts would revert to him as the father of the house, joined 
a chaplain of his own household to the cellarer, at once to assist 
that officer in keeping his accounts, and as a warrant that the 
money had been rightfully expended. Loud murmurs thereupon 
broke out among the monks. ‘Who ever heard of such a 
‘thing!’ they exclaimed. ‘ The abbot has placed a cleric above 
‘a monk. He has made him master and keeper over the head of 
‘the cellarer, so that no good can be done without him. Isa 
‘cleric a better man, a wiser, or more honest than a monk? 
‘ And now this abbot, or the next, will be placing a cleric with 
‘the sacristan, and another with the chamberlain, and a fourth 
‘with the sub-sacristan, and will make us a laughing-stock to 
‘every body.’ Jocelin himself seems to have had more sense 
than the rest; though he confesses himself unwilling either to 
condemn the abbot, or to defend him in the matter. The 
remedy, however, was found insufficient, and the abbot even- 
tually took the office of cellarer into his own hands. A charac- 
teristic scene took place in chapter, when he first intimated his 
intention of so doing. ‘You know,’ he said, ‘ that I have often 
‘threatened to do this, and I joined my chaplain to the cellarer ; 
‘but neither he nor any monk will venture to tell me the cause 
‘of this debt. It is said to be the result of the immoderate 
‘convivialities in the prior’s inn, and that he, the cellarer, 
‘and the hospitaller are to blame in the matter.’ Many of the 
cloister-monks were pleased at this, and said it was true. The 
prior laid the blame on the cellarer, the cellarer retorted it 
on the hospitaller, and each excused himself. ‘ We knew the 
truth,’ says Jocelin, ‘but we said nothing, because we were 
afraid.’ The abbot met them again the next day, and continued 
the subject, asking their advice how these offices could best be 
managed. One single monk only gave any reply. He declared 
that there was no waste in the refectory which ought to cause 
such a debt. On the next day again, when none of the monks 
would give him any advice, but looked to him as their head to 
direct them, he declared that, as they were plainly unable to 
govern themselves, it was his duty to govern them, and to take 
mto his own hands the office of cellarer and provider for the 
guests. He then deposed the cellarer and the hospitaller, and 
appointed two other monks, with the names of sub-cellarer and 
hospitaller, joining with him his chaplain, ‘ Master G.,’ without 
whose assent nothing could be done by them in expending or 
receiving. The ancient purveyors in the market were removed ; 
the provisions were purchased by the chaplain, and the existing 
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deficiencies were made good from the purse of the abbot; and 
although the necessary hospitalities were maintained as before, 
all superfluous expenses were retrenched in every direction. 
Some of the monks complained of such innovations; but the 
greater number approved them. The people, too, were divided 
about it. One wondered that the convent suffered their affairs 
and revenues to be so mixed with the abbot’s, which ought to 
be kept separate, and thought that it would go ill with them, if 
the abbot should die, and the king found them in such con- 
fusion. Another said, that as the abbot alone had the sense to 
rule the convent, he ought to do it. A third declared, that if 
there had been a single wise monk who knew how to rule the 
house, such things would never have been attempted. The 
abbot, however, was obliged to make a subsequent alteration. 
He promoted the sub-cellarer to be cellarer, and made another 
monk sub-cellarer; but alas! quis custodiet ipsos custodes—the 
chaplain turned out to have a most unfortunate propensity for 
one who was put in control of the cellar; and when he had 
‘exceeded the bounds of temperance in his refreshments,’ as 
Jocelin mildly and politely expresses it, he would go staggering 
about, declaring that he was ‘ Bu--—’ (the cellarer), and would 
take charge of that office, laying hands on the securities of the 
convent, and receiving and expending the income. This came 
to the ears of the abbot, who thereupon cited him and the officer 
whose duties he had usurped, before him ; and having apparently 
little reason to trust the skill of the cellarer, and none at all to 
rely on the sobriety of the chaplain, he gave the latter to under- 
stand that in future he was not to take on himself the office of 
the other, but was merely to assist him, and be near him asa 
witness and adviser acting under him.* 

In one instance, the conduct of the abbot offered a favourable 
contrast to the grasping avarice which has been ascribed to his 
order. A man of some wealth in Bury S. Edmund’s died with- 
out a sufficient will. The abbot very severely blamed his 
brother who was his heir, and the widow, because they had not 
fetched some one else to the dying man, wishing themselves to 
get all he had. ‘I, he said, ‘was his “ bishop,” and had the 
‘care of his soul; and lest God lay the ignorance and incom- 
‘ petence of his confessor to my charge, since I could not 
‘ advise him when he was alive, I will now, though late, do my 
‘duty by him.’ He then commanded that an account should 
be taken in writing of all his debts, and moveable chattels to 
the value of two hundred marks, and one portion should’ be 
given to the heir, a second to the widovy, and a third to his poor 
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relations and others who were in need. The dead man’s horse, 
which was led before his bier, and had been given to 8S. Edmund, 
he commanded to be redeemed and restored: since it was not 
becoming that the Church of the Saint should be defiled by the 
gift of one who died intestate, and who had the report of having 
been used to lay out his money in usury; and he swore ‘ by 
* God’s face’ that if in his time such a thing ever happened again, 
the man should not be buried in the churchyard. 

This good abbot bore as strict and just a rule over the people 
of Bury S. Edmund, as he did over the members of his house. 
For some of the former and his servants on one occasion chose 
the day after Christmas-day on which to have a serious brawl ; 
wounds were inflicted, and blood was shed. The abbot there- 
upon at once issued against them all the greater excommunica- 
tion; and that he might not be suspected of partiality, he began 
with his own servants. The whole band, in number above 
a hundred, stripped to the waist, prostrated themselves before 
the host, and swore to abide the judgment of the Church. 
On the next day, the abbot gave them canonical penance, 
received them again into communion, and held feast with 
them for the following days of the season. He prohibited them, 
however, in future from holding assemblies and shows in the 
churchyard.! 

There once happened a determined resistance on the part of 
the monks to his authority ; and a scene ensued in chapter such 
as cannot easily be imagined as taking place in these days 
between the head of his college and his fellows, or between 
a dean and the chapter. Great things, indeed, were threatened 
at first; open downright rebellion seemed imminent; secret 
murder was hinted at; the prior almost got mobbed, and the 
abbot took himself away from the convent. Fortunately, the 
dispute eventually terminated in nothing worse than an address 
of the abbot to his monks, which appears to have been part 
sermon, part scolding, and a copious shedding of tears on either 
side: to which both parties appear to have been unusually 
subject. The cause of this formidable émeute, it should be 
added, was nothing less than the mulcting of the janitor of cer- 
tain portions of his salary, not including his corrodies, or monk’s 
loaves, which were proved by charter to belong to his office. 
The heads of the case are as follows:—In the absence of the 
abbot at London, a complaint was raised by the convent against 
Radulph, the officer aforesaid; for which the prior directed him 
to be punished in the manner stated. He complained to the 
abbot, on his return, of the thing as done without his know- 
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ledge, and to the prejudice of his dignity. The convent replied 
unanimously, that it was dene by the prior, with consent of the 
whole chapter. The abbot ordered Radulph’s salary to be 
restored, and forbade the cellarer to drink anything but water 
till it was done. And Jocelin tells us, in a most heroic spirit, 
but in very indifferent Latin, that rather than oppose the wishes 
of the convent, this martyr-like individual, with a high sense of 
duty in his heart, and a supply of good wine at his elbow, 
actually preferred to confine himself for the space of a whole 
day to that beverage which we are quite sure was the favourite 
of his illustrious contemporary, Friar Tuck, when Richard was 
not his guest, and made it his duty to play the part of a good 
host, and which formed the solace of the monks of Melrose, and 
other holy men like them. The abbot, however, insensible to 
such singular virtue, ordered him next day not to touch any- 
thing whatever, till he had done as he bade him; and with that 
left the convent. No sooner was he gone than the cellarer rose 
up in chapter, took the keys in his hand, and declared that he 
would rather give up his office than go against the chapter. 
Thereupon a complete tumult was raised. The younger monks 
cried out that the abbot’s orders were not to be obeyed, and 
forcibly interrupted the prior in the psalms; but the elder and 
wiser members, in the end, prevailed on the rest to yield. The 
abbot, for his part, sent word that he would never return to the 
convent ; but not finding it convenient to carry out his threat, he 
came back a day or two after, excommunicated one of the monks 
whom he suspected of having been the ringleader, and punished 
three others. We cannot help thinking, that as the prior was 
undoubtedly the proper officer to administer the discipline of 
the convent in the absence of the abbot, the latter was quite 
out of order in interfering as he did with his decision. But 
upon these vigorous measures of the abbot, the convent gave in, 
the monks received in order the kiss of peace, both parties (as 
usual) shed floods of tears, the excommunicated were absolved, 
Radulph got back his dues, and peace was restored.’ 

When the abbot was once paying a visit to London, the prior 
was taken ill, and dicd; and, on the abbot’s return, a successor 
was elected: but as this was very much a repetition of the 
election of the abbot, the latter acting the part of the king, and 
the former that of the abbot, we will not risk wearying our 
readers with any lengthened account of the ceremony, but will 
here bid our author farewell. His work is written with much 
naiveté, and sometimes with real wit. He now and then, it must 
be confessed, raises a smile where he had no intention of doing 
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so: and he is sometimes rather ludicrously perplexed between 
his feeling for his brother monks, -and his duty to the abbot, 
whose chaplain he was. Nor does he object, Boswell-like, to 
make himself appear a little ridiculous, if he can thereby exalt 
the glory or wisdom of the abbot. The work ends abruptly in 
the lifetime of Samson. It is written throughout in Latin, 
which is often of the most barbarous kind. ‘The labour of the 
Editor has appended a glossary, which if he had made it ten 
times as long would have proved a real help to the perusal of 
the book; as it is, a very interesting and instructive work will, 
we suspect, remain, in its original language, to the majority 
of readers, a sealed volume. To those, however, who are 
interested in its subject, it will well repay the trouble of perusal ; 
and for having given it to us, our thanks are especially due to 
the Society. 

The state of the Church is ever the clue to that of the nation. 
When the clergy lived holily, the laity followed their example; 
but if the latter saw their guides living in disbelief, or open and 
habitual violation of that law of which they professed them- 
selves the guardians and interpreters, how could it be expected 
that they would have faith, or would make any attempt to rule 
their lives by evangelical precepts? And when their confidence 
in their lawful, although worthless, teachers was shaken, they 
were likely to set up others for themselves. Hence their devo- 
tion to miracle-mongers, and other spiritual pretenders, and to 
successful soldiers. Led by the latter, the populace was ready 
at any time to rush into war, and harass and devastate the 
kingdom: whereas if they whose duty it was to set the people 
a good example, and to teach them sound and correct prin- 
ciples, had not proved false to their trust, the ambition of 
turbulent nobles would have been nipped in the bud, and much 
confusion and bloodshed spared to the unhappy nation. As it 
was, loyalty had fallen to a very low ebb; and the cause of the 
conqueror being regarded as the just one, the governing maxims 
of state were often resolved back into the vulgar saying of 
‘Might makes right;’ or, as the poet expresses it with more 
dignity — 

‘ The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,’ ! 

A striking illustration of the truth of these assertions is seen 
in the reputation enjoyed during his life, and still more after his 
death, by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, in the reign of 
Henry III.: as described in the Chronicle of Rishanger the 
Benedictine, and the successor, as historian, of Matthew Paris. 


1 Wordsworth. 
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Matthew Paris himself speaks in praise of Montfort, certainly, 
but with moderation, and not according to the popular phrenzy 
on the subject. Rishanger is, throughout his Chronicle, his 
thorough partisan, and does not fear to apply to him, even when 
he was in arms against the king, the words of Solomon: ‘ The 
‘ just is bold as a lion, and having his hope in the Lord, shall be 
‘ without fear.’! But what we have to judge by is his actions ; 
and they speak for themselves. If there is such a crime as 
treason, he was guilty of it. His history is known to all. He 
first insulted his sovereign to his face, and then waged war upon 
him. He heaped strange indignities on the queen, seized and 
kept in durance the person of the heir apparent to the throne, 
and made himself the head of that faction which for three years 
deluged the land with blood. That diligent and curious chro- 
nicler, Speed, calls him plainly a ‘ rebell;’ and Hume charges 
him with cruelty and hypocrisy, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, 
and treachery ; and concludes that his death was the most for- 
tunate event which could have befallen the country. Yet, for 
all that, so deluded were the people, that a man who died in 
battle, sword in hand against his sovereign, was actually ele- 
vated by them into a saint anda martyr. To the chronicle of 
Rishanger is added no less than forty quarto pages of miracles 
supposed to have been wrought by his remains; from which we 
learn that he who during life was a man of ambition and blood- 
shed, possessed after his death—a penalty incurred by his open 
rebellion, and demanded by just and stern necessity (for expe- 
rience had proved that there could be no peace for Henry or the 
realm while he lived)—the power of healing the sick, restoring 
sight to the blind, curing the wounded, and even recalling to 
life the dead. Very dim indeed must have been the light of the 
Church which did not point the true road to the people better 
than this! Had the psc taught their flocks the reverence 
due to God alone, and His attributes, His righteous jealousy, 
His hatred of evil, and the punishment due to those whose feet 
are swift to shed blood, how could such phrases as ‘ Deo et 
‘ Sancto Simoni,’ or ‘ Ora pro nobis beate Symon,’ have entered 
their minds, or crossed their lips? 

We may adopt of Simon, though in a different spirit to that 
in which his partisan, the author, wrote them, those lines in the 
political songs of Henry III. (Camden Society) — 

‘En Symon obediens spernit dampna rerum, 
Peenis se subjiciens, ne demittat verum, 
Cunctis palam predicaus factis plus quam dictis, 
“Quod non est communicans veritas cumfictis. 


Ve perjuris miseris, qui non timent Deum! 
Spe terreni muneris abnegantes eum.” ’—P. 82. 


1 Prov. xxviii. 1. Nearly, but not exactly, the Vulgate version. 
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As to the credit which is soon after claimed for him, of his 
having pledged himself to keep the statutes of the parliament 
at Oxford, very little can be due to him on that account: for 
the statutes in question were made when the King was no free 
agent, and the barons knew it. Simon was at their head; and 
the words of his panegyrist amount only to this: that he was 
resolved to maintain by force, and in the King’s despite, those 
laws which he had framed without the King’s free consent. 

And if it be answered that these remarks tend to condemn 
not less heavily, those who have taken the field against consti- 
tuted authority since the Reformation, e. g. in the rebellion of 
Cromwell, we answer, that the difference between the cases is 
at once obvious. The followers of Montfort, and others in 
his position, did not intend to do anything against the Church: 
they thought that they were doing God service, and declaring 
against his enemies. Whereas the roundheads—their leaders 
at least—knew well what they were about. They knew 
that rebellion was a sin, and they wilfully committed it; and 
because the voice of the Church opposed them, they proceeded 
by the strong hand of power to gag and silence it. Their fore- 
fathers, on the contrary, either believed that Heaven itself 
interposed by resistless power, unequalled sanctity, miraculous 
gifts, or other like means to point out its chosen champion: or 
some prelate or other Church dignitary was found on their 
side (as Archbishop Arundel in the deposition of Richard IL., 
and Scrope in the war of Percy on Henry IV.), whose presence 
served to assure them, unreasoning as they were, of the justice 
of their cause. 

From the numerous and deep-seated abuses which clearly 
existed both in Church and State, sooner or later a reaction 
was sure tocome. ‘There were, from time to time, many pre- 
monitory symptoms that it was not far off; but at last, 120 
—_ after the events just described arose, in Wicliffe, the true 

erald of that change. It was he who prepared the way for 
the reformers, and who even did much of their work for them. 
At the same time, they could by no means rely on him asa 
guide, either in questions of doctrine or discipline; for his 
ardent and impetuous temperament was ever impelling him to 
perilous extremes of opinion, and his isolated position in his day 
as a theological teacher resulted in his many singular and unte- 
nable conclusions. Very various have been the judgments given 
on his actions and teaching; but in examining both, we should 
never lose sight of the state of things (civil and ecclesiastical) 
in the midst of which he lived. By weighing the two together, 
we shall see that even the wildest and most unreasonable of his 
opinions were but the counterparts of some crying abuse of his 
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age; and whilst, viewed in themselves, they appear little else 
than the ravings of fanaticism, if not of actual insanity: thus 
tested they receive, not indeed their justification, but at least 
their historical elucidation. Wicliffe seems to have been more 
of a scholar than a man of practice and practical experience ; 
and the principles upon which he acts in religious teaching fre- 
quently differ widely from those which he adopts when laying 
down laws for the guidance of the rulers of Church or State. 
Hence a wide distinction must be made between his opinions on 
these two great subjects. In the former, he not rarely followed 
primitive examples: in the latter, he seems to have known no 
safer guide than his own individual opinion, nor any better, or 
more effectual method of extinguishing a vicious principle, or 
putting astop toan objectionable practice, than by flying into the 
opposite extreme. Of course, in this manner, the way to reform 
Christianity will be to abolish it: and thus, if he carried out his 
oe he would come in time, as some, calling themselves 
his followers, actually did come, to the point reached by the 
Roundheads when they began to 


‘ Decide all questions by 
Infallible artillery.’ ! 


Nor is he free, nor can any one who sets himself up as the dic- 
tator in Church and State, and with his own immediate followers 
proposes to remodel everything from the foundation, be free from 
the fanaticism which is again described by the satirist :— 
‘ Whate’er men speak by this new light, 
Still they are sure to be ?’ th’ right: 


Tis a dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it.” 


There is, undoubtedly, this fault in the position which Wicliffe 
assumed for himself, as there must ever be in that of those who, 
instead of reforming abuses, and correcting the wrong results of 
right first principles, endeavour to do away the principles them- 
selves, supplying the want by innovations of their own. 

We preface with these few remarks our notice of the Society’s 
valuable reprint of the work entitled ‘ Apology for Lollard Doc- 
‘ trines,’ which, as being found in a collection of his acknowledged 
writings, has been ascribed to Wicliffe himself; and, if not by 
his own hand, is at least the composition of one of his imme- 
diate followers. It cannot be wondered at that he should have 
endeavoured to overthrow the exorbitant and abused power of 
Rome to begin with; but it does seem extraordinary that he 
should have proceeded on such a root-and-branch principle. 





1 Hudibras, Canto i. ? Ibid. 
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All dominion, according to him, was founded in grace, and the 
ruler vacates his office when he ceases to rule well: he not merely 
forfeits the name of a good governor, but simply ceases to be 
the officer (spiritual or temporal) which he was before. This is 
his first grand axiom. Accordingly, with him an evil Pope, or 
a negligent one, or one who perverts, or exceeds his authority, 
ceases to be Pope. As he expresses it in formal terms, ‘ He 
‘that hath not the Spirit after wit or deeds, he is not of the 
* body of Christ.’ On which he comments. 

‘If any chosen of God Himself, or of the people, into pope or prelate, 
and ordained into vicar of Christ to his office on earth, and he promise it, 
when he filleth not in deed, but doth contrarily to his behest in degree, he 
seemeth not to be vicar of Christ indeed.’ ! 

And what holds good of the Pope, applies also to each indi- 
vidual of the clergy. The sinfulness of the priest, he said, 
disabled him from executing the priestly offices; in fact, voided 
his ordination, reduced him back to the rank of the laity, and 
exempted the latter from all relative duty to him. They were 
not only not justified in paying him tithes, but they were guilty 
of mortal sin in attending his ministrations: nay, even ignorance 
of the priest’s true character does not ordinarily excuse them. 

‘I rehearsed the decree of the Church, bidding that no man hear the 
mass of the priest that he wot, doubtless, hath a concubine, or a woman- 
suspect privily brought under. Then said any thus to me, “ But what if I 
wot him not such, what sin have I then?” I answered, “ Friend, perchance 
thou haltest to wete and inquire; when thou dost not, how wilt thou be 
excused?” And to this I led him by a sensible example; and when he 
took it heavily and would not understand, I gave him this ensample: “If 
thou come to a friend, and he set raw meat before thee and say, it is roasted 
y wat hod sodden, if thou eat it and take thy death, how art thou then not 

ead : 

And he relies on 8. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 11: not remembering appa- 
rently, that the Apostle had just previously anticipated his objec- 
tion, and overthrown his conclusion: ‘I wrote unto you in an 
‘epistle not to keep company with fornicators: yet not alto- 
‘ gether with the fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, 
‘ or extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye needs go 
‘out of the world.’ 1 Cor. v. 9, 10. 

Grace, like nature, abhors a vaeuum; and accordingly the 
second step is what might be expected in a scheme conducted on 
such impossible principles. 

‘The pope, cardinals, bishops, and other prelates beneath, are subjects 
of Antichrist, and sellers of merit. * * * * Wherefore shepherds clept the 
person of the very Shepherd Jesus Christ, not showing the gospel, though 
they eked (added) not other malice over ; they are antichrist and sathanas 
transfigured into an angel of light; thieves privy and open slayers and 
traitors of the sheep, making the house of prayers a den of thieves.’ 3 


1P.4. _—-®_ Apology for the Lollards, p. 37. 3 P. 58, 54. 
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And blaming the Church of Rome as the cause of these evils, 
he makes it personally guilty of, and answerable for them. 

‘ For he that giveth the cure of souls til an unmighty or unkenning, or 
not willing to keep, is guilty of all those, though any schape (escape); as 
he that giveth the government of a ship til an unwitty, unkenning, or not 
willing govern it, is guilty of the ship and all things contained her in; and 
he that letteth not such giving when he is holden and may, is constrained 
by the same guilt.” 


If, then, the existing governors of the Church have so entirely 
forfeited their character, and by their own act and deed voided 
their offices, who are their true substitutes? The author does 
not attempt to avoid the question. 


‘ Another point that is put is this,~-that there is no pope, ne Christ’s 
vicar, but an holy man.’? 


his meaning in which assertion is not, as appears at first sight, 
that the holy man is the only priest, being made by his holiness 
to be such, which is his sole ordination; but that, of those who 
are ordained by laying on of hands, none receive the office of 
the priesthood but the holy; just as, according to his example, 
those who receive the other sacraments (‘ for busily it is to note 
‘that the Sacrament of priesthood before other more worthily 
* and with cure (care) is to be given and tane’ ), unless they are 
holy and pure, receive no good from them, for ‘silk (such) they 
‘are to ilk man as they are tane with hart, and conscience,’ 
‘ for,’ he continues with remarkable simplicity of thought, 

‘It seemeth that he is not lightly or profitly Christ’s pope ne his vicar 
but if he be holy: else why is he called holiest father?’ 

He produces the words of S. Jerome, Symmachus, Gregory, and 
Bernard in proof of his point ; but of course without success. 
They declare that a priest ought toexcel in knowledge and holiness, 
but not that he is no priest if he does not: they are, therefore, 
in reality against our author as far as his favourite and peculiar 
opinion is at issue. But it is by no means true that all Wicliffe’s 
opinions are thus unsound. ‘The work before us assuredly con- 
tains either his writing or his teaching, it matters not greatly 
which; and there is much in it that goes far to redeem these 
very grave errors, and to lessen his responsibility in having 
broached them. On those more abstract points on which his 
profound learning and thought can be brought to bear, and 
especially where he has other guides than his own feelings and 
imaginations to trust to; where history affords him light and 
example; where primitive times are his model; where his first 
principles are formed for him; and where he was, perhaps, free 


1 Apology for the Lollards, p. 56. 2 P. 58. P, 59. 
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from the bias of those who would have moulded his expressions, 
or influenced his conclusions to his own advantage: the halluci- 
nations which seem to have held possession of his mind on the sub- 
ject of political economy, and the government of Church or State, 
do not exist; and he often commands our respect and attention. 

Thus he strikes as manfully as Luther himself afterwards did 
at indulgences, though he has some particular assertions on the 
subject which can hardly be justified. Holy Writ, he says, is 
sufficient for the government of the whole Church; and it 
makes no mention of indulgences. Apostles knew nothing of 
them: Christ did not teach them. In fact, they are a mere 
spoiling of the people, and have no such warranty of truth, as 
ought to attend whatever is purchased; for the Pope cannot 
insure a man’s really enjoying the indulgences he grants him. 
Nay, he himself may be ‘ prescit,’ that is, foredoomed to damna- 
tion ; in which case, as he can obtain no indulgences for himself, 
he can give none to others. Again, he may, at his own 
pleasure, by a mere opus operatum as it were, and for a per- 
formance of the easiest kind, grant an almost infinite period of 
pardon to any sinner whatever. Lastly, he says, it cannot be 
granted that the Pope is S. Peter's vicar; but even if he be, and 
S. Peter or an angel accept the papal binding or loosing, ‘ he ma 
‘not do this, but in as mykle as it soundeth to the head of the 
‘kirk abouyn:’ and he quotes with approbation the canon of S. 
Clement, which forbids pardoners to grant indulgences, dispense 
vows, give absolution, remit penance, or draw souls from pur- 
gatory ‘as they feynun falsely.’ 

There is, however, a sense in which our author decides that 
‘popes, cardinals, prelates, priests, and other religious’ may 
‘nedefully and graciously’ sell indulgences, merits of saints, 
prayers, &c.; and that the people may ‘blessedly’ purchase 
them, that is if it be done by the rules of the Gospel, for love 
and grace, justly, and for the sake of the good deeds of the 
buyer, by God’s pleasure. But if it be done simoniacally, from 
mere love of money, from earthly favour, or from dread of men, 
then the thing sold is sold wickedly, and the people buy it sin- 
fully and unprofitably. The same rule also applies to such 
priests as excommunicate sinners, and put them to penance 
except they make a payment: but then release and absolve 
them, and admit them to communion, though they do not 
forsake the sin; and he concludes with a declaration of the 
covetousness that ruled in the high places, much in accordance 
with what we have already met with in Mapes and other early 
writers :— 

‘In how many great cases may it be, that now reigneth in the Church 
sinful merchandize: bring to witness; examine the saws: discuss the 
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deeds: open and common fame traveleth, that in the court of Rome may 
no man get no grace, but if it be bought, nor there is none granted, but if 
it be for temporal meed; for this that the pope reserveth to himself, and 
to the chamber, as granting of some benefices, and the first fruits of some 
other that he giveth; and translating of bishops; and all this is done, as 
it is said, for covetousness, and that is servant of idols; they that pursue 
for indulgences, exemptions, and privileges, see how they get nought 
without buying; which are commonly granted to the rich and mighty of 
the world.’ ’—p. 12. 


On Absoiution, he teaches, contrarily to the received opinion 
of his times, that each priest, as well as the Pope, has authority 
to use the keys to any man at the point of death; but not in 
other circumstances, unless with the especial authority of the 
Church. And as he holds the Lollard error of bishops and 
priests having been originally one and the same order, he con- 
cludes that the bishop has no more power than the priest. 


‘ And before that bates (strifes) were made in religion by stinging of the 
fiend, and was said in the people, I am of Peter, I of Paul, I of Apollo, [sic] 
I of Cephas, the churches were governed by the comyn waar Sad 
priests’ counsel. But after that each man called him that he baptized his 
and not Christ’s, then was in all the world ordained that one of the priests 
should be made chief, and the seeds of schisms should be taken away,’— 
p. 29. 


From this it is confessed, or rather insisted on, that the rite 
of Confirmation does not belong originally to the bishop as such 
at all, but ‘that he appropriateth’ it ‘to himself, without 
‘ground of Scripture.’ What is said of Confirmation must, of 
course, apply as well to Ordination. 

He next proceeds to what was also the doctrine of the 
Lollards: that all priests, whether curates (7.e. having cure of 
souls) or not, are bound by their ordination to preach, whether 
with or without the Bishop’s approbation. And here comes in 
their idea that office consists not in appointment by competent 
authority, but in the due discharge of its duties: for he deduces 
from S. Chrysostom (but of course very unfairly) that a dis- 
tinction is to be observed in the ordination of priests; some 
being ordained verily by God, others by man alone; the former 
being true priests, the latter not; and the well or ill discharge 
of his office is made their test. 

‘And so of the thing issue is known who is ordained of God, and who 
of man; he that doth well his ministry, that seemeth that he is ordained 


of God, and he that doth it not well, is ordained of man, the which soothly 
as to God is neither deacon nor priest.'—p. 32. 


There is evidently the fallacy already alluded to in this posi- 
tion. The author’s words amount to the assertion that the 





1 We have modernised the spelling according to present usage, but have retained 
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insufficient performance of the duties of the priestly office is the 
cause of the individuals never having been endowed with the 
office itself. 

On the Sacrament of the Altar Wicliffe speaks very plainly 
and correctly. He is neither a Zuinglian nor a holder of tran- 
substantiation; but he acknowledges, in terms equally forcible 
and lucid, a very presence in those elements which do not cease 
by their consecration to be in substance what they were before. 

‘In the sacrament of the altar after the consecration dwelleth the sub- 
stance of the bread. And this is sooth, for the body of Christ, which is 


the bread that he gave for the life of the world, dwelleth therein, and 
therefore this substance of bread dwelleth therein.’—p. 45. 


His proof is derived from the words of S. Paul; the venerable 
Bede, quoted by him in mistake for S. Augustin; S. Augustin 
himself, and others, And he argues that— 

‘ Since their words have been canonized and approved by Holy Church, 
either behoveth to grant their words, or to deny the canonizing and approv- 
ing of the Church ; and that seemeth not good. Therefore I say as these 
saints do, and trow as holy Church troweth and teacheth, that the sacred host 
is verily the body of Christ, for Christ sayeth so; and thus saith St. Paul :— 
“ The cup of blessing, is it not the communion of Christ’s blood; and bread 
that we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord?” ’*—p. 46. 


We leave the Fathers of the fourth Lateran Council and the 
Council of Trent, with their followers, to answer this argument. 

On the doctrine of the Eucharist Sacrifice, also, he is no less 
clear and truthful. 

‘ This that we say, and in all manners strive to prove, the sacrifice of the 
Church to stand together in two things, and to be made in two things 
together: that is, the visible species of element, and invisible flesh and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; sacrament and thing of the sacrament, 
that is the body of Christ.’—P. 47. 

Thirdly, our author is much opposed to the practice of image- 
worship; not only the worship of images as God, which is 
practised by the heathen, and which is spoken against by the 
prophets, but even that of those ‘ worshipfull images’ to which, 
as Gratian’s decree says, ‘ Christians do reverence, not indeed as 
‘God, nor as looking to them for any aid or profit, but only as 
‘memorials of men departed.’ They who do this are not, he 
says, ‘very Christian men.’ It is also idolatry, he maintains, 
to ‘trust more to one image than another, as thinking it to be 
‘ God, or that God’s virtue is subjectively therein.’ If men must 
worship images, he would have them adopt the advice of 5, 
Clement, and do it by benefiting other men, who are the very 
image of God in them. 
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‘Therefore if ye will verily worship the. image of God, we open to yow 
this that is verrey, that ye do well to a man that is made to be image of 
God, and give him honour and reverence; give ye meat to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, ministering to the sick, harbour 
to the stranger, and necessaries to the prisoner. And this is that shall be 
guessed verily done; these go so much in the honour of God, that he that 
doth not these things, if he may, shall be trowed to do despite to the image 
of God.’—Pp. 88, 89. 

It is evident that this author thought, that whatever plausible 
distinctions may be raised by those who in any way practise 
image worship, they are at least in danger of infringing the 
second commandment, if they do not actually infringe it. 

Lastly, as to religious vows, especially those of monks and 
friars. If they are made to God, and concern things good and 
profitable, and are made deliberately and of free-will, he allows 
them to be good and pleasing to God: otherwise he condemns 
them, as being contrary to the Gospel. Amongst the latter, he 
ranks the vows of the three following classes:—First, of 
begging friars: secondly, of such as refuse meats; for Christ 
directed His followers to ‘eat such as men set unto them’ and 
the apostle expressly condemns those who forbid them:* and, 
thirdly, of those who put their will under the will of man more 
than that of God; so that if there is any opposition between 
the two, the former, be it good or evil, must be done, and the 
latter neglected or even opposed. Nor will he allow the reli- 
gious to be, as they were, idle. They ought to work, like our 
first parents, in Eden and after the curse, according to the 
fourth commandment and the apostolic injunctions. ‘The Rule 
of S. Francis—which directs that friars should live, firstly of the 
labour of their hands, secondly of the things freely given them, 
and thirdly, that if these suttice not, they may beg—he would 
have their guide. This would evidently strike at the very 
existence of many of the orders of friars as they were in 
Wicliffe’s time, and had been long before it. 

‘ Wilful begging of stalworth men is forefended to ilk Christian man of 
the Apostle of Christ, and of God himself, of Solomon it is uggid (abhorred), 
and many fold reproved of holy doctors ; so that the alms of the poor shall 
not be given to them that are sufficient and mighty to travail, for they that 
are such ask alms unjustly, despising the bidding of the apostle, saying, 


** Worketh with your hands, as we have bidden you. And desireth nothing 
of no man,” ’—P. 108. 


Nay, it is evident that he looked on the different orders of 
religious mendicants with a kind of fanatical aversion; for he 
even goes so far as to deny salvation to such as live by begging. 


* And since no man how (ought) to cast out from communion of Christian 
men, but for deadly sin, it followeth that he sinneth deadly, that wilfully, 


1] Tim. iv. 3. 
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and wittingly, bindeth him to such a state contening travail, that he beg fer 
ever. And it seemeth that one thus endured, is not in the state of men to 
be saved,.’—P. 109. 


We could give many instances, did our space allow, of the 
eculiar customs of the writer’s times, and his own belief. It 
1s impossible, with this work before us, to give way to anything 
like hero-worship of its author. It seems wonderful that any 
one mind should have mixed up two such irreconcileable lines 
of opinion ; blending the strict conservative with the ultra de- 
structive; and uniting so much that is most excellent with so 
vast an amount of the wild and impossible. One would think 
that the teacher who had so deep an insight into primitive times, 
and had drawn from them so much that is both pure and true, 
must have been too wise, too godly, and we must even add too 
sensible, to have given utterance to such mischievous, if not 
actually unholy tenets. We wonder that he should have been 
at once so far-sighted, and so blind. The work is certainly one 
of the most interesting and valuable of those published by the 
Camden Society; and in Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
it has met with a most careful and able editor. 

But before we wholly leave the subject, we would observe 
that there is a question connected with the great movement of 
Wicliffe, which is, we think, worthy of some consideration. 
Did its author intend that it should have from himself, or was 
he willing it should receive from others, a political bearing ? 
Could he expect or wish the seed he was sowing, the political 
principles he was enunciating, to remain without fruit? Did he 
himself shape them, or was he induced by others to shape them, 
so that they might meet the peculiar features of the times in 
which he lived? ‘ Dominion founded on grace,’ was one of his 
fundamental axioms; and if there is any credit due to the state- 
ments of those ancient writers who connect the tumults of the 
times with the teaching of Wicliffe, the followers of Straw and 
Tyler took the matter into their own hands with a suddenness 
and activity which must have surprised the simple-minded Vicar 
of Lutterworth. We are not ourselves, however, inclined te 
lay much stress on the statements of those who would connect 
Wicliffe with the rebels. Indeed, it seems pretty clear that their 
schemes had been in agitation nearly, or quite, twenty years before 
he obtained his netoriety. Yet Ball and the other ringleaders 
may have thought that when doctrines so novel, and apparently 
so favourable, or which might be made so favourable to attempts 
_ theirs were being broached, the time was come to strike their 

ow. 

But there was one person in the realm of a very different 
stamp to John Ball, or Wat Tyler, of whose freedom from evil 
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designs in the protection he afforded at first to Wicliffe and his 
followers, we are not so sure. This was John of Gaunt, the 
fourth son of Edward III. Every one knows that he was a 
scheming and ambitious man, and was at this time aiming at the 
crown: nor were his principles at all of a kind to prevent him 
from making use of any means that might present themselves for 
the attainment of his object. The doctrine that dominion is 
founded not on natural right, but on grace, may have appeared 
to him just the lever he required to overthrow the designs of 
the aged King; and as he knew that the clergy would prove the 
most obstinate opponents to any innovation in the succession, 
he may have thought it his best plan to pit Wicliffe against 
them. He certainly did, for a considerable period, act the part 
of an open partisan of his doctrines, and patron of himself, 
appearing as such when the Reformer was cited before Arch- 
bishop Sudbury and Bishop Courtenay. It is true that he sub- 
sequently changed his opinion as to the merits of Wicliffe, 
declared that he had been deceived in him, called his doctrine 
the doctrine of devils, and abruptly dismissed his friends Here- 
ford and Rapyndon, bidding them submit themselves to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury;* but by that time his hopes of 
succeeding to the crown had been completely destroyed, the 
patronage of Wicliffe seemed likely to involve him in serious 
trouble with the ecclesiastical courts, and the rebels had sacked 
his palace. A great man is apt to be disgusted with one, who, 
instead of being a useful dependent, threatens to prove a dan- 
gerous acquaintance ; and nothing was more likely to make the 
aspiring duke change his opinion of the simple vicar than his 
appearing even in the remotest degree connected with a band of 
patriots who had just performed the achievement of plundering 
his property, and burning his house over his head. 

There is at least in this passage of our national history a very 
grave warning to reformers, even of the best intentions, how 
they meddle with first principles. They may mean well them- 
selves; but they can never tell who may take up their opinions, 
or how they may be carried out, and they may thus become in 
a moment, the unintentional, but not innocent cause of an 
amount of mischief which ages cannot repair. We by no means 
deny that Wicliffe did much lasting good; but from whatever 
cause, whether from an inability to appreciate first principles of 
right, a want of congenial minds, or a disciplined spirit, he mixed 
with it an unusual amount of evil—evil which but for the firm 
and tolerant conduct of Archbishops Sudbury and Courtenay 
(especially the latter), might have been pena me | into effect, and 
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have produced as their harvest a state of things infinitely worse 
even than that against which he spent a life in protesting. 
Ball, the ‘prophet * of the mob, who used Wicliffe’s name, and 
endeavoured to connect the actions of himself and his followers 
with his doctrines, doubtless acted without his cognisance. 
Wicliffe may have been personally as innocent as an infant of 
those formidable tumults which all historians unite in affirming 
to have very nearly overthrown the constitution; yet his doc- 
trines, unwisely conceived and incautiously published, may have 
been in some degree a cause of, or an incitement to them. And 
as for his abstract opinions about the Church and the priesthood, 
a tyro could say what an unhappy influence they exercised after 
his own time, and how it was even found necessary by the 
reformers to protest against some of them. 

The change, when it did come, was not based on the princi- 
ples of Wicliffe. The author of one of the letters in the 
Society’s publication, entitled, ‘ Letters on the suppression of 
* Monasteries,’ speaking of ‘ own Master Latymer, a man notte 
‘ unknowne,’ represents that great instrument of the Reforma- 
tion as one whose opinions were cast in a very different mould, and 
as being ‘ much more against the abusing of things’ than ‘ against 
the thing itself.’ In proof of this character we find a letter from 
Latimer himself to Cromwell, entreating that the priory of Great 
Malvern might be allowed to remain.’ ‘The work of which these 
are extracts is full of interest and information on the events then 
in progress. The letters are mostly written to Cromwell by the 
commissioners appointed by the Crown for visiting and suppres- 
sing the religious houses; and they bear on their surface much 
of the impress of truth. They state at length the causes which 
led to the monasteries being dealt with as they were: the temper 
and mode of life of the members: what part of their property 
was appropriated by the commissioners, and what was destroyed ; 
and how some of the confiscated lands and valuables were dis- 
posed of. We have, moreover, at page 112, an abstract from 
the Cotton MS. ; descriptive of the means used by Cromwell to 
induce Henry to commence the dissolution. Firstly, he per- 
suaded the King that the state of his revenue required such an 
augmentation as the funds thus to be gained would bestow. 
Secondly, he strengthened the King’s alliance with foreign 
Protestant powers by means of the marriage of Anne, sister of 
the Duke of Cleve, whose other sister had married the reform- 
ing Duke of Saxony; so that the Pope might not be able to 
oppose him in the field. Thirdly, he caused preachers to go and 
teach the people to stand by the King against the Pope, and to 
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acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the former. It is true 
that he was not always very scrupulous in the choice of his 
instruments, (witness Bishop, confessor to the nuns at Sion, who 
was a man of most profligate life). Fourthly, he made Cranmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury, placed men of the same opinions in 
other sees, and packed the religious houses with preachers and 
teachers to inculeate the new system. Fifthly, he caused the 
King to forbear all payments to Rome, and to have the religious 
houses visited ; the result of which was that well-known compi- 
lation, the Black Book: a production which contained an 
account of the criminal lives of their members, and did more 
to facilitate their downfall than King, Cromwell, and Com- 
missioners together could have done. Sixthly, he prevailed 
on some abbots to resign willingly, and others to do so from 
fear of being called to account for their past lives: parlia- 
ment upon publication of the Black Book, easily giving consent 
to the suppression of the rest, and to the bestowal of the 
revenues on the King. 

It must not be forgotten that the first idea of the suppression 
of the religious houses originated not with any follower of the 
reformed doctrines, but with one who was at the time Arch- 
bishop of York and a cardinal, and who actually aspired to the 
papacy,— Wolsey. Speed tells us that he pore Me. Cromwell 
in the suppression of no less than forty religious houses, to 
enable him to found his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich; and 
his own account of the houses which he so dealt with was, that 
they ‘ were exile’ (mean or poor in revenue), and ‘ small monas- 
* teries, where neither God is served, nor religion kept.’' It is 
notorious that Henry actually bestowed a considerable portion 
of the sums brought in by the suppression, in carrying out 
Wolsey’s original idea; and that this movement formed no 
cause of division in the country is clear from the fact that (as 
we shall see) more than one of the deprived abbots and priors 
became bishops under the new discipline: nay, several of the 
abbots and priors who were willing to resign, petitioned that 
their houses might be adapted to the purposes of education, or 
to the maintenance of hospitality. 

It was, surely, necessary to do something with so many esta- 
blishments; not a few of which, by the confession of those who 
might be expected to say the best they could of them, were 
barren of any good effects. Speed has filled forty-two folio 
pages with an enumeration of every religious foundation in the 
country; and from him we learn that the total number through- 
out the whole of England and Wales, large and small together, 
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those which had revenues and those which had none (the col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge excepted), exceeded a thousand; 
the total of their annual revenues being considerably more than 
170,0002., which would be a very large sum in these days, but was 
then an enormous one. It is probable, indeed, that some of these 
houses might have been spared, had it not been for the horrible 
and revolting disclosures of the Black Book—disclosures which 
imperatively called for justice on the guilty, and excited a deep 
national suspicion against the innocent ; for, if these were pure 
at present, they might become criminal in their turn. Even the 

ood Abbot of Faversham, and the Abbesses of Godstow and 
eres might be followed by vicious and criminal successors. 
Ignorance, too, was deep in most of the abbeys, and ingrained : 
the inmates would apply their minds to nothing useful; if 
lectures were read, few or none attended them; the rules of life 
given by an abbot or bishop, the monks often refused to keep. 
Hence several of the better sort of monks and friars requested 
to be allowed to leave their houses, and some abbots and 
abbesses either resigned or prayed to be discharged. The Abbot 
of Wardon, in Bedfordshire, in a statement on the subject, 
enlarges on the invincible ignorance of the monks, their rebel- 
liousness, and immorality. An extract from his paper will say 
more than we can :— 

‘Item, Forasmuch as I did perceive ignorance was a great cause why that 
these my brethren were thus far out of good and order, and in continual 
unquietness, to the intent that I would somewhat an induced them to 
understanding, I caused books of grammar to be hought for each of them, 
and assigned my brother to instruct them, but there would come none to 
him but one Richard Balldok and Thomas Clement.’ 


‘Item, they be in number fifteen brethren, and except three of them, 
none understand nor know their rule, nor the statutes of their religion,’ ! 


We have no wish to be unjust to any of the parties concerned 
in this great national movement. No doubt there were cases of 
individual hardship practised towards the religious of either sex, 
and, in some instances, even of oppression and tyranny. This is 
occasionally seen from the statements of the commissioners 
themselves; and the laity, who hoped to gain a portion of the 
epoil, showed themselves as avaricious and grasping as fame has 
commonly reported them to have been. But to the question 
whether or not it was, on the whole, a good and right thing to 
alienate foundations, and issue the decree of destruction against 
establishments, which had been instituted with the avowed object 
of the service of God, but which had so lamentably betrayed 
the designs of their founders, we think the volume in question 
affords sufficient grounds for a decided answer in the affirma- 
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tive. We have seen the verdict pronounced on the members of 
religious houses by Mapes in the 13th century, and Wicliffe in 
the 14th; and in the century and quarter which had elapsed 
between the death of the latter and the accession of Henry VIII. 
they appear to have become still more depraved. The popular 
ideas on the subject are, we fear, fully borne out by this volume. 
There were not merely harmless impostures, such as those dis- 
covered in the priory of Maiden Bradley—‘ Gode’s cote, our 
* Ladye’s smoke; part of Godde’s supper in coena domini, pars 
‘ petre super qua natus erat Jesus in Bethlehem:’! and in the 
monastery of Bury S$. Edmund’s— The coles that S. Lawrence 
‘ was tosted with all, the paring of S. Edmunde’s nayles, S. 
‘ Thomas of Canterbury penneknyff and his bootes, and diver 
‘skulles for the hedache; pieces of the holie crosse able to 
‘make a hole crosse of,’? &ec., and elsewhere ;—but they con- 
tained persons of both sexes living in open and habitual in- 
fraction of the laws of morality: e.g. there was the Prior of 
Maiden Bradley, ‘ which,’ says Dr. Layton to Cromwell, ‘ is an 
‘holy father, and hath but six children, and but one dowghter 
‘ married yet of the goodes of the monasterie, trysting shortlie 
‘to marry the reste. His sones be tale men waittyng upon 
‘hym.’ What follows is too gross to be transcribed. ‘The 
Pope, it appears, ‘ considering his fragilitie,’ actually gave him a 
license to continue in this way of living; and he took a Mr. 
Underhill to be his ‘ gostely father.’ The Abbot of Langdon, in 
Kent, was in much the same circumstances, The commissioner, 
Dr. Layton, visited the abbey, suddenly, and arranged his 
attendants so as to ‘circumcept the abbay, and surely to kepe 
‘ alle backe dorres and startyng hoilles,’ &c. Dr. Layton then 
forcibly entered the building, on which the abbot’s 

‘ Gentilwoman bestyrrede hir stumpes towarde her starting hoilles, and 
ther Bartlett watchyng the pursuet, towke the tendre demoisel, and after 
I had examynede hir, to Dover ther to the maire to sett hir in sum cage or 
prison for eight daies: and I browght holy father Abbot to Canterbury, 
and here in Christes churche I will leve him in prison. “To tell you,” he 
continues, “all this commodie, but for the Abbot a tragedie, it were too 
long. Now hit shalle appere to gentilmen of this contrey and other the 


comons, that ye shall not deprive or visite but upon substanciall 
groundes.’” * 


In this sentiment our readers, we doubt not, will concur. He 
attributes the idea of making that sudden visitation to Divine 
inspiration, confessing that he had rather expected to find a 
woman of that description among the canons, than in the very 
chamber of the abbot himself. Even the monks in the Charter 
House, in London, who were of all the orders the most obsti- 
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nate in opposing the measures of Henry, lived more or less in 
contradiction to their rule. 

‘ These Charterhouse monks would be called solitary; but to the cloister 
door thereby above twenty-four keys, in the hands of twenty-four persons, 


and it is like in letters, unprofytable tales and tidings, and sometime per- 
verse councell cometh and goeth by reason thereof, ! 


There is certainly one thing to be urged in extenuation of 
the immoral clergy of those days, though the excuse, of course, 
cannot apply to the members of the religious houses. The King 
was entirely opposed to the marriage of the clergy. Letter 78, 
from Tyrrell to Cromwell, relates that the Vicar of Mendyllsham 
had, at Pentecost, ‘ brought home his woman and children into 
‘ his vicarage, declaring how he is married unto her,’ and beg- 
ging to know what should be done ‘ for the reformacion off his 
* open crime, whyche is abomynable in the jugement off the lay 
‘ people.’ The next letter, apparently from the same person, 
informs Cromwell of his marriage; and whilst he slips in the 
argument for the marriage of the clergy, that it would make 
them ‘dubbyll and dubbyll faythefull’ to the crown—* furste 

* yn love, secondly for fear that the byschoppe of Rome should 
‘sette yn hys powre unto their desolacion "—it is amusing to 
see in what a hurry the author was to comply with the royal 
and popular feeling; in obedience to which (and to an order 
from the King in Council) he immediately sent ‘ the woman’ to 
her friends sixty miles off. 

These were, however, by no means the only kind of evil that 
was to be found in the religious houses. The monks of Per- 
shore spent their time in cards, dice, tables, and debauchery ; * 
and the Abbot of Rievaulx was in other respects as unworthy 
his post. 

‘ All the country maketh exclamations of this Abbot of Rievaulx, upon 
his abominable lying and extortions by him committed, also many wrongs 
to divers miserable persons done, which evidently doth appear by bills cor- 
roborate to be true, with their oathes corporal in the presence of the com- 


missioners and the said abbot taken, and upon the same sixteen witnesses 
examined, affirming their exclamations to be true.’ 3 


The Abbot of Fountains was convicted of still stranger 
crimes; viz. theft and sacrilege. ‘ At midnight,’ as Layton and 
Legh wrote to Cromwell, 


‘Caused his chaplain to steal thesexton’s keys, and took out a jewell,across 
of gold with stones. One Warren, a goldsmith of the Chepe, was with him in 
hischamber at that hour, and there they stole out a great emerald with aruby; 
the said Warren made the Abbot believe the ruby to be but a garnet, and 
so for that he paid nothing, for the emerald but 20/. He sold him also 
then plate without weight or ounces: how much the Abbot, therefore, 
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therein was deceived he cannot tell, for the truth is he was a very fool, and 
a miserable idiot. We pronounced him perjured, and willed him to shew 
us a cause why he ought not of right and justs to be deprived, and rehearsed 
and read unto him his own rule, which deprived him for the premises, with 
other many his transgressions more, which were too long to write. He 
could not deny but that by those his own rules he ought to be deprived, if 
there had been no other law made or written for deprivation; and for a 
conclusion he hath resigned privily into our hands, no man thereof yet 
knowing. We have accepted and admitted his resignation, e¢ declaravimus 
monasterium jam esse vacans, and suffereth him to minister in all things (for 
the avoidance of suspicion), even as he did before, till we know your 
further pleasure. There is never a monk in that house meet for that 
room,’ ! 


The truth of the character here given of the abbot few will 
be disposed to deny or question. But now follows a little 
jobbing, of what we should call a Simoniacal nature, for the 
appointment for his successor. 


‘If the Earl of Cumberland knew that it was void, he would make all 
labour he could possible for the cellarer there, which I ensure you is not 
meet, therefore, for such causes as I know ye will allow, when I shall 
declare them unto you. There is a monk of the house called Marmaduke 
.... the wisest monk within England of that coat and well learned, 
twenty years officer and ruler of all that house, a wealthy fellow, which will 
give you six hundred marks to make him abbot there, and pay you imme- 
diately after the election, without delay or respite; at one payment, and as 
I suppose without much borrowing. The first fruits to the king is a thou- 
sand pounds, which he with his policy will pay within three years, and owe 
no man therefore one groat, as he saith, and his reason therein is very appa- 
rent. If ye have not therefore provided or promised such a room for any other 
your friends, this man we think were meet both for the king’s honour, and 
for the discharge of your conscience, and the profit of house; and I am 
sure all the abbots of his religion will think hima right apt man thereunto, 
and the most meet of any other.’ ? 


The Abbot of Bury S. Edmunds hardly lived according to the 
example of his predecessor, Samson; and it is, perhaps, on the 
whole,’ well for his credit that there was no Chaplain Jocelin 
to relate his life. 

‘ As for the Abbot, we found nothing suspect as touching his living, but 
it was detected that he lay much forth in his granges, that he delighted 
much in playing at dice and cards, and therein spent much money, and in 
building for his pleasure. He did not preach openly. Also that he con- 
verted divers farms into copyholds, whereof poor men doth complain. Also 


he seemed to be addict to the maintaining of such superstitious ceremonies 
as hath been used heretofore.’ * 


This abbey had become very rich. 


‘Pleaseth it your lordship to be advertised, that we have been at St. 
Edmund’s Bury, where we found a rich shrine which was very cumbrous to 
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deface. We have taken in the said monastery in gold and silver five thou- 
sand marks, and above, over, and besides, a well and rich cross with eme- 
ralds, as also divers and sundry stones of great value, and yet we have left 
the church, abbot, and convent very well furnished with plate of silver 
necessary for the same.’ ! 


The same was also the case with the convent of Glastonbury? 
and many others. 

We are glad to find, among the many instances of profligate 
monks, one at least of an opposite character. Had all the 
mohasteries produced superiors as blameless of life as the 
aged Abbot of Faversham, they might perhaps have remained to 
this day. He is writing to beg a continuance of his house and 
office :— 

‘If the chief office and profession of an Abbot be (as I have ever taken 
it), to live chaste and solitarily, to be separate from the intermeddling of 
worldly things, to serve God quietly, to distribute his faculties in refreshing 
of poor indigent persons, to have a vigilant eye to the good order and rule 
of his house and the flock to him committed in God, | trust your favour 
and benevolence obtained (whereof I right humbly require you), I myself 
may and am as well able yet now to supply and continue those parts, as 
ever I was in all my life, as concerning the sufficiency of mine own 
person.’ 3 

Many of the nuns were no better in life than the monks;* 
but there were honourable exceptions, like the Abbot of Favers- 
ham, among them also. Such was the Abbess of Godstow, who 
challenges inquiry into her past life. 


‘In my office I trust I have done the best in my power to the mainte- 
nance of God’s true honour, with all truth and obedience to the king’s 
majesty.’® 


And with much natural pathos implores the aid of Cromwell 
against Dr. London and his ‘ greate rowte.’ Of the same good 
cast were the prioress and nuns of Lekeburn, in Lincolnshire: * 
and the Abbess of the Nunnery of Delapré, in Northamptonshire. 
The following provision was made for the last named, 


‘And forasmuch as I found that late abbess so conformable, and the 
house in so good state, considering divers grave charges she hath be att, I 
did assign unto her for her comfort in her great age the fourth part of the 
sheep, viz., fivescore, a certain of every kind of grain, a certain of every 
sort of the cattle, whereof I found praty store, and likewise of the stuff 
and implements, beseeching your lordship to ratify the same, and to be 
good lord to her and to her poor sisters in their pensions,’? 


But the allowance made to those who left their convents was 
both meagre and paid with difficulty.® 
But now comes the question of what is to be done with those 
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abbots or priors who refused to surrender their houses? The 
editor of this volume has a very pertinent remark on the 
subject : 


‘* Several of the abbots,” he says, “ who were stubborn in refusing sur- 
render, or who thwarted the king’s measures, or disobeyed his arbitrary 
commands, were on one charge or other indicted for high treason, and 
brought to the block, or to the gallows, which helped to strike terror into 
the others.” ’"—P. 254. 


His words are quite borne out by the case which he gives at 
length, of Whiting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury; and it cer- 
tainly is a very grievous blot on the proceedings of the crown. 
Abbot Whiting would not resign his house. Like the Abbot 
of S§. Albans, ‘ he contynued allweys one man, and waxed hourly 
‘ more obstinate and less conformable.’ So the commissioners 
had him to the tower of the abbey, ‘being but a very weak man 
and sickly.’ They then proceeded to his trial and the suppres- 
sion of the monastery. They informed Cromwell of the contents 
of the abbey, which were, certain articles of plate, and 300J. in 
money. ‘There were living in it three Bachelors of Divinity, 
‘which were but meanly learned.’ They soon after announced 
the discovery of much more money and plate, ‘muryde up in 
‘ wallis, vaultis, and other secrette placis, as well by the abbott 
* as other of the conventt, and also convaide to diverse placis in 


* the countrye;’ and ‘they do suppose daily to increase in plate 
‘ and other goodis, by false knaves convayde,’ and the ‘ detection 
‘ of dyvers and sundrye treasons’ committed and done by the 
* Abbot of Glastonbury.’ The result was, that he was arraigned 
for the robbing of Glastonbury church, and the next day exe- 
cuted on Tor Hill, near Glastonbury, with two of his monks. 
‘ He wente,’ says Pollard to Cromwell— 


‘From Wellys to Glastonbury, and there was drawyn thorow the towne 
upon a hurdyll to the hyll, callyd the Torre, wheare he was put into exe- 
cution, taking his death very patiently.’ 


His remains were not allowed Christian burial, but the head 
was struck off, and the body divided into four parts, of which 
one part was exposed at Wells, another at Bath, the third at 
Ilchester, and the last at Bridgewater." It is impossible to 
justify a trial conducted in such indecent haste, where the ac- 
cused had no time or means allowed him to plead, and where 
his enemies were his judges; and it is little to be wondered at 
that his death should have had a profound effect on the neigh- 
bourhood, and his name have been long held in remembrance— 
if, indeed, it can be said to be forgotten even now. The editor 
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gives us some doggerel lines, commemorative of the fate both of 
the abbey and its chief ruler, as in popular use in the seventeenth 
century. They conclude thus: 


*’Tis an ominous thing how this church is abused, 
Remember how poor Abbot Whiting was used.’ 


But whilst there were numerous petitions from laymen, to 
purchase or have bestowed on them the lands, buildings, or 
building-materials of the religious houses, it was by no means 
the intention of the commissioners to give away all the proceeds 
of the suppression of these houses. Dr. Layton writes to Crom- 
well, from Oxford, that he had established lectures in Divinity, 
Moral and Natural Philosophy, Latin and Greek, in six of the 
colleges, and had directed that such as were too poor to support 
public lectures should compel their men to ‘ frequente and have 
*‘ dayly concourse unto the saide lectures.’! And at the close of 
the volume we have a draft, partly, we are told by the editor, 
in Henry’s own hand, of several new bishopricks which it was 
his purpose to found out of the monastic revenues, and of which 
six were afterwards actually founded. Five of these were till 
lately in existence, viz. Peterborough, the last abbot of which 
was the first bishop; Chester, Oxford, Bristol, and Gloucester. 
The see last named had for its first bishop John Wakeman, 
previously Abbot of Tewkesbury. 

We here take leave of these instructive volumes. We have 
been able, indeed, to call the attention of our readers to but a 
very small portion of the vast number published by the Society. 
Our choice in those which we have made the subject of our 
remarks has been influenced by a wish not to give a thorough 
review of their contents (for even that, in our limited space, 
would have been impossible), but to show by the selection of a 
few here and there, which give occasional glimpses of the con- 
dition of the Church and State, and afford something of an 
illustration of, if not a key to, some of the great movements in 
each, what sources of thought and information the labour of a 
few individuals is offering to the public; and that, among the 
works issued by the Society, there are some at least which will 
amply repay perusal, even though couched in an antiquated 
dialect, or a semi-barbarous language. 
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Art. IIl.—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Antnony Frovupe, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I—IV. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West-Strand. Second 
Edition. 1857-8. 


THERE are two methods of writing history which are entirely 
of modern growth. We will call them respectively the philo- 
sophical and the hero-worshipping style ; the former is, perhaps, 
only a natural development which is necessarily attendant on 
a largely-increased accumulation of historical facts, and a cor- 
responding cultivation of intellectual power; the other, we 
think, more nearly resembles a lusus nature, being not so much 
dependent on laws that can be traced, as owing its existence to 
the accident of having been adopted by an individual writer. 
Accordingly, writers of the philosophical school form a class, 
or, indeed, it may be said, many classes, whilst the hero-worship- 
ping writers of history are to be counted as so many separate 
units. Philosophical writers of history, of one kind or another, 
have existed almost from the earliest times. It is only neces- 
sary to mention Thucydides as distinguished from Herodotus, 
and Tacitus in contrast with Livy, as instances in point. Both 
Thucydides and Tacitus knew something about human nature, 
as any one might judge, if only from their utter carelessness 
about displaying their knowledge ; both also understood some- 
thing of political science, and both are entitled, in contrast with 
other historians of their time, to be called philosophical writers ; 
and certainly history, without some such relief as this, must be 
considered a dull study ; neither if writers of history had always 
made their philosophy subordinate to their facts, should we 
have any ground for complaint against them on the score of 
interspersing a dull routine of facts with remarks tending to 
apportion the value of the different transactions they narrate, 
their relation to each other, and their general bearings upon 
political and social science. But this kind of thing has been 
immensely overdone, and we must own to a feeling of disgust 
at both of these classes of writers which we are alluding to. 
If the events of the last few years had been ever so ambiguously 
predicted, we might have thought more highly of the Inde tibi 
tueque reipublice quod witere capias ; but as we do not find that, 
in point of fact, the most accomplished readers of history are 
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able to predict the future, so we must be allowed to express a 
misgiving as to the depth of those writers who set themselves 
to prove that all things have happened just as they ought to 
have happened. M. Guizot will occur to most of our readers 
as an instance of the philosophical school of historians, and we 
may speak of him as one of the best specimens of the type. He 
was so completely a statesman, and possessed so many qualities 
of mind to check and counteract the tendency to run wild in 
philosophising, that his views are always valuable and instruc- 
tive, even when his readers may not precisely accord with his 
sentiments ; but let any attentive reader go through his ‘ History 
of the Times of Charles the First and the Protectorate,’ and he 
will see how entirely he was absorbed by the one idea of the 
inevitableness of every thing that happened. We shall be 
curious to see how far this writer will be led away by the same 
idea, in narrating the circumstances of his own life, and whether 
the comiag volumes of the ‘Memoirs of my own Time’ will 
attempt, on philosophical grounds, to show that his own banish- 
ment from political life was the inevitable result of cireum- 
stances. What writers of this stamp have more or less ignored, 
viz. the influence of what we may call accidents on the fate of 
history, a recent writer, who has pushed the philosophical mode 
of composition to its extreme development, has boldly and 
designedly set aside as having no existence, because all things, 
in his opinion, may be reduced to fixed laws. Mr. Buckle has 
settled the question, and affirms that the course of history could 
have been no other than it has been. Let it be remembered that 
he has also, apparently to his own satisfaction, settled the deep 
questions which have remained for so many hundred years with- 
out the slightest approximation to a solution; viz. the doctrines of 
fatalism and of responsibility, and the moral government of the 
universe. He has seen his way further than previous writers 
of this class; with him the particular is altogether merged in 
the general, the individual lost sight of in the principle. 

The general resemblance of feature between the history of 
different periods and different countries cannot be denied; the 
influence of climate, and a thousand other conditions, upon 
human character, must not be underrated ; but history can never 
be read aright by any one who ignores the freedom of the human 
will, or what we take leave to call the accidental existence at a 
given moment of certain individuals who turned the course of 
things. Had Newton never lived, it is certain that astrono- 
mical science must have made progress in a somewhat similar 
mode to that in which it has advanced. How long the disco- 
very of the law of gravitation would have been retarded, we do 
not know; we only know that it would have been retarded, if 
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only from this, that when discovered, and all but proved, it 
failed to gain the assent of philosophers of the day. Similarly, 
if Napoleon had been cut off in childhood, the course of events 
of European history would no doubt have somewhat resembled 
the history of the first half of the nineteenth century; but we 
think all our readers will agree with us that the modifications 
would have been neither few nor unimportant. And what we 
mean to assert is, that after tracing out the general laws which 
pervade history, and however successful we may have been in 
exhibiting the similarities of development in different periods, 
there will always remain a very large residuum of outstanding 
facts to be accounted for on no general principles, but referable 
only to the individual and the accidental. 

It is this difference that must ever obtain between the histo- 
rical and the physical. The outstanding facts of physical science 
are destined some day to be inclosed in more general laws, or 
in modifications of existing laws, and will give their place to 
other facts of observation, which, after exhibiting apparent 
discrepancy, will at last be made to yield their tribute to human 
ingenuity ; but so long as the freedom of the human will is 
what it is, will the phenomena of history refuse to be included 
in mathematical formule. 

There is an opposite error in writing history which is even 
of more recent growth than the philosophising spirit of which 
we have been speaking. It is, perhaps, scarcely so dangerous 
an extreme as the other; for though the attempt to philosophise 
may carry with it those who are unable to see far into prin- 
ciples, or disentangle fallacies of argument, yet the writing up 
an individual hero is sure to be seen through in the long run, 
by any ordinary person who accustoms himself to judge of 
characters for himself. The most remarkable instance of this 
style of writing is, or we should rather say was, Lord Macau- 
lay’s panegyric of William the Third. From such authorship 
we admit that we do not expect any permanent ill results. All 
people are judges, or at least fancy themselves able to judge, of 
individual character ; and if people have been deceived into an 
undue admiration of the conduct or the talents of the hero of 
the story, it is tolerably certain that a reaction will, sooner or 
later, set in; and, notwithstanding the praise which has been 
echoed in high quarters of the ability of William of Orange, 
and the barony which his encomium has earned for his biogra- 
pher, the next generation will probably recur to the opimions 
which, within this quarter of a century, were more commonly 
held of the vulgar Dutch Protestant, to whom the people of 
this country thought proper to offer the crown matrimonial of 
Great Britain. 
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We have said Lord Macaulay was the principal exponent of 
this system of writing history. And we speak in the past 
tense, because Mr. Froude has certainly out-Heroded Herod, 
in his admiration of the hero to whom he devotes himself. 
A few months ago one would have thought, if there was any 
sovereign of England more hopeless for any such purpose than 
another, Henry the Eighth would have been, by universal 
consent, fixed upon as the tyrant who could not possibly have 
been held up to the admiration of our countrymen. Yet, 
strange to say, a tale of wonderful plausibility has been con- 
structed,—and that, too, on the basis of State Papers and 
original documents of all sorts,—and there is so much of valuable 
information mixed up with the romance, and so great a display 
of good writing, that we doubt not many a reader has been 
inveigled into Mr. Froude’s estimate, whether real or professed, 
of the character of the greatest monster who ever sat on the 
throne of England. 

After having said what we have as to the certainty of public 
characters finding their proper level, and being estimated tole- 
rably fairly in the long run, it might be thought a superfluous 
task to attempt to unravel the story which Mr. Froude has so 
carefully woven together. And, indeed, all we propose to our- 
selves is to hasten the downfall of the popularity of a work 
which will last but a very few years at the longest. There are 
two points which Mr. Froude has undertaken to exhibit: first, 
the great intellectual power, and force of will with which Henry 
managed the affairs of the great nation of which he was absolute 
monarch ; secondly, the self-abnegation which prompted him to 
sacrifice all his own private interests and affections for the good 
of his darling people. Both these views are in a manner new. 
No writer has, before Mr. Froude, done justice to Henry’s great 
capacity of government; nor indeed has any historian — 
to appreciate the extraordinary power of will by which he 
swayed the opinions, or, at least, the actions of all his officers 
and subordinates. We are told indeed of the strong will of the 
Tudors, but by far the strongest of them all has had far less 
credit on this score than he deserved. The inevitable progress 
of affairs, the spirit of the age, the invention of printing, the 
diffusion of knowledge, have all been made to play their part 
in bringing about the mighty changes that were effected in 
State as well as in Church; yet all these were but the con- 
ditions ; the sole cause, so to speak, was the stern will and 
unflinching consistency of Henry the Eighth. This view comes 
out rather incidentally than as of set purpose in Mr. Froude’s 
volumes. It seems as if it were impossible for those who have 
had access to original documents, and seen how Henry interlined, 
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altered, amended, the productions of statesmen and divines,— 
to dispute either his intellectual power or his industrious devo- 
tion to business; but to make a display of him in this light was 
at least not the primary object of the volumes before us. Nay, 
in one point of view, it was expedient to understate the amount 
of the king’s individual labours in the cause of his beloved 
country ; and there is evident policy in attributing to others, 
in conjunction with the king, acts and proceedings, the very 
defence of which rests mainly on the allegation that parliament, 
privy counsellors, and archbishops acquiesced in and approved of 
them. Even our author cannot disguise that some things in 
Henry’s conduct look a little ugly at first sight. And it esta- 
blishes a very plausible defence if it can be shown that the 
king was not solitary in his judgment. What people will 
condemn as solitary in an individual, will appear excusable, 
or even right and necessary, when many appear to concur in 
and sanction it. Accordingly, the spirit of self-sacrifice rather 
than either the intellectual power or the strength of will in 
Henry’s character, must be considered the point, to illustrate 
which these volumes were principally written; and, omitting 
any direct allusion, for the present, to the interesting episodes 
which are interwoven with the plot of the drama, we will 
follow Mr. Froude along its main current. 
Before, however, we enter upon this, we may congratulate 
Mr. Froude on his entire freedom from the fault which we have 
been charging on Mr. Buckle. The two styles of writing his- 
tory of which we have been speaking, it is true, seem somewhat 
exclusive of each other, if not contradictory; and it could only 
be by a strange inconsistency that they could appear in one and 
the same work of any given author. Yet, though we gladly 
acquit Mr, Froude of inconsistency, on the logical ground that 
eodem tempore is one of the conditions of a perfect contradiction, 
we may be allowed to congratulate him on the happy incon- 
sistency exhibited between his present work and a previous 
publication, which ten years ago enjoyed an ephemeral popu- 
larity. We mean the ‘Shadows of the Clouds,’ which, as it 
appears to us, could scarcely have had any other purpose than 
to disprove human responsibility, on the ground that circum- 
stances determine human actions; in other words, that human 
things must happen as they do, the actors in them being the 
tools of a controlling fate, or an unavoidable destiny. We do 
not allude to the change of opinion as being at all against Mr. 
Froude. On the contrary, we think the change is so much 
from the worse to the better, that an author is really to be con- 
gratulated upon it, supposing it to be a real and genuine change. 
And we have no more reason to question the reality of this 
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change, than we have to doubt the reality of his belief in the 
theory which he advocated in the little volume we have been 
referring to, or the apparent belief in miraculous agency in 
another anonymous publication, which is usually attributed 
to the same author, and which appeared in Dr. Newman’s 
series of ‘Lives of the Saints.’ Certainly, the author who 
could attribute such momentous consequences to a single step 
of Margaret of Scotland, cannot be spoken of as undervaluing 
the influence of an individual will on the course of public 
events. 


‘Meanwhile the queen-mother was reaping the harvest of her own folly. 
There had been a moment when it rested with her to have anticipated the 
ruin of the kingdoms, and to have coloured (it is impossible to conjecture 
how deeply) the complexion of their fortunes. Had she played her part, 
the marriage would have been arranged between James and Mary. An 
act of Parliament, would have declared them, should no male heir be born 
to the King, joint inheritors of the two crowns. Then there would have 
been no divorce of Catharine; for there would have been no object fora 
divorce. No miserable scandals would have clouded the declining years of 
Henry. Perhaps there would have been no breach with Rome, and no 
Reformation in the form which it in fact assumed. On the behaviour 
of such poor creatures as Margaret, events of so mighty a moment at times 
depend.’—Vol. iv. p. 43. 


We must leave it to the author to reconcile this statement 
with the opinions expressed elsewhere in these volumes, as to 
the swelling and uncontrollable tide of reformation. 

* Yet still the stream flowed on, caring little for human opposition. To 
swim with it, or to swim against it, affected little the velocity with which 
the English world was swept into the new era. The truth stole into men’s 
minds, they knew not how. The king, as we have seen, began to shrink 
from persecution, and to shelter suspected persons from orthodox cruelty. 
The Parliament, which would not yet alter the heresy law, tempered the 
action of it, and was rather contented to retard a movement which threat- 
ened to be too wildly precipitate, than attempt any more to arrest it.’— 
Vol. iv. p. 481. 


In the general sentiment which this passage is meant to illus- 
trate, we entirely concur. Before the reader can acquiesce in 
the truth of the particular instance alleged, he must dispose of 
the case against Henry’s character, which the following pages 
are mainly intended to elucidate. 

The first instance in which the sincerity of Henry’s desire to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his people, is tested, occurs in 
the divorce of Catharine of Arragon. “And here, if implicit 
credence is to be given to the king’s public asseveration, the case 
is settled. The policy and skill exhibited in Henry’s speech 
before the court, which sat in June, 1529, cannot be called in 
question ; the speech itself has been recorded in all the histories 
of the period ; we need not, therefore, do more than quote a few 
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important words from it. ‘I will in her absence declare unto 
* you all, that she hath been to me as. . . . . comfortable a wife 
as I could wish or desire.’ After going on to say, that the 
miserable state of doubt in which he had for years past been 
labouring, was first suggested by the ambassador of the French 
king, who, as he alleged, thought the legitimacy of his daughter 
Mary a matter of question, . craftily alluded to the disas- 
trous consequences of the doubtful succession, if he should not 
have an heir male (the apparent sincerity of the admission 
that this consideration had some little additional weight in the 
prosecution of the cause is quite charming). Then follows the 
repeated assertion, ‘ that I thought it good therefore, in relief 
‘ of the weighty burden of scrupulous conscience, and the quiet 
‘estate of the whole realm, to attempt the law therein, and 
‘whether I might take another wife, in case that my first 
‘ copulation with this gentlewoman was not lawful; which I 
‘intend not for any carnal concupiscence, nor for any displea- 
‘sure or mislike of the queen’s person or age, with whom I 
‘could be as well content to continue during my life, if our 
‘marriage may stand with God’s laws, as with any woman 
‘alive.’ We must make one more extract from the speech 
made by the king a few months previously, to Cardinal Cam- 
eggio and a concourse of the nobility assembled at Bridewell. 
The consistency of this speech with the other is most remark- 
able. We only concern ourselves with the following passage : 
* And, as touching the queen, if it be adjudged by the law of 
‘God that she is my lawful wife, there was never thing more 
‘ pleasant nor more acceptable to me in my life, both for the 
‘ discharge and clearing of my conscience, as also from the good 
‘ qualities and conditions the which I know to be in her. For 
‘assure you all that . ... she isa woman of most gentle- 
ness of mind, humility, and buxomness; yea, of all good 
‘ qualities appertaining to nobility. She is without comparison, 
‘as I these twenty years almost have had the true experiment, 
‘so that if I were to marry again, if the marriage might be 
* good, I would surely choose her above all other women.’ The 
date of this speech is October, 1528, that of the speech from 
which the preceding extract was made, is June of the following 
= The dates are, in this instance, important, as will appear 
y the sequel. 

Nothing certainly could be more reasonable, or creditable to 
the king, supposing him honest and sincere, than these speeches ; 
but most people know enough of history to be sure that the 
speeches of kings are not always to be trusted. In the 
private letters which pass between individuals, there is a better 
chance of getting at the secret motives and mainsprings of 
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action. Indeed, evidence of this kind, especially where the 
letters were not intended to be divulged, is perhaps the best 
historical evidence that can be produced. Let us see what is 
—— in the matter of the divorce of Catharine of Arragon. 

Je do not profess to be able to bring forth much that is new ; 
but shall quote for the most part from documents which have 
long been before the public, and which are entitled to as much 
consideration as the new records to which Mr. Froude seems 
almost exclusively to have devoted himself. 

In the first place, then, we refer our readers to the second 
despatch of Cardinal Wolsey, to Sir Gregory de Casale. It is not 
printed in Burnet’s or Strype’s Collections, perhaps because it 
did not altogether suit their purpose, but it is alluded to in the 
first despatch which Burnet published, and which we believe 
exists nowhere else in print, except in the Collection of 
Records, to the first part of his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ 
p- 11. These despatches are unfortunately in Latin. The 
second of these, which was printed from the State Paper Office, 
is in the State Papers of King Henry the Eighth’s reign (vol. vii. 
p- 18.) It is difficult, and for our present purpose unnecessary, 
precisely to estimate the conduct of Wolsey throughout this 
affair. One thing is certain, that he was privy to the king’s 
secret wishes ; oak as far as any person could be, was acquainted 
with the motives which prompted his conduct; and, though we 
have it not in Henry’s own hand-writing, yet the evidence is as 
good as if we had the king’s own expression of his intention. 
‘In hac preterea re,’ says Wolsey, ‘nonnulla sunt secreta 
‘ Sanctissimo Domino Nostro secreto exponenda, et non credenda 
‘scriptis: quas ob causas, morbosque nonnullos, quibus absque 
‘remedio Regina laborat, et ob conceptum etiam animi scru- 
‘pulum Regia Majestas nec potest nec vult ullo unquam posthac 
‘ tempore illa uti, vel ut uxorem admittere, quodcunque evenerit.’ 
‘ There are, moreover, certain things to be privately explained 
‘to his holiness, which may not be committed to paper; also 
‘ certain irremediable diseases which the queen labours under, 
‘on account of which, as well as on the score of his Majesty’s 
‘ scruple of conscience, he neither can nor will ever again live 
‘ with her as his- wife, whatever may be the issue of the case.’ 
The date of this letter is December 6, 1527, nearly two years 
~ to the twice repeated solemn declaration of the king, that 

e would, if free to choose, fix upon Catharine for his wife 


before any other person in the world. 

We have preferred quoting this passage from Wolsey’s de- 
spatch, because of the date, which we repeat is December 6, 
1527; but lest it should be thought a mere invention of 
Wolsey’s, we will quote a few words from a despatch of the 
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king, of December, 1528, (State Papers, vol. vii. p. 128), where 
Knight and his colleagues are commissioned ‘to say plainly 
* unto his holiness, that this the king’s desire and intent convolare 
‘ad secundas nupcias non patitur negativum .. . . and that all 
‘ the calculation to the contrary shall be thought vain and frus- 
‘tratory.’ In another set of instructions, (ibid. p. 136), they 
are required to say of the queen, ‘ whose body his grace from 
‘marvellous great and secret respects is utterly resolved and 
‘ determined never to use.’ The date of this is December 1, 
1529. Now these extracts contain an avowal on Henry’s part, 
consistently persevered in for two years, 7.e. from the end of 
1527 to 1529, to abstain from cohabitation with Catharine. 

We are indebted to Mr. Froude himself for pointing attention 
to this document, but must express our unfeigned astonishment 
that he should quote it in evidence of Henry’s desire of straight- 
forward dealing, both in himself and all parties concerned. In the 
analysis given by the editor of the State Papers, the com- 
mencement of this document is accurately described thus :— 
‘ They are to induce the pope to pronounce against the pre- 
‘ tended brief found in Spain;’ and the whole sum of the instruc- 
tions is that of an imperious tyrant, whose purpose is to force 
the pope to use all the power vested in him (of the extent of 
which power the writer is evidently uncertain) ‘in deciding in 
‘ Henry’s favour.’ It assigns all the arguments for the invalidity 
of the brief, and all the advantages which will accrue from its 
being declared not authentic; it goes on to advance that the 
pope shall be made to promise to give sentence in the king’s 
favour, and for the king’s purpose, within three months at the 
furthest ; and, if nothing better could be obtained, that they 
should procure a dispensation for the king to marry again, if 
the queen could be induced to ‘enter religion,’ ¢.e. to take the 
vows of chastity; and if there should be any difficulty on the 
queen’s part, to ascertain whether the pope would dispense with 
Henry’s vows of chastity, if the queen should undertake to 
enter religion, upon the king’s promise to do the same; and, 
this failing, whether the pope could be urged to grant an abso- 
lute dispensation to have two wives, so as to legitimate the 
children of both marriages, ‘ whereof some great reasons and 
‘ precedents, specially of the Old Testament, appear,’ (p. 136.) 
Finally, they were instructed to say, that ‘whatever shall be 
‘ found of bull or brief, or otherwise, the king’s highness findeth 
‘his conscience so unquieted, his succession in such danger, 
‘and his most royal person in such perplexity, for things 
* unknown and not to be spoken, that other remedy there is not 
‘ but his grace to come, by one way or other, and specially at 
‘his hands, if it may be to the desired end, and that all the 
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‘concertacion to the contrary, shall be thing vain and frus- 
‘ tratory.’ 

The case against the king seems tolerably complete ; but, 
that nothing may be wanting, we will quote another extract 
or two from Henry’s letters to Anne Boleyn. The originals of 
these letters are preserved in the Vatican, and they have fre- 
quently been printed. They are without date, but the arrange- 
ment and the dates have been fixed beyond all possibility of 
doubt, by Dr. Lingard, in his history. In the autumn of 1527, 
he writes, ‘And seeing my darling is absent I can no less do 
‘than send her some flesh, representing my name, which is 
‘hart’s flesh for Henry, prognosticating that hereafter, God 
‘ willing, you must enjoy some of mine, which if he pleased I 
‘would were now.’ Three or four months later he concludes 
his letter thus, ‘ Wishing myself (specially an evening) in my 
‘ sweetheart’s arms, whose * * *! i trust shortly to cusse.’ 
In September, 1528, we find him making use of the expression, 
‘No more to you at the present, mine own darling, for lack of 
‘ time, but that I would you were in mine arms, or I in yours, 
‘ for I think it long since I kisst you.’ 

And now we ask any unprejudiced reader to judge for him- 
self, whether he can agree with Mr. Sharon Turner’s view of 
these letters being delicate and respectful. To us they appear 
to prove almost to a demonstration, that Anne had allowed the 
king every liberty, short of actual sexual intercourse. We may 
say, by the way, that they seem to us to prove also that matters 
had not gone so far as this. To this we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of recurring; for the present we are only concern d 
with the matter of Henry’s consistency and honesty, his self- 
sacrifice, and single view to the good of his people. It was with 
the same view, we suppose, that whilst this was going on, and 
the sweating sickness raging all around him, he was receiving 
the Holy Communion every Sunday and festival. 

We perhaps owe some apology to the reader for quoting these 

es. Dr. Lingard alludes to one of these letters, and says 
that it concludes with expressions too indelicate to transcribe. 
Our object being to enable the reader to judge for himself of the 
professions of the king, we have felt that it was impossible to 
omit them. 

These letters seem to be much less known than’ they ought to 
be; the reason of this probably is, that it has not been thought 
worth while to bring forward evidence of such a kind, in a case 
where, as it might have been thought, the world had pronounced 





" We have been obliged to omit the expression here, as not being fit to appear 
in print. 
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its unalterable judgment. Now that there seems to be some 
danger of that judgment being rescinded, there is an increased 
importance attached to them, and perhaps a short account of 
them may be acceptable to our readers, if only with the view 
of precluding any argument that may be alleged against their 
authenticity. They Som been lodged in the Vatican library 
for more than a hundred and eighty years, for Burnet saw 
them there in 1685. (See his ‘ Travels,’ Letter 4, p. 227). He 
says, ‘ When it appeared that I was come from England, King 
‘ Henry the Eighth’s Book of the Seven Sacraments, with an 
‘inscription written upon it with his own hand, to Pope Leo 
‘the Tenth, was showed me, together with a collection of 
* some letters that he had writ to Anne Boleyn, of which some 
‘are in English and some in French. I, that knew his hand 
‘ well, saw clearly that they were no forgeries.’ The letters 
were first printed in London, in 1714, with the title ‘ Lettres 
d’Amour du Roi Henri 4 Anne Boleyn,’ and they have been 
subsequently reprinted several times. A minute description of 
them is given in the twenty-first volume of the ‘ Pamphleteer,’ 
(p. 329), and a fac-simile of the commencements, as well as of the 
signatures, appears in the same volume (pp. 346-7). Henry’s 
handwriting is so peculiar and illegible, that it would be recog- 
nised at the first glance by any one acquainted with it. And 
there is no difficulty in getting access to genuine specimens of 
his handwriting, as numerous documents exist in the Cotton 
Collection, written either wholly or in part in the king’s hand. 
Indeed, the theological papers, interlined and altered by him, are 
well known to all editors and writers who have been concerned 
in the history of that period. 

These papers are amongst the Codices Vaticani (No. 3731), 
and are signed H. R., with the exception of three in which the 
signature is Henry R., but are without any date of the month 
or year. There is no actual account of the mode in which these 
letters were deposited in the Vatican, but they may nevertheless 
be identified by the following account given by Lord Herbert. 
He tells us, (See Kennett’s ‘History of England’, vol. ii. 
ed. 1719), that Cardinal Campeggio was dismissed in October, 
1529, and was conducted honourably to the sea-side, where he 
expected only a fair wind; ‘but when he came to take ship, 
‘the searchers, upon pretence he carried either money or letters 
‘from England to Rome, ransacked all his coffers, bags, and 
‘ papers, not without hope certainly to discover that decretal bull 
‘our king so much longed for. I find also (by some relation) 
‘that divers love-letters, betwixt our king and Mrs. Boleyn, 
‘being conveyed out of the king’s cabinet, were sought for, 
‘though in vain, they having been formerly sent to Rome.’ 
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This passage from Herbert was probably taken from Hall, who 
says (fol. 183), ‘Campeggio took his journey towards the sea- 
‘ side, where the king’s counsel caused his chest and carriages to 
‘ be opened, to see what letters the Cardinal of York had sent 
‘ to the court of Rome, and there were but few letters found, for 
‘ they were sent before by post.’ The only other contemporary 
account of the matter, that we are aware of, is that of Cavendish, 
who, in his life of Wolsey, speaks of the search made into the 
baggage of Campeggio. Fuller's account, which of course is 
mes ta is, that ‘The papists tell us that Cardinal Cam- 
‘ peggio sent over before him some amatorious letters, which 
‘ passed, written with the king’s own hand, betwixt him and 
‘ his dear Nan, as he termed her. These are said to import more 
‘ familiarity than chastity between them, and are carefully kept 
‘and solemnly shewn in the Vatican, to strangers especially 
‘ of the English nation, though some suspect them to to be forged. 
‘ For though the king had wantonness to write such letters, 
‘ yet Anne Boleyn had wit and wariness too much to part with 
‘them. Ina word, so cunning was she in her chastity, that 
‘ the further she put him from her, the nearer she fastened his 
‘ affections to her.’ (‘ Church History,’ lib. v. p. 175, ed. 1656). 

This is the first instance, and one which we think quite 
settles the question, as to whether Henry, in procuring a divorce 
from Catharine of Arragon, and marrying Anne Boleyn, was 
solely or mainly actuated by a love for his people. 

Perhaps our readers will think that the facts which we have 
detailed will go some way towards disproving another of Mr. 
Froude’s allegations concerning the hero of his romance. This 
author is bold enough to institute a defence of the king from 
the charge of impurity. It is true that Henry’s excesses were 
moderate compared with those of many others, both of his pre- 
decessors and successors on the English throne, and will contrast 
favourably, perhaps, with the vicious conduct of some of his 
contemporary monarchs. It is, too, a lucky defence, if it can 
be established, for the charge of impurity is so mixed up with 
that of cruelty and brutality in this case, that a successful 
rebutting of the one will in many minds carry with it a refuta- 
tion of the other. It may be worth while, therefore, to say a 
few words on this subject, before we proceed to notice transac- 
tions which belong to a later period of his reign. We have 
already said that we think the letters which passed between 
Henry and Anne, at the close of the year 1527 and commence- 
ment of 1528, seem to us clearly to prove that criminal inter- 
course had not yet taken place between the parties. How far 
this may have been due to Anne Boleyn’s chastity or policy, 
may be a matter of opinion; but Henry’s married life had 
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certainly not been so free from blemish as to warrant the con- 
clusion that he would have been scrupulous, even if we had 
not the distinct assertion of Cardinal Pole, that he had made 
improper overtures to the lady and that they had been rejected. 
It must not be forgotten that Henry duke of Richmond, his 
natural son by Lady Talboys, was born in the year 1518, nine 
years after his marriage with Catharine. This fact disposes of 
the view taken by Roman Catholic writers, that Henry lived 
a godly and virtuous life till his rupture with the see of Rome. 
Whatever were the demerits of that step, the king’s deflection 
from the path of right had begun some years previously. Nor 
is this to be regarded as a single instance of unfaithfulness on 
the part of Henry. Mr. Froude is obliged to throw overboard 
Cardinal Pole’s assertion, because, if admitted, it damages his 
case most materially. He tells us (p. 104) that ‘ Though the 
‘ marriage was dictated by political convenience, Henry was 
‘ faithful, with but one exception, to his wife’s bed—no slight 
‘ honour to him, if he is measured by the average royal standard 
‘in such matters.’ The author, reasonably enough, objects to 
the evidence of Fox and Sanders being admitted ; the one was 
a lying Protestant, the other a lying Catholic; and to say more 
about either is only like a vain attempt to slay the slain. No 
one who knows anything of the history of the period would 
think of taking any statement from either, unless substantiated 
by some other less prejudiced witness ; but we think Mr. Froude 
would have acted more wisely if, being unable to suppress, 
he had more effectually concealed, his hatred of Cardinal Pole, 
perhaps the greatest and best man in Christendom. If Cardinal 
Pole is to be believed,—and we cannot stop here to weigh the 
evidence for the character of this great prelate——Henry had 
been engaged in an illicit connexion with Mary, the elder sister 
of Anne Boleyn. Pole repeatedly asserts the fact, and as there 
is no other extant authority, its credit must rest upon his vera- 
city. ‘To us it appears certain that Pole would never have 
been guilty of asserting any such accusation, unless he had not 
only believed it, but had certainly known it. However, we do 
not wish to insist upon a point which cannot be proved, and the 
story must go for what it is worth. Moreover, it must not be 
omitted that there was a bull of dispensation drawn up in 
England and sent to Rome, for Knight to obtain the signature 
of the pontiff to it. It was most carefully worded, and con- 
tained a dispensation for Henry, in case a divorce should be 
pronounced, to marry any other woman, even if she had con- 
tracted marriage with some other person, provided it were not 
consummated, though she were related to the king in the first 
degree of affinity, either by lawful or unlawful intercourse, 
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excepting always the widow of his late brother. The only 
possible explanation of these words rest on Henry’s wish to 
marry Anne Boleyn, who had been previously contracted to 
Lord Percy, and whose sister, Mary, he had, as Cardinal Pole 
accuses him, violated. ‘ Etiamsi illa tibi alias secundo aut 
‘ remotiore consanguinitatis aut primo affinitatis gradu, etiam 
‘ex quocumque licito seu illicito coitu proveniente, invicem 
‘ conjuncta sit, dummodo relicta fratris tui non fuerit.’ (Her- 
bert, p. 294. al. 118.) 

If additional evidence were wanted on a point which to 
ourselves, we confess, is as clear as daylight, it will be found 
in the statute of 28 Henry VIII., referred to by Dr. Lingard 
(p. 395). This author seems to us to have proved, as far as 
such matters are capable of proof, that the confession which was 
extracted from Anne Boleyn of the connexion between Henry 
and her sister, was made the ground of the dissolution of her 
marriage with the king. 

The sort of intercourse that existed between Henry and Anne, 
at the time of his protestation of love for Catharine, we have 
already pointed out. As to the extent to which this intimacy 
was carried between the years 1528 and 1533, when the marriage 
took place, it is impossible to speak certainly. In such matters 
there can scarcely be more than circumstantial evidence, and 
we must ask our readers to distinguish between what is certain 
and what is only inferential, What we have already alleged 
disposes once for all of the question of Henry’s character for 
honesty and consistency; and we think we have effectually 
disproved the audacious assertion of Mr. Froude (p. 108), that 
*‘ hypocrisy was not among his faults.’ It is, however, scarcely 
credible that Anne resisted the king’s importunities till the 
time of their marriage. Dr. Lingard’s very sensible view of the 
matter would, we feel sure, commend itself to every candid 
reader, if he had not unfortunately betrayed his prejudices here, 
as sometimes elsewhere, by overstating the matter. 

‘ The charge of cohabitation,’ he says (vol. vi. p. 188), ‘has 
‘ given offence. Yet if there were no other authority, the very 
‘case itself would justify it. A young woman of one-and- 
‘ twenty listens to declarations of love from a married man, who 
* has already seduced her sister; and, on his promise to abstain 
‘from his wife and to marry her, she quits her parental home, 
‘ and consents to live with him under the same roof, where for 
‘three years she is constantly in his company at meals, in his 
‘ journeys, on occasions of ceremony, and at parties of pleasure. 
‘Can it betray any great want of candour to dispute the in- 
* nocence of such intimacy between the two lovers?’ 

Weare ourselves entirely persuaded of the truth of Dr. Lin- 
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ard’s view, that Henry’s patience may mainly be accounted for 

y the infecundity of Anne; nay, we ask any candid reader to 
consider what judgment the world in general would pronounce 
as to the chastity of a lady who lived, in the way in which it is 
admitted Anne Boleyn did live, who received such letters as 
those from which we have made extracts, whose marriage was 
solemnized secretly on January 25, and whose child was born 
September 7, and the date of whose marriage was given out 
and commonly believed to be November 14th. All the histo- 
rians of the period, with the single exception of Stow, we 
believe, assign November 14 for the day of the ceremony, and 
the true date, January 25, has only been settled, so great was 
the uncertainty of the matter, in the present century. We ask 
is any view more probable than that Henry, in his anxiety for 
a legitimate male heir, should wait till Anne’s pregnancy was 
as well ascertained as could be, should then marry as soon as 
possible to save appearances, and should have the ceremony 
performed secretly, in order to persuade people that everything 
was correct. The difference between Henry and other princes 
who were notorious profligates, seems to have been simply this, 
that the English monarch was perhaps satisfied with a single 
mistress at a time. In estimating the king’s conduct in these 
particulars, it is not to be forgotten that Anne Boleyn was 


executed May 19, 1536, and the king married to Jane Seymour 
May 20th of the same year. Another element in the esti- 
mation of Henry’s physical coldness will be found in the well- 
known story of Anne’s reproaching him for having her maid of 
honour, Jane Seymour, sitting upon his knee. We — it 


will scarcely be maintained that it was necessary for the good 
of the nation that Henry should be familiar with the maids of 
honour at his court, before Anne’s infidelity was even suspected, 
however disposed any one may be to look upon the execution of 
Anne and the marriage with Jane as an accidental combination 
of circumstances. This particular incident in the intimacy 
which existed between Henry and Jane Seymour may possibly 
be apocryphal: we do not wish to attach undue weight to such 
a trifling circumstance; but we would ask our readers to read 
the touching letter from Anne to the king, written from her 
prison, not a fortnight before her execution, when she implores 
the king to grant her a fair trial, adding, ‘so that whatsoever 
‘God or you may determine of me, your grace may be freed 
‘from an open censure, and mine offence being so lawfully 
* proved, your Grace is at liberty both before God and man, 
‘ not only to execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful 
‘ wife, but to follow your affection, already settled on that party 
‘ for whose sake Tam now as I am, whose name I could some 
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‘ good while since have pointed unto; your Grace being not igno- 
‘ rant of my suspicion therein. The letter, which may be seen 
in Burnet’s Collection of Records (vol. i. p. 154),'is perhaps the 
best plea that could be put in for the acquittal of the writer. 
Doubtful as we feel about the verdict we should have to pro- 
meunce, we think the internal evidence of the letter would 
weigh more than anything we know of in favour of Anne Bo- 
leyn’s innocence of the crime of adultery. Her guilt or inno- 
cence is a material point in the evidence upon which we should 
have to sum up the character of Henry the Eighth. And it is 
not surprising that Mr. Froude should appear to be a full 
believer in her guilt; neither have we any right to find fault 
with him for taking this view, because we ourselves incline to 
the opposite. Her early life shows what she was capable of, 
and, dangerous as might be the indulgence of the vicious incli- 
nations from which it is impossible to consider her as exempt, 
it is well known how little sensuality of this kind is aeuendliy 
influenced by fear of consequences or considerations of policy. 
However, we must be content to leave the case in that impene- 
trable darkness which will never now be removed, and content 
ourselves with the verdict allowable in Scotch law, of Not proven. 
We must return to the point of Henry’s honesty, straight- 
forwardness, and disinterestedness in the affair of the divorce. 
Mr. Froude observes of the king, with ludicrous naiveté, that 
‘ Henry’s peculiar temper never allowed him to believe before- 
‘ hand that a way which he had chosen could lead to any con- 
‘ clusion except that to which he had arranged it should lead.’ 
We think we have shown that he had arranged that the nego- 
tiations, in the matter of Catharine of Arragon, were to issue in 
a marriage with Anne Boleyn. The mode in which this was 
compassed does not meet with his full sympathy. He is content 
to admit what Burnet, in the teeth of evidence which he 
himself produces, ventures to deny—viz., that the opinions of 
the foreign universities were obtained by bribery. It is impos- 
sible to conceal the fact, for a quantity of evidence, beyond 
what was known in Burnet’s time, may be adduced in confirma- 
tion of it. However, Mr. Froude ig content upon it to admit 
that the king made a mistake of policy, and is only too happy 
to insist on the fact that the persons bribed are ecclesiastics ; 
for the corrupt state of the Church at large, and in particular 
the Church in this country, and the clergy, as contrasted with 
the frank, loyal, honest, upright conduct of the laity, is another 
of the points made in these volumes, and is perhaps the most 
transparently fallacious conclusion at which the author has 
arrived. It is seldom we have to notice inaccuracies of fact in 
our historian, but he might have maintained his charge of being 
a pluralist against Cardinal Wolsey, without making him hold 
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the bishoprics of Winchester and Durham simultaneously. The 
mistake is so trifling that it would have been scarcely worth 
the noticing, if it were not for the animus which it displays, and 
also because it shows that Mr. Froude has not examined pre- 
viously printed documents as exactly as he professes to have done 
the new materials supplied to him. The eachange of the see of 
Durham for that of Winchester is a point frequently alluded to 
in Wolsey’s correspondence. But, to return to the bribes; 
not only were the opinions of the foreign universities gained 
in this way, but the consent of the heads of colleges of Oxford 
is made to represent the opinion of the University, as expressed 
in Convocation, though it was certain, such was the spirit of 
the younger Masters of Arts, that the decision would have been 
rejected by them. Similar disgraceful proceedings were enacted 
at Cambridge, as may be seen in Burnet’s ‘ Collection of Records.’ 
But there is one very curious fact, that we do not think has 
ever been noticed by historians, that the book in which these 
‘Censure’ of foreign universities was first printed, was pre- 
pared and printed before the ‘Censure’ themselves were 
obtained. Any one who will examine the extant copies will be 
able to discover this, for the date is on the last page, April,1530; 
whereas the opinions, which were all given subsequently to that 
date, are printed as a preface on two sheets, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the others by the small letters at the foot of 
the page. 

There is another paper preserved amongst the Cotton MSS., 
the heads only of which were printed by Burnet. It was drawn 
up by Cranmer, and shows how determined he was to falsify 
facts in order to get at the desired end. The heads, form 
number xxxvi. of the Records, appended to the second book 
of the first part of Burnet’s Reformation, with the title, * An 
Abstract of the Grounds of the Divorce.’ But the proofs, 
about which Burnet says nothing, and Strype merely observes, 
that in the original they follow each article, have never been 
printed, and certainly were never read through by either of 
these collectors. The Articles are twelve in number, and 
proceed systematically from the first to the last. The very 
vehemence of the statements in which they are drawn up, 
and the care taken to exhaust the case, so that if any one 
or more of the proofs should be thought insufficient, the 
case might be rested on the remaining articles, is sufficient 
evidence how strong the party for the divorce felt the case 
against them to be. Perhaps this paper is the most damning 
evidence in existence against Cranmer’s character. It has 
been strangely past over by historians ; and this is the more to 
be wondered at, because it appears to us to throw considerable 
light upon the disputed question of Mary Boleyn, having been 
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the King’s mistress. We can ourselves imagine no other 
solution of the mode in which the first six of these articles are 
worded, than that they were intended to provide for the mar- 
riage with Anne as well as for the divorce from Catharine. 
They are as follows :— 

1. The affinity which by the law of nature and of God, does 
not allow of marriage, and annuls a marriage already contracted, 
is created only by the nuptial contract. 

2. A true and perfect marriage is effected by the mere con- 
jugal contract, and not by carnal knowiedge. 

3. A man and his wife are made one flesh by the marriage 
contract only. 

4. Affinity, as effected by carnal knowledge, is a mere insti- 
tution of ecclesiastical law. 

5. Such affinity as is spoken of in the last article, is a mere 
human sanction for prohibiting or annulling a marriage. 

6. Carnal knowledge of necessity consummates a marriage. 

Now the second and sixth of these articles no doubt are very 
much to the point of the divorce; the second providing for the 
possibility of the marriage with Prince Arthur not having been 
consummated, and the sixth being conclusive, if only the fact 
could be proved; yet the second, it will be observed, is so 
worded as to provide for the legitimacy of a marriage of a man 
with the sister of his previous mistress. The first and third may 
indeed be interpreted to mean, that the marriage ceremony 
alone is sufficient to render a marriage true and valid, so as to 
provide for the supposed case of Catharine having been left 
avirgin. But the assertion of the fourth and fifth articles have 
no conceivable reference to the circumstances of Catharine’s 
case, whereas they are exactly in point, if the writer had in 
view the adjusting such a case as we are supposing between 
Henry and the two daughters of Sir Thomas Boleyn. The com- 
piler’s sense of the weakness of his case is further illustrated 
in the remaining articles, which, whatever may be thought of 
their reasonableness or the arguments by which they are sup- 
ported, have a direct reference to the divorce and to that only. 
They assert, first, that a marriage may be consummated, and 
yet the virginity of the wife not be irrecoverably lost ; (2), that 
Catharine was not left a virgin; that there is such evidence of 
the consummation of the marriage, that Catharine’s oath to the 
contrary could not be admitted as evidence, and that a judge 
could not allow her to take the oath; and, finally, that the mar- 
riage, according to the law of nature and of God, is null and 
void. The concluding words are worth quoting, pretensum ma- 
trimonium nullum omnino Suisse neque esse posse censemus, as 
they show the spirit of the advocate rather than the judge. 
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Now, if any one will compare this paper with the judgments 
of the foreign universities before referred to, we think he will 
agree with us, that there must be some reason why they so 
closely adhere to the question put to them, whilst the Arch- 
bishop’s paper is in so many instances wide of the mark. If any 
better explanation of the case can be given than that he was, 
under the king’s direction, providing for the legitimacy of the 
coming marriage with Anne Boleyn, we should be glad to see it. 
We have noticed this paper at greater length than we should 
otherwise have done, because it appears to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Lingard, whose view of the case, which is nearly 
the same with our own, was formed in ignorance of its 
testimony. 

We have before said, that it is impossible to prove the in- 
trigue with Mary Boleyn. The case will probably be decided 
one way or the other, according to the preconceived opinions or 
the wishes of the reader. To disprove it is of the last impor- 
tance to Mr. Froude’s view of the character and conduct of 
Henry ; and we must suppose that the elaborate defence of the 
position which he maintains, that there was no such criminal inter- 
course as has been alleged between the king and the elder sister 
of Anne, implies, if not some misgiving of the truth, at least a 
due sense of the importance of disposing of the accusation. The 
appendix to the fourth and last volume, extending over sixteen 
pages, is wholly occupied with this one subject. 

The defence itself is of the most flimsy description, and so 
illogical that it is difficult not to speak of it as disingenuous. The 
author especially attacks Dr. Lingard, but can scarcely think he 
has successfully answered the whole charge. He entirely puts 
out of sight the possibility of an illicit intercourse between the 
parties taking place, without being continued any great length 
of time, or being well known to the world at large, or being 
capable of proof. And this is exactly the supposition that 
is most probable. The very pains taken by Cromwell to make 
Throgmorton eat his own words, iooks like a belief on Crom- 
well’s part in the truth of the accusation, or, at least, a fear on 
the king’s part that people should become acquainted with what 
had actually taken place. That the accusation does not occur 
in the original letter of Pole to the king proves no more than 
that Pole, when he wrote it, either did not know it, or pru- 
dently abstained from making a charge which he could not 

rove. 

We confess our utter inability to conceive what the fancied 
inconsistency between this statement and another part of the 
book, in which Pole insists on the nobility of Henry’s character, 
has to do with the argument in question. Neither do we see 
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any necessary inconsistency in the cardinal describing Henry as 
being ‘ a person of remarkable nobility of character,’ though he 
was aware of flagrant sins, into which he had been at different 
times betrayed. The author's argument against the words of 
the breve, which was drawn up in England, allowing the king 
to marry within the degree of affinity created ‘ yuocunque licito 
seu illicito coitu,’ would indeed have been much to the point, if 
the author had shown a single other breve of dispensation in 
which the same words occur. Neither, of course, did the king 
wish to inform the pope of what had passed; but merely to 
secure himself against the possibility of any objection being 
hereafter taken to his projected marriage with Anne. The 
other surmise of Dr. Lingard’s, that the previous connexion 
with her sister Mary was the fact revealed by Anne to Cranmer, 
upon which he pronounced the marriage null and void from the 
first, must be taken for what it is worth. It fits well with the 
supposition we have been making, and neither Mr. Froude, nor 
any other writer of the history of the period, has given any 
more probable explanation of the mysterious circumstance, which 
was communicated by Anne Boleyn to the archbishop, and 
which was important enough to enable him to annul the marriage 
between her and the king. Again, let us repeat, that the story 
cannot be proved, unless further evidence should start to light ; 
a circumstance which is very improbable—but that the proba- 
bility is very strong in favour of its truth. As to the extreme 
villany and effrontery which it implies in Henry, this may 
appear wonderful to Mr. Froude, but does not in the least 
degree surprize us. It may seem a little ungracious if we 
allude to a mistake of fact, of Mr. Froude’s, in the course of 
this investigation ; but accuracy is a point of some importance, 
and though it does not affect his argument at all, still he has 
mistaken Anne Boleyn for her sister Mary. The latter had 
been married the year before that in which there was an 
attempt to marry Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter to the son of 
Sir Piers Butler. Consequently, it must be Anne and not 
Mary, who was the subject for the alliance of the two families. 

We cannot close this part of our subject without reference to 
another argument, which has only been brought to light by 
a contemporary review ;* though the statutes, on the wording 
of which the argument is founded were open to any reader 
to draw the same inference from which the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review has done. The effect of it, in combination with 
the argument from Cranmer’s paper, which appears for the first 
time in these pages, is very striking. The paper to which we 
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have been referring shows a laborious attempt on Henry’s part to 
deny that affinity could be created by such a connexion as that 
with Mary Boleyn; and the statute (cap. 7, an. 28, Henry 
VIII.), in order to strengthen the case against the validity 
of the marriage with Anne, declares that affinity is created by 
illegal intercourse as well as by marriage. And this is the 
more remarkable, because in cap. 22 an. 25, Henry VIII. where 
the impediments are enumerated, no mention is made of any 
such cases. It is obviously necessary to suppose that, in 
the interval between these two dates, had arisen the necessity 
for an alteration in the mode in which the statute was worded. 

There are two false assumptions which pervade the whole of 
Mr. Froude’s work ; one of fact, the other of principle. With 
regard to the first, it is difficult to view it under any other light 
than that of wilful blindness. We do not wish to speak unne- 
cessarily harshly, but it is almost inconceivable to us how any 
one who is so well acquainted with the general outline of the 
history of the time, could have so completely ignored the fact, 
that the bishops, the nobility, the convocation, and the House of 
Commons were entirely under the dominion of Henry, the 
—_— instruments in fulfilling his arbitrary will. Occasionally 

Ir. Froude seems to have a glimpse of this truth, as, when he 
gives the account of the two celebrated letters of Cranmer, 
newly appointed to the archbishopric, requesting the king’s 
leave to try the case of the marriage with Catharine of Arragon. 
But even here he understates the case. Under the appear- 
ance of fairly stating the contrast between the first letter, 
which the king refused, and the second which he condescended 
to accept, the ridiculous farce of Cranmer’s asking permission to 
try a case, for the very deciding of which in the king’s favour 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, is entirely kept out of 
sight—and nothing whatever said of the dishonest letter to 
Cromwell, advising him to conceal the coming judgment to be 
pronounced, for fear of the queen’s appearing in court to protest 
against it.* 

With few exceptions the acts of parliament, and the pro- 
ceedings of the clergy in convocation, are treated as if they 
were independent witnesses of a state of things, public and 
private, which the king and the nation equally deplored. The 
entire subservience of nearly all the upper class of society to the 
king’s will, is the key to much that would otherwise be quite 
inexplicable in Henry the Eighth’s reign, and must constantly 
be borne in mind by readers of Mr. Froude’s history. It would 
have been thought that any one so familiar with the documents 
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illustrative of the period, must have seen through, the precon- 
certed arrangements, the results of which alone appear on the 
surface of history. 

There is, perhaps, no more palpable proof of this than in the 
series of events connected with the divorce of Anne of Cleves. 
It has been strangely overlooked by historians, and even Dr. 
Lingard only gives a contemptuous allusion to the dates of the 
different portions of the transaction, apparently thinking the 
case too clear to need any lengthened statement or proof. The 
story of the aversion which Henry conceived to Anne of Cleves, 
at his first interview with her, is well known, and in substance 
given correctly by Burnet, in his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ 
—a voucher for which, as well as for the dread of the king’s 
cruelty and tyranny, may be read in Cromwell’s letter from the 
tower. The date of Anne’s coming to England~was New- 
year’s-day ; the date of Cromwell’s letter, detailing the cireum- 
stances which prove that the king from the first had determined 
to get rid of her, was the last of June. ‘The mode in which the 
affair was arranged was by Cranmer appearing at the head of a 
deputation of peers and commoners requesting permission to try 
the validity of the marriage. This matter was first moved in 
the House of Lords, July 6. Little other evidence was wanting, 
to exhibit the houses of parliament as the abject slaves of the 
king; but the State Papers furnish additional proof that even 
the minutest details of this interview were arranged—whereas 
Henry appears on the surface of history as saying that he 
could refuse nothing to the estates of the realm, who he was 
sure would never make any unjust or unreasonable demand ; 
that the decree of his learned and pious clergy would no doubt 
be upright; that he was himself ready to answer any questions, 
as having no other object in view but the glory of God, the 
welfare of the realm, and the triumph of the truth. His letter 
of the 3d of July, three days before the first mention of the 
affair in the House of Lords, describes the whole transaction as 
it was to happen. And now for the conclusion of the story let us 
again quote Mr. Froude’s words (vol. i. p. 108). ‘ Hypocrisy was 
‘not among his faults.’ We do not ask any one ae acquainted 
with the history of the period to weigh the king’s acts and his 
cng and see upon the whole which way the balance turns. 

e are content to rest the issue of the case upon this single 
transaction. The dates of the journals of the ~ ath of Lords, 
we presume, are unquestionable evidence as to the facts hap- 
pening on the days to which they are assigned; and, unfor- 
tunately for the view which maintains the king’s freedom from 
hypocrisy, the dates of his letters in the State Papers are 
specified both in days of the week and the month ;—there is no 
F2 
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loophole. The king’s correspondent was directed to narrate 
the request of the Lords and Clergy to the emperor before it was 
made. 

We really hardly can call it an inference ; it is but varying the 
mode of statement of the same thing, to say that the king and 
his deputation had prearranged the farce. Here is the history 
of one of the many reluctant concessions which the king made 
to the wishes of his affectionate subjects; one instance of the 
exhibition of that self-sacrificing spirit which has been so 
strangely misinterpreted by posterity. 

We should extend this article to far too great a length if we 
were to attempt to notice, in detail, the political views of the 
author, or his description of occurrences which illustrate them, 
either in the internal or external relations of the country. 
Neither is it necessary that we should; for the work has been 
ably done by several of our contemporaries. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose, if we can show that the author’s view of the 
character of the king, which gives its chief colour to the book, 
is entirely false. 

It would, however, be wrong to omit all reference to the 
opinions of the writer, which are either artfully or unconsciously 
sprinkled over its pages. We have before alluded to the dislike 
to the Church system and its chief representatives, the con- 
temptuous derision of the system, which he calls Anglo-Catholic. 
Side by side with these we have an affected sympathising with 
Protestantism, which reminds us of the grotesque attempt of 
Mr. Carlyle to throw himself into the views of Puritanism, and 
occasional hints, that Protestantism has yet to develop itself in 
the direction pointed at by the poet :— 


‘ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


The animus shown in such passages as the following is 
unmistakeable :— 


‘ When they reached the water’s edge, she gave the child to a nurse; she 
was hurled in —— and the justice of the church was satisfied.’ 


Sometimes the author insinuates his views gently and, as it 
were, in a musing style ; as, when he speaks of the execution of 
Anne Boleyn as transferring her from this world of sorrow to 
that place where all is well for all of us, and therefore for her. 
In fact, Mr. Froude is an adept in a species of fallacy which cor- 
responds to that which old logicians have called fallacia plurium 
interrogationum ; if for interrogationum we read assertionum, we 
shall have a fair description of the style in which Mr. Froude, 
like the author of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ implies a great deal 
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in a sentence which asserts directly scarcely anything at all. 
Indeed, after a perusal of his four volumes, it would be very easy 
to draw out a long list of doctrines which their author does not 
believe in; but we should be puzzled to say what he does adopt 
for his religious creed; whilst on one occasion we have, not 
the distinct avowal of indifference to all creeds, but the im- 
plied aversion to any form of definite belief. When, observing 
of Bainham (vol. ii. p. 85,) that he had ventured to assert, 
that ‘ifa Turk, a Jew, or a Saracen, do trust in God and keep 
‘his law, he is a good Christian man ;’ he adds, ‘ a conception 
‘of Christianity, a conception of Protestantism, which we but 
‘ feebly dare to whisper even at the present day.’ If Mr. Froude 
is not very exact in his faith, neither is he a very stern moralist ; 
he is quite willing to make excuses for sins in his favourites, on 
the score that others have exceeded them in the measure of 
their iniquities. Things that to an unprejudiced eye look like 
awful acts of cruelty and tyranny, are justified on the plea of 
state necessity. He can speak with extreme liberality on the 
side of persecution, if the exigencies of state policy seem to 
require the removal of an obnoxious citizen; but has the 
keenest sympathy for the victim, shall we say,—or, is it the 
most bitter hatred for the persecuting party—when ecclesiastical 
authority consigns a criminal to the flames? In such cases he 
appears to forget the destiny with which he so tenderly soothes 
the memory of Anne Boleyn. There are parts of his work 
which raise a momentary doubt on the reader’s mind, whether 
there is not some deliberate attempt of the writer to impose 
upon his common sense. Of this kind are the elaborate praises 
of the honesty of Cromwell, the description of the ‘ almost un- 
‘exampled grandeur’ of an address of Latimer, and others 
which we need not particularize. 

Indeed, Mr. Froude’s book is particularly dangerous, because 
of its fascinating descriptions; and though, as we have implied 
before, we are confident that its popularity will be short-lived, 
yet we cannot doubt that it will effect extensive mischief whilst 
it does survive ; and this principally indirectly, in promoting a 
disregard for exactness of statement, and encouraging that tone 
of paradox to which, at the present time, there appears to be so 
great a tendency amongst the more intellectual class of the 
rising generation. The coincidence of such views and pre- 
judices, with a very loose tone on the subjects of morality and 
political honesty, forms the peculiar danger of this work. We 
shall pursue our notice of Mr. Froude’s volumes through one 
more of the many distinct subjects handled in them. 

Perhaps the best specimen of Mr. Froude’s mode of repre- 
sentation occurs in the tenth chapter of the second volume, 
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headed, ‘ The Visitation of the Monasteries.’ Readers of history 
had been prepared for some startling revelations, as to the 
manner of life in monastic establishments, by the volume of 
letters relating to the suppression of monasteries, issued by the 
Camden Society fifteen years since. We are not concerned 
here to notice the animus displayed in that volume, nor to show 
up the absurd mistakes into which the editor has been led. 
Such a book, however, is not likely to be reprinted, and it 
seems just worth while to draw attention to the fact that none 
of the dates of these letters can be trusted. We have had occa- 
sion frequently to refer to the work, and have found the dates 
of the years assigned nearly as often wrong as right; and this in 
the face of internal evidence which was fully conclusive, if there 
had not been ample evidence from other sources to condemn 
the editor’s arrangement. Mr. Froude makes great use of this 
volume, but apparently has not consulted the volume in the 
Cotton Library, which contains the originals of these and many 
other documents on the subject. And here we are obliged to 
repeat the charge against Mr. Froude of neglecting previously 
known documents, and giving his attention too exclusively to 
those which have not yet been made accessible to the public. 
He has, for instance, copied Burnet’s egregious blunder (p. 443) 
in asserting that there were thirty-two houses refounded ; when 
an inspection of the mere catalogue of the Patent Rolls of 28 and 
29 Henry Vill. would have convinced him that the number is 
considerably more than double that mentioned by Burnet. 
The matter itself is too trifling to be insisted on, otherwise than 
as throwing light on the partial way in which Mr. Froude’s 
laborious investigations have been conducted. 

The object of the chapter is to make out a case for the 
Government against the monasteries, and nothing can be more 
satisfactory, if only the facts alleged are, first, true; and, 
secondly, the whole truth. With regard to the first, the truth 
of the facts, the author has most skilfully arranged his picture ; 
it is addressed to the popular feeling against conventual estab- 
lishments, the English objection to secrecy, and the violent 
prejudice that exists against everything connected with the see 
of Rome. The author himself, indeed, soars high above such 
petty views and oldfashioned prejudices. Here is all the 
appearance of candour which gulls the reader into a belief that 
what the writer says must be true, because, looking at it from 
a different point of view, he has arrived at the same conclusion 
which the reader earnestly desires to reach. This remark con- 
tains the solution of the slightly exaggerated claims of monastic 
houses to our sympathy and admiration for ‘ many hundred years 
‘after their foundation.” Any sympathy with Roman Catholics, 
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as such, is no part of his view; Romanism only comes in for 
its share of praise as against the contemptible theory of An- 
glicanism ; but the admission is a useful preliminary, because it 
acts as a foil to set off the degenerate march of the successors of 
the regular clergy, who were ‘ the finest body of men of which 
‘ mankind in their chequered history could boast,’ at whose feet 
‘ the world, in its instinctive loyalty to greatness, laid its lands 
‘ and its possessions.’ We have next the description, in guarded 
terms, of the profligacy of the monks and nuns, and the implied 
suppression of awful disclosures which might be made, but which 
could not pollute the pages of a decent history of England ; 
and then the avowal that the author had come to the task with 
prejudices enlisted in favour of the poor monks, which had 
been overwhelmed by the accumulated evidence of their pro- 
fligacy. Alas! there is too much of truth in the description ; 
but we have read the evidence, and we do not scruple to avow 
that the impression left by the perusal of this chapter goes far 
beyond the real truth of the matter. Disgusting details have 
indeed been suppressed, but the facts recorded in pp. 420, 421, 
423, and 426, are, upon the whole, a specimen of what the 
visitors professed to have discovered in many houses. We have 
no wish whatever to extenuate the charge of profligacy and 
unnatural crimes which were brought against some of the abbeys. 
That they were swept away we must conceive to have been one 
of the principal blessings of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. We are not, therefore, making out a plea for the 
monasteries, but are only desirous now to point out the false 
colouring with which Mr. Froude has invested his descriptions. 
There are some beautiful accounts even in Mr. Wright’s volume, 
from which these disgusting stories are taken, of abbeys and 
priories managed with skill; their inmates performing, in an 
admirable manner, the duties of piety and hospitality. Many 
more might have been collected from Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
and other sources, which have won the sympathies of Protestant 
writers, who are not likely to be accused of any tendency 
towards Rome, or any fondness for monasticism. F rom some 
of them, too, we learn something of the conduct and character 
of the visitors—certainly quite enough to throw grave doubts 
on the accuracy of their statements. Setting out, however, 
from the starting point, that they were upright and plain- 
dealing, and that the letters of the King and Cromwell show 
plainly that the first object was to reform and not to destroy, 
all which Mr. Froude appears to believe, with a sympathy that 
is quite amusing, we have another link in the chain on which 
our admiration of the policy and honesty of Henry is hung. 
It was, we suppose, with the object of reforming the monas- 
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teries, and with no ulterior purpose of enriching the King’s 
impoverished coffers, that the richer houses were relieved of 
their superfluous plate and jewels ; the visitors being constituted 
judges as to what was to be deemed necessary, and what super- 
fluous. The object of the visitation was evidently perfectly 
well understood amongst the monastic bodies, and the circum- 
stances under which it was conducted gave rise to an immense 
amount of hypocrisy and fawning servility towards Cromwell 
and his delegates. The letter of the monk of Pershore, accusing 
his brethren (p. 427), is of itself sufficient to show how an 
unusually ignorant ecclesiastic was skilful enough to know how 
to ingratiate himself with the rising minister and his associates. 
The rules laid down by the visitors for the future management 
of the abbeys, and conduct of their inmates, were certainly 
stringent, and, on the supposition that they expected them to be 
obeyed in point of fact, we should agree with the author that 
‘no government which intended to make the irregularities of 
‘an institution an excuse for destroying it, ever laboured more 
‘ assiduously to defeat its own object.’ 

But Cromwell’s letter to certain monasteries, quieting their 
fears, shows pretty clearly that they understood full well what 
was the meaning of the voluntary surrender that had been 
extorted from five or six houses in Kent and Essex, in the 
winter of 1535-6. And the ineffectual attempt to enforce more 
strict living than had hitherto been practised, would afford a 
very good additional plea for the destruction of the monasteries, 
which was pressed through Parliament at the commencement 
of the year 1536. 

There are several letters in existence which speak in the most 
undisguised terms of the intentions of Cromwell and the Com- 
missioners. Perhaps there is none that so plainly declares what 
was the deliberate purpose of those extremely careful injunctions 
which, with their superficial appearance of honesty, have so 
misled Mr. Froude as the following. The instructions them- 
selves are printed by Burnet in his ‘ Collection of Records.’ 
The end, steadily kept in view, is pretty plainly expressed in 
the following supplement to one of br. Legh’s letters to Crom- 
well by his fellow-commissioner, John ap Rees :— 


* Sir,— Although I reckon it well done that all were out, yet 
‘ I think it were best that at their own instant suit they might 
‘ be dismissed, to avoid calumniation and envy. And so com- 
‘ pelling them to observe these injunctions ye shalt have them all to 
‘do so shortly. And the people shall know it the better that 
‘it cometh upon their suit, if they be not straight discharged 
‘ while we are here. For then the people would say t!'at we went 
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‘ for no other cause about than to expel them, though the truth 
‘ were contrary. For they judge all things of the effects that 
‘ followeth, and not always of the truth. 
* Your most bounden servant, 
‘ Joun ap Resgs.”* 

Dr. London’s letters exhibit such a disgraceful scene of riot 
everywhere, that it seems an impossible task to defend either 
the principals or the subordinates in the work. It appears as if 
the monks and friars were turned out at a moment’s notice, and 
as if all haste was made to secure all the property which was 
easily moveable, such as plate and jewels, to the king’s use, and 
to sell off the rest of the household goods, in order to antici- 
pate their being plundered or destroyed by the poor people of 
the country round, who made the most they could out of the 
ruins. When this was completed, the next step was to deface 
the buildings as much as possible, partly with the view of pre- 
venting their ever being used for the same purpose again, partly 
for the sake of destroying, if possible, all evidence of the site of 
the monasteries. All the while this consummate hypocrite 
could write to Cromwell, ‘ I have found but few true or good, 
‘and among many blessed reformations done by the king’s 
‘ grace, I suppose this be not the least, utterly to suppress these 
‘ friars, in whom I find so much dissimulation as may be in men.’ 
He had the audacity, moreover, to complain of the poor people 
for following the example which he, in the name of the king, 
was setting of pillage and robbery. It is a singular picture, and 
contrasts rather roughly with Mr. Froude’s description of the 
halcyon days of King Henry the Eighth, when all classes, save 
and except the clergy, were honestly doing their duty in their 
respective stations of life. 

‘ The poor people,’ he says, ‘ thoroughly, in every place, be 
‘so greedy upon these houses when they be suppressed, that by 
‘ night and day, not only of the towns, but also of the country, 
‘ they do continually resort, as long as any door, window, iron 
‘ or glass, or loose lead, remaineth in any of them. And if it 
‘ were so done only where I go, the more blame might be laid to 
‘me; but it is universally that the people be thus greedy for 
‘ iron, windows, doors, and lead.’ 

It is the same story everywhere ;—‘ Such bedding as was cast 
‘ abroad in the cloister, or other places, were conveyed away and 
‘embezzled by poor folk, which came rather to spoil than to 
‘help. Layton engages to despatch the prior of Folkstone 
speedily, if Cromwell will make the king patron and give him 
the living; and the whole tone of all the letters of the Com- 
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missioners is that of men intensely anxious to better themselves, 
and who apparently understood perfectly well that the proper 
mode of doing so was to send as many ounces of plate and as 
large a quantity of jewels as possible for the king’s use. The 
whole transaction of the suppressing of the monasteries bears on 
every feature of it that can be traced at this interval of time— 
such marked evidence of the rapacity of the king, his vicegerent 
and the commissioners—that we really do not know how to make 
any selection from the immense amount of evidence which 
exists on the subject. There is much that is accessible to ever 
reader, and there is much more that has never been shail, 
The few extracts we here present are from well-known publica- 
tions, and are transcribed not so much with the view of putting 
the reader in possession of the facts of the case, and enabling 
him to form a judgment as to the principles of the visitation and 
suppression, and the mode in which they were conducted, as of 
showing how entirely Mr. Froude has misrepresented this por- 
tion of history, in describing the Commissioners, as men who 
did their work fairly and honestly,’and in estimating the motives 
of the king in destroying the monasteries. 

Let it be remembered that the original surrenders are for the 
most part still in existence, and all express that the surrender 
was perfectly voluntary, and that in the strongest imaginable 


terms. Thus, wltra et sponte concessisse and, deliberate certa scientia 


et mero motu nostris ex quibusdam causis gn et rationabilibus 
a 


nos animas et conscientias nostras specialiter moventibus, is the 
language, with very slight variations of form, of nearly every 
one of these documents; and, amongst others, of the surrender 
of the Benedictine nunnery of Shaftesbury, which took place 
March 23d, 1539. Yet in the following letter may be seen the 
true representation of their willingness to surrender; here also 
may be seen the view which the abbess and her nuns took three 
months earlier, as to the best method of preserving their house 
from dissolution. Speaking of Dr. Tregonwell, the writer says 
to Cromwell :— 

‘ Notwithstanding the long and earnest practising of the said 
* Master Doctor for their surrenders, they have in right lament- 
‘ able wise answered, that having the favour of the king’s ma- 
‘ jesty, they will not by any means willingly thereunto agree. 
‘ Whereupon they have most heartily desired me to write unto 
‘ your goed lordship to move their petition, that it might please 
‘the same to move the king’s majesty that they may remain 
‘here by some other name and apparel, his Highness’ poor and 
‘ true bedeswomen, for the which they will gladly give unto his 
‘ said Majesty five hundred marks, and unto your lordship for 
‘ your pains a hundred pounds.’ Further on in the same letter 
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the writer adds, ‘And since my coming home the Abbot of 
‘Cerne hath desired me to make the same offer, which I will 
‘be bounden to see performed also, if it may so stand with 
‘your good pleasure.’ This abbey also held out for three 
months longer, and was not dissolved till the middle of March, 
1539. The date of the letter is Dec. 18, 1538. Other houses 
were saved for a few months by the expedient of making Crom- 
well steward of the monastery. Thus the Abbess of Godstow 
contrived to save her nunnery from the 12th of March, 1538, 
till Nov. 17th, 1539. She says :— 


‘ Whereas the last week I was informed by the Dean of the 

* Arches’ letters that you are so good lord unto me as to accept 

‘ this little office of the stewardship of this monastery, I am so 

‘ bold as to send unto your honour herewith the patent thereof, 

‘ under our convent seal, for term of your life, beseeching your 

‘honour to accept the same, though it be but small: for if it 

* were a thousand times better, you should have it with all my 

‘heart and prayers, as knows our Saviour Christ, who ever 
‘ preserve you in honour duly to increase to his pleasure. 

‘ Your most bounden bedeswoman, 
‘ Katuarine Buiketey, Abbess there.’ 


It seems Cromwell forgot to caution his officers to leave the 
house at Godstow alone, and Dr. London, was upon the point 
of suppressing it in November, 1538, when it was saved for that 
time from pillage by Cromwell’s interference, which provokes 
another letter of thanks from the abbess. This letter, as well 
as that which we have quoted above, shows, indeed, a good deal 
of fawning servility to Cromwell, and a readiness to comply 
with all the changes in religion introduced by the king; and the 
abbess is especially careful to inform him that there is ‘ neither 
‘ Pope nor Purgatory, Image nor Pilgrimage, nor praying to 
‘dead Saints used or regarded amongst’ them. We have no 
defence to allege for the hypocrisy of monks and nuns; the case 
we are making out is the rapacity and hypocrisy of their perse- 
cutors, which at least cannot be excused on the score of poverty 
and death staring them in the face if they offered any resistance 
to Cromwell and the king. The hypocrisy of both parties is 
indeed so transparent that it is scarcely possible to imagine they 
thought that they were deceiving anybody. The form of words 
used was intended perhaps to wear the appearance of submitting 
with a good grace; and the strong expressions look as if the 
monks were vying with each other in the abjectness of their 
submission to the king’s authority. We have no other account 
to give of the warden of the Franciscans, in London, waiting for 
Cromwell’s dispensation to allow him to put off ‘ papistical, 
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‘ slanderous apparel.’ With regard to many of these abbots and 
priors who appear in so unfavourable a light, it must be ob- 
served that they had been put in, as vacancies from time to time 
occurred, for the express purpose of eventually surrendering 
the abbey to the king. As to the misdemeanours of the visitors 
it is not possible now, nor happily is it necessary, to distinguish 
the amount of wickedness which is displayed by each. It is 
certain, however, that acts of violence of a most frightful kind 
occurred, and that the visitors generally took care to provide, 
first, for themselves ; secondly, for their friends and dependents. 
The disposal of the monks evidently was felt as a difficulty. 
It would have been dangerous to allow them liberty to range 
about the country without employment, and the insurrection 
that arose upon the suppression of the monasteries shows what 
trouble they might have caused the king if they had been left 
without provision. Few of them would have been fit for any 
other work than that in which they had passed their lives; and 
Cromwell appears to have given orders that they should be 
suffered to say or sing, without interruption, in any church— 
= regardless of whether they were in holy orders or not. 
ee, archbishop of York, had the courage to prohibit their 
officiating till they could show their letters of orders. 

The real state of the case, as far as it can be gathered, ap- 
pears to be this: the Commissioners, some of them men of the 
vilest character, all of them persons whose interest it was to find 
out all the mischief they could, report of some houses that the 
most abominable crimes were commonly or occasionally prac- 
tised there. It is impossible to suppose that their description is 
wholly without foundation, but there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that, in most cases, it is greatly exaggerated ; whilst in 
other cases they narrate the good opinion which they have been 
obliged to form of the conduct of the monks and nuns; or the 
general good character which the monastic establishments bear 
in the country round about them, and mention exceptional 
instances of monks or nuns who had run away to escape punish- 
ment. The king wanted money, and he was determined to get 
it by the suppression of the lesser houses, as none of the abbots 
and priors of these had a seat in parliament, so as to be able to 
speak in their defence. The plea of impurity of life, which 
certainly could be proved in some few cases, was alleged as a 
general reason for suppressing them, and transplanting their 
inmates to those larger houses where godly living was admitted 
to be the practice. 

There are several letters which show that Cromwell received 
a pension for not interfering with them, and some where the 
pension was doubled when the danger became more imminent. 
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It was scarcely safe, however, for the Commissioners to speak 
a good word for the abbeys or the monks. If they did so, the 
king charged them with having done so upon the receipt of 
bribes, and many letters are on record which testify the repen- 
tance of the writer for having alleged any good of the houses 
which he visited, and his entire change of mind with regard to 
those whom the king and Cromwell had resolved to condemn. 
Let it be remembered, we are not quoting isolated specimens, but 
giving the tone of the correspondence which passed between the 
Commissioners and Cromwell. Moreover, as if nothing should 
be wanting to complete the picture of devastation, we have 
Henry himself allowing that money was the object of the sup- 
pression. The ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,’ as the rebellion was called, 
broke out at Louth, on the 2d of October, 1536, the very day 
for which the visitation of the Commissioners was fixed. In 
his answer to the demands of the rebels, the king skilfully 
entrenched himself behind the position, that what he had done 
was no act merely of himself and his privy-council, but that the 
monasteries had been granted him by Act of Parliament, in 
which the commons as well as the nobles, spiritual and temporal, 
had agreed. He even condescended to explain, that no houses 
had been suppressed but such as ‘ where vice, mischief, and 
abomination of living was used.’ This was in 1536, after the 
suppression of the lesser houses. The leader of this rebellion 
understood perfectly well the meaning of the suppression, when 
he said that the intention was to destroy the Church of Eng- 
land and the ministers of the same, and to spoil and rob the 
whole body of this realm. The king complains of them for 
preferring that a churl or two should enjoy the profits of the 
monasteries in support of vicious and abominable life, rather 
than their prince in support of his extreme charges incurred for 
their defence. The following interesting letter is the last we 
shall transcribe, and shows how hopeless it was thought two 
years later to offer any resistance to the king, and probably 
represents the position to which, in the year 1538, the abbots 
who had not yet surrendered were reduced :— 

‘ Where ye marvel,’ says the prior of Hinton, writing to his 
brother in London, ‘ that I and my brethren do not freely and 
‘ voluntarily give and surrender up our house at the motion of 
‘ the king’s commissioners, but stand stiffly, and, as ye think, 
‘ obstinately in our opinion; truly, brother, I marvel greatly 
‘that ye think so; but rather that ye would have thought us 
‘light and hasty in giving up that thing which is not ours to 
‘ give, but dedicate to Almighty God for service to be done to 
‘ his honour continually, with other many good deeds of charity 
‘ which daily be done in this house to our Christian neighbours. 
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* And considering that there is no cause given by us why the 
‘ house shall be put down, but that the service of God, religious 
* conversation of the brethren, hospitality, alms-deeds, with all 
‘ other our duties, be as well observed in this poor house as in 
‘ any religious house in this realm or in France ; which we have 
‘trusted that the king’s grace would consider. But because 
‘ that ye write of the king’s high displeasure, and my lord privy 
‘ seal’s, who ever hath been my especial good lord, and I trust 
‘ ever will be, I will endeavour myself, as much as I may, to 
‘ persuade my brethren to a conformity in this matter; so that 
‘ the king’s highness nor my said good lord shall have any cause 
* to be displeased with us, trusting that my poor brethren, which 
‘know not where to have their living, shall be charitably 
* looked upon.’ 

Cranmer came in for his due meed of praise on the score of 
sagacity for being foremost in the scheme of suppression; but 
it became the historian of the period to inform his readers that 
the Archbishop was, at least in part, influenced by sublunary 
considerations in his desire to see them abolished. An amusing 
instance of this occurs in one of his letters to Cromwell, asking 
for the suppression of Roucester or Crokenden (he did not care 
which), that his servant, Francis Basset, might have a lease of 
one of the houses. This is only a specimen of several similar 
requests made by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the King’s 
Vicar-General. All these are instances in point to show the 
one-sided view which, under the plausible appearance of mode- 
ration and impartiality, characterize the whole current of this 
history. And, whilst we are on this subject, we may notice the 
overstatement as to the feelings generally entertained against 
the clergy. The scene at Norton Abbey, described at p. 424, 
surely proves that the country was far from being unanimous in 
their hostility to ecclesiastical houses. It appears from this 
letter that the abbot could muster as many as two or three 
hundred in the immediate neighbourhood of the abbey, to resist 
the robbery of jewels and plate which the Commissioner had 
ae in the name of the supreme head of the Church of 

ngland. Before we quit this subject, we may notice that 
the author has been candid enough to quote (p. 448), what it 
would certainly have been for the advantage of his argument 
to suppress :— 


‘ On Saturday, in the Easter week, the King’s grace came in among the 
burgesses of the parliament and delivered them a bill and bade them look 
upon it, and weigh it in conscience ; for he would not, he said, have them 
pass either it or any other thing because his Grace giveth in the bill, but 
they to see if it be for the commonweal of his subjects, and have an eye 
thitherwards; and on Wednesday next he will be there again to hear 
their minds.’ 
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This, if it did not imply that the king compelled the passing 
of such bills as he chose should pass, at least proves what was 
the usual practice of the time, with regard to measures proposed 
with the royal authority. Again, Layton’s letter to Cromwell 
(we do not know why Mr. Froude persists in spelling his name 
Leighton, in spite of, its never being so spelt by himself) suffi- 
ciently shows the intention of the visitation, and the anxiety 
that was felt to procure all the evidence possible for the depri- 
vation of the abbots and monks. ‘ Now,’ he says, [p. 421], ‘it 
‘shall appear to gentlemen of this country and other the com- 
‘ mons that ye shall not deprive or visit but upon substantial 
‘ grounds.’ 

And against the spectacle of religious persons kneeling to the 
Commissioners praying to be delivered from their bondage, in 
all which we do not know how much weight is to be given to 
hypocrisy, and how much to the desire of making the best 
possible terms with the visitors, must be set the many letters 
to which we have already referred, in which abbots and abbesses 
stoutly refuse to resign, and monks and nuns, declared by the 
visitors themselves to be of irreproachable life and conduct, 
decline a return to the world and its ordinary occupations. 

Fortunately for Mr. Froude’s view of the matter, we can 
ascertain little as to the mode in which this bill was carried 
through parliament, the journals of this session being lost. 
We can only judge from indirect evidence ; and unfortunately 
the haste with which the investigation was conducted, and the 
manner in which the bill was hurried through parliament, are 
almost the only evidence we possess as to what were the original 
intentions of the visitation. A very few months only elapsed 
from the commencement of the visitation to the final passing of 
the Act. Between September, 1535, and February, 1536, the 
Commissioners had to make themselves masters of the whole 
subject of the greater and lesser monasteries; that is to say, about 
a dozen visitors, divided into two or three parties, were required 
in five months to ascertain the facts of the management or mis- 
management of nearly seven hundred monastic establishments. 
Truly the author may well call it a rapid progress of Lee’s 
through Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland ; and of Layton from Middlesex and Kent 
to Sussex, Hants, Somersetshire, and Devon. Parliament met 
in February, 1536, and the Act had become law in the spring of 
that year; but not with the unanimous consent of the Houses 
of Parliament, which the author would fain have us believe. 
If the Lords made no opposition, we know that at least the 
Commons made an ineffectual struggle to throw out the King’s 
measure. In want of other evidence, Spilman is a very re- 
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spectable authority, and he tells us that the Commons were 
refractory, and refused to sanction the measure till they were 
intimidated by the threats of Henry. The King sent for the 
members, he says, and informed them that they must pass the 
bill, or he would take off the heads of those who opposed it. 
If more evidence is wanted to prove that the motive for sup- 
pressing 376 religious houses was to gain a yearly revenue to 
the crown of more than thirty thousand pounds, and a present 
value of about one hundred thousand pounds in goods and 
chattels, it may be found in the statute of the 36th year of the 
king’s reign, which dissolves the greater monasteries, in which, 
as appears from the act for the suppression of the lesser houses, 
the monks lived piously and regularly—a piety and regularity 
which was rewarded by the king’s allowing them to stand 
unmolested for two whole years longer. 

To mitigate the horrors which must have ensued from the 
monks and nuns being turned adrift on the world without any 
provision, many of them were pensioned; but the comparison 
of the pension-lists in the Augmentation-Office will convince 
any one what were the principles on which these pensions were 
awarded. It is patent to everybody’s observation that those 
who were unable to defend themselves, including nearly all the 
nuns, were put off with the smallest possible annuities ; and that 
the larger sums awarded in such disproportioned amounts to 
the abbots and priors of the larger houses were regulated much 
more according to their willingness to surrender than to the 
necessities of their worldly rank and station. This is no new 
view, but has been noticed by Fuller, whom no one will accuse 
of any tendency to represent the morals of the monks as better 
than they were, or any prejudice in favour of the monastic 
establishments. It affurds further evidence of the King’s great 
care for the welfare of the Church, whose government he had 
usurped with the title of supreme head of the English Church, 
that he promoted a large number of these same scandalous 
monks to vacant benefices, by means of which the exchequer 
was saved the paying of the pensions. 

One word more and we have done with this subject. To com- 
plete the hypocrisy of the whole measure, it was represented that 
the monasteries were resigned voluntarily, and as we noticed 
above, a clause to that effect was inserted in the surrender, as 
may be seen in nearly all the forms of resignation that are still 
extant. But documents are not trustworthy which profess a 
willingness which is compelled—and, fortunately, we have a few 
contemporary documents still surviving, which show that the 
words were a mere matter of form. Thus the Abbot of Vale 
Royal in Cheshire, appears with his fourteen monks signing the 
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surrender of his abbey on the 7th of September, in the 30th 
year of the king’s reign; and, on the 9th day of the same month, 
we have another letter from him, addressed to Cromwell, 
denying that either he or his monks had been a party to the 
resignation, or had signed any such document. Here is an 
instance of a forgery, and it may pass for a specimen of the 
mode of proceeding generally adopted; for the name of the 
abbot and his monks may be seen at this day, with the convent 
seal attached to the deed of surrender, and, but for the existence 
of the letter we have been alluding to, none of them would 
ever have been suspected of being a forgery. 

It is very remarkable, too, that the so-called Act for the 
dissolution of the greater monasteries does not dissolve any 
monastic establishment, but only provides that the property of 
ali houses already or hereafter to be suppressed, relinquished, 
forfeited, or given up, should be vested in the crown. Probably 
the inability to procure the signatures of the abbot and monks 
is the account to be given of the many surrenders which are 
said to have deen lost. It is extremely curious that those which 
are not found in the Augmentation-Office, are, with very few 
exceptions, those missing in the Close Rolls ; and it is probable, 
therefore, that there never was any formal surrender made in 
many of these cases, but that they were treated as forfeited to 
the king upon some ground or other of misdemeanour. 

We should not have dwelt so long upon the dissolution of 
the religious houses, if it were not that this subject affords one 
of the most glaring instances of Mr. Froude’s partial amount 
of reading, and prejudiced interpretation of what he has read. 
There are hundreds of documents in existence to prove to any 
one who cannot see the same truth written on the very surface 
of the history of the period, that the whole object of the 
government, that is, of the king and his vicegerent, Cromwell, 
was to harry the monks, and force them into what should have 
the appearance of a voluntary surrender. We need not weary 
the reader with long extracts from letters, which — this— 
the object was perfectly well understood, and answered in the 
corrrespondence of the minister and his subordinates. Mr. 
Froude had no right to ignore if he had read, and had no right 
to publish his history without reading the extract quoted by 
us at page 27, from a volume, with some of the contents of 
which he is familiar. It proves the very contradictory of what 
Mr. Froude asserts, that the injunctions were made for the 
sake of reforming the monasteries. 

As for the mode in which the visitors conducted themselves, 
we repeat that it was most disgraceful, if we may judge from 
their own statement and the accusations made by them against 
NO. CV.—N.S. a 
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each other; Cromwell himself was prevailed upon to accept bribes 
for good offices done and to be done, to the monasteries, and in 
more than one instance was made seneschal and high steward 
of the house. Legh is especially charged by one of his col- 
leagues for accepting large sums of money for the nomination 
to vacant abbeys (see Ellis, 3. vol. ii. p. 856). We are really 
astonished at the effrontery with which Mr. Froude can defend 
his view of the motives of the king and his commissioners, in 
first robbing and then suppressing the monastic establishments. 
We could have imagined that he had never seen the following 
interesting extracts from Cole’s Collection, if they did not 
occupy a prominent place in Sir Henry Ellis’s volumes. But 
as they occur in a volume to which he has made frequent refe- 
rence, it is almost unaccountable that he should have so entirely 
ignored it. We select the passages which bear most distinctly 
on our present subject, and will only premise that the document 
was written about fifty years after the suppression, by one 
whose father and uncle had witnessed it. 

‘In the plucking down of which houses for the most part 
‘this order was taken; that the visitors should come suddenly 
‘upon every house and unawares (for they never looked to be 
‘ visited out of the doors, seeing they had pleased the king so 
‘ well with their ready money bestowed on him, in good hope 
‘ of the standing thereof) to the end to take them napping, as 
‘ the proverb is: lest if they should have had so much as any 
‘ inkling of their coming, they would have made conveyance of 
* some part of their own goods to help themselves withal, when 
‘ they were turned forth of their houses. And then they had 
‘to give the king great thanks, yea, pray for him upon their 
‘ black beads that was so gracious a prince to them, to suffer 
‘ them to stay so long after all that was given from them. 

‘So soon as the visitors were entered within the gates, 
‘ they called the abbot and other officers of the house, and caused 
‘ them to deliver up to them all their keys, and took an inven- 
‘ tory of all their goods ; and when they had so done, turned 
‘the abbot with all his convent and household forth of the 
‘doors. Which thing was not a little grief to the convent, and 
‘ especially such as with their conscience could not break their 
‘ profession ; for it would have made a heart of flint to have 
‘melted and wept to have seen the breaking up of the house 
‘and their sorrowful departing.’ The writer then proceeds 
with the description of the sack of Roche Abbey, from which 
the monks were turned out with their cells, beds, and apparel. 
It contains a most graphic description of the scene. . In proof 
of his assertion that persons of all kinds joined in the spoliation, 
even those who two days before seemed to join with great reve- 
rence in their religious exercises, he adds :— 
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* For the better proof of this my saying, I Cemanded of my 
* father, thirty years after the Suppression, which had bought 
‘ part of the timber of the church, and all the timber in the 
‘ steeple, with the bell-frame, with others his partners therein, 
‘in the which steeple hung cight, yea, nine bells, whereof the 
‘least but one could not be bought at this day for twenty 
‘ pounds (which bells I did see hang there myself more than 
‘ a year after the Suppression), whether he thought well of the 
‘ religious persons and of the religion there used. And he told 
‘ me, Yea: for, he said, I did see no cause to the contrary. Well, 
~ said I, then, how came it to pass, you was so ready to destroy 
‘and spoil the thing that you thought well of? What should 
‘Ido? saidhe. Might I not, as well as others, have some profit 
‘ of the spoil of the abbey? for I did see all would away, and 
‘therefore I did as others did. Thus you may see that as 
‘ well they who thought well of the religion then used, as they 
* which thought otherwise could agree well enough, and too well, 
‘to spoil them. Such a devil is covetousness and mammon! 
‘ and such is the providence of God to punish sinners in making 
‘ themselves instruments to punish themselves and all their 
‘ posterity from generation to generation. For no doubt there 
‘hath been millions of millions that have repented the thing 
‘since; but all too late. So it appeareth whether the founda- 
‘ tion touched superstition or sincere religion, all was one: for 
‘ all was fish that came to the net.’ 

We believe we have given a fair representation of the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. That the iniquities practised in 
them were great, cannot be denied, and that a reformation was 
imperatively called for, is equally certain. Alas! we must 
confess that we scarcely know where to look for probity and 
honesty in this reign. That there were good people then, as in 
every other age of the Church, we cannot doubt; but they are 
not to be found amongst historical characters. Licentiousness 
was not the peculiar fault of the monastic establishments ; least 
of all can we acquiesce in Mr. Froude’s view, which we should 
not have hesitated to pronounce 4 priori impossible, but which 
we are content to condemn as being at issue with the plainest 
historical evidence, that the people of England, as a body, were 
prosperous, loyal, honest, religious, whilst those whose office it 
was to teach them better were only remarkable for servility, 
dishonesty, covetousness, and profligacy. 





Art. III.—A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Avotpnus 
Trottore. London: Chapman & Hall. 


A sAILor made his way to the top of a coach one early morning 
in a state of conspicuous intoxication. ‘My friend,’ remon- 
strated a grave fellow-passenger, ‘ are you not ashamed to be 
‘seen in this state at six o’clock in the morning?’ ‘ Why, you 
‘ see,’ argued the offender in reply ; ‘ there must be some of all 
‘sorts, and I’m of that sort.’ Some such weighty reason must 
have influenced Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope in his choice of sub- 
jects for the work before us. Except under the compulsion 
that there must be some of all sorts we cannot account for the 
singularity of his classification. Even supposing some new un- 
explored virtue in the number ten had made it imperative to 
select that precise number of female worthies, could there not 
be fcund more congenial company for a Saint of the Calendar 
on the one hand, a renowned Confessor of the Reformation on 
the other; or the learned and dignified matron Vittoria Colonna; 
than ‘modern Aspasias,’ and the witch and murderess Bianca 
Capello, of whom we already know too much; or an actress of 
three hundred years ago, of whom we know, and of whom Mr. 
Trollope tells us, nothing? And if we question the principle of 
selection, we are often disposed to quarrel as much with the 
execution of the work. Mr. Trollope’s style is strangely un- 
equal: in the first volume it is fairly natural, but the second is 
characterised by fits of direct and servile imitation of Mr. Carlyle, 
whose style is of all others least fitted for a model. It is only 
because Mr. Carlyle does not seem able to express himself in 
ordinary language—because his style shows a very peculiar 
mental organization—that it is tolerated. But Mr. Trollope 
says nothing that might not be said with equal force in common- 
place English, and that would not have been so expressed if Mr. 
Carlyle had not preceded him. We have the bizarre structure 
without the excuse of original ideas—the tricks of manner with 
no grotesque humour to excuse them—the iteration and repeti- 
tion, but they enforce and emphasise nothing; the burden and 
refrain of mere sounds, but not the strength and impetus which 
gives them a meaning and effect; the same way of working to 
death some chance saying, or expression, and making it super-sig- 
nificant, till the worried reader wishes it had never been spoken, 
but the effect in this case more tedious because it is affected. We 
do not say that this style is always in the ascendant, even where 
it has taken hold of the writer's taste and fancy; for pages 
together, the work is merely compilation and translation from 
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Italian authors, and so follows their lead. But by fits and starts, — 
whenever the writer is seized with the ambition to be ultra 
clear sighted and perspicacious, whenever he wishes to show 
off as a man in advance of the age, he drops himself, and is 
Mr. Carlyle. As an instance, the story of Bianca Capello begins 
by speaking of the 12,000,000 volumes in the Archives of Venice, 
in one of which the ‘lynx-eyed curiosity of modern peerers into 
‘ the past has detected a significant erasure.’ Turning over the 
leaf, we find, ‘ These judicial records are terribly unmanagable 
‘materials in a biographer’s hands. To think that a lynx- 
‘eyed paleographer, by poking out one volume among twelve 
‘ million, and therein decyphering what was meant to be concealed 
‘ for ever, three hundred years ago, should have utterly spoiled for 
‘us the pretty romantic story. .. . And next page— All 
‘ knocked to the ground like a child’s card-house, by the inter- 
‘ ference of a lynx-eyed, Dry-as-dust paleographer!’ And the 
page after—‘ A poor fact-bound biographer, therefore, having 
* due fear of Dry-as-dust before his eyes,’ &c. &c. And after 
all, this incident, of which so much is made, is really nothing at 
all. There may be millions of books in a library, but no especial 
research is implied in taking out the one you want to read. 
Nor is it so very wonderful that, the ink of the erasure having 
faded, the original words should be apparent through it. The 
whole little excitement got up on the occasion is a bit of make- 
believe, to usher in a new version of the story with a flourish. 
Following the same model, we have facts assumed, and the 
details of a story filled in, with less solid ground-work to go 
upon than can be supposed possible, till the trick is learned. 
Ot course, in writing of past times, a great deal must be 
assumed; but authors should not raise a structure upon mere 
assumption, they should found theories upon recognised facts, 
not their own guesses. In the girlhood of Olympia Morata, 
her father was absent from Ferrara six years. How he 
passed this period nobody knows, except that he visited 
several Italian cities, whose names are given, and had 
leisure to train his daughter to her extraordinary proficiency 
in the dead languages. For the sake of saying something, the 
author asserts that they suffered poverty. They may, very 
likely—but there ought to be some fact too at the bottom of a 
fine alliteration like this. ‘From Venice to Vicenza, and from 
‘ Vicenza to Cesena, the poor pedlar-pedagogue had to hawk his 
‘ learned wares, and drive a very up-hill trade.’ The fact that 
Olympia returned to Ferrara highly accomplished, extremely 
beautiful, and with manners fit for a court, does support the 
hypothesis, though, in moderation, we do not dispute it. Of 
course, the thing itself is of no consequence, but the habit of 
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taking guess for fact which pervades’ the new school of 
biography is of very great consequence. We need scarcely 
say that Mr. Adolphus Trollope talks about ‘flunkeyism.’ For 
our part, we see a great deal of this quality in deliberate imita- 
tion of a fashionable writer, nor less in the second-hand infi- 
delity which, more or less, tinctures the whole work. He is so 
= following a fashion, adopting a tone. We recognise 

im as one of a party who assume to possess all the enlighten- 
ment of the day—who lead the van of progress—who have eman- 
cipated themselves from prejudices in which the rest of mankind 
wallow, by simply adopting the conclusions of a few minds, think- 
ing, as it were, by proxy. For though Mr. Trollope’s infidelity 
is a very real thing, it arises apparently from no independent 
exercise of thought. It has always the look of being the 
mere language of a school which he has accepted without any 
severe thought, and certainly with no comprehension of the 
creed he is refuting, or, we suspect, of the feeling he outrages. 
He clearly expects a more general sympathy than we can 
suppose possible in the most careless world of readers, or he 
would not spoil his narrative by mis-timed reflections which, in 
their place, are as great a breach of good taste, and as injurious 
to the effect, as they are contrary to revealed religion. The 
biographer ought to be able to throw himself into the circum- 
stances of his subjects, and to realize their position; but Mr. 
Trollope cannot allow Olympia Morata to pray for her husband 
in fever without a reflection on her understanding; though 
really to admire her as a whole, and to take exception to so inevit- 
able a feature of that whole as faith in the efficacy of prayer, is 
simply an absurd anachronism, for who, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, ever heard it questioned ? 

‘Before long, Griinthler was struck down in the midst of his labours (in the 
besieged town of Schweinfurth). Help there was none. Every man was 
too much engrossed by his own desperate fight with the misery around him. 
Medicine there was none—food but little. Olympia watched, alone and 
helpless, by the bedside of her husband, sustained only by the belief that 
her fervent and unceasing prayers might move Heaven to that miraculous 
interference with the unseen working of the material laws, which even 
then mankind had ceased to expect in cases where their operation is seen 
and comprehended. Even Olympia, whose love for her husband poured 
itse!f forth in such earnest supplications that the fever in his blood might 
not produce the effect upon his organism which in other men it did pro- 
duce—Olympia herself would not have prayed, that water closing over his 
head should fail to drown him. Not the less did her belief sustain her in 
those long hours of dreadful desolation and sickening dread. She was 
comforted—though at the cost of a lower ideal ef the nature of the Creator 
than she would have attained had such comfort been impossible to her, 
and, therefore, with the cost of a proportionate inferiority in her own 
moral nature. ‘ But the physician’s malady was not “unto death.” He 
recovered; as M. Bonnet writes, ‘“ It required a miracle to save Griinthler. 
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. « . Olympia’s prayers, and those of the Church of Schweinurth, were 
heard, and Griinthler was saved,” ’—Vol. ii, p. 173. 


On another occasion, Olympia expresses thankfulness. Her 
husband’s little brother fell from a high window to the ground 
on some rough stones, so that it was thought he must be killed. 


‘But the incident is only worth mentioning for the sake of Olympia’s 
method of improving it. This happened, she writes, “that we might know 
by experience that God hath given order to his angels to bear up his sons 
in their hands.” And again: “ Thus God, who can raise up even the dead 
from the grave, is wont to defend and preserve his sons in safety.” It is 
painful to find one, for whose character we cannot but have the warmest 
esteem, and with the feelings of whose heart we can always sympathize, 
forming for herself such theories of the Divine government of the world,’ 
&c. &c.—Vol. ii. p. 150. 

After this we need not wonder that Mr. Trollope considers 
the absolute and unconditional belief in the Bible as ‘ equally 
‘destined with the extreme tenets of the Church of Rome to 
‘ impede, for long ages, the progress of mankind to a higher 
‘and purer theology.’ All creeds, as such, are with him mere 
emanations of the brain that holds them; his respect for one 
more than another, he carefully explains, has nothing to do with 
its subject-matter, but only as the times convert it into a resist- 
ing power. 

‘ Noble and hereic—with a heroism inferior to none other practicable by 
man, and wholly unmodified by the intellectual value of the conviction for 
which a martyr dies—is the soul that, true to its own indefeasible inde- 
pendence, refuses, in the face of all the worst the body and the heart 
lacerated in its affections can suffer, to abdicate its right of self-sovereignty.’ 
—Vol ii. p. 117. 

In fact, Mr. Trollope’s religion is protestantism of a ver 
extreme dye, and resents every form of positive definition. it 
comes out, therefore, most when legitimate protestantism is the 
theme; as in his notices of the early Reformers, whose distinct, 
sharply defined polemical statements jar upon him, and check 
his sympathies. He cannot understand such stopping short in 
the road which he supposes them to have set out on; and only 
values a protest as implying a state of general philosophic 
doubt. When history shows him the one without the other, 
he breaks out into a certain impatient scepticism for which the 
rest of his work does not furnish the same temptation. He is 
content to show the religious element before the period of en- 
lighteament, in the aspect least agreeable to our modern sympa- 
thies, but with little departure from the tone of an ordinary 
Protestant writer. His series of distinguished Italian women 
begins with §. Catherine of Sienna, a remarkable woman, 
whose course is fairly open to two distinct interpretations, of 
which, in most points, we must accept our author’s. For 
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modern insights into the mysteries of the human frame do prove 
that what would, to those around her and to herself, appear 
miraculous suspensions of the laws of nature, were the natural, 
though perplexing, phenomena seen in catalepsy, mesmerism, 
and the various forms of trance. We can also believe that such 
manifestations were far rarer then, as well as less understood, 
than now; for we perceive in none other of Mr. Trollope’s 
subjects any indication of nerves at all, and are led to suppose that 
the ladies of the two centuries of which he treats were practically 
without them. In those days of physical force and violence, 
it was necessary even for the women to be proof against thrill, 
or shock, or jar—to blanch and quail at nothing—to have each 
sense strung up to endurance—and as it is woman’s especial 
gift to adapt herself to circumstances, whatever was necessary 
to give her her proper status in the world, it seems she could do; 
and therefore we hear nothing of nerves in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries among the Italian ladies. These rare and 
eccentric manifestations in §. Catherine were adapted to the 
times, and made to play a grand part, raising the dyer’s 
daughter, one of the youngest of twenty-five children, into an 
authority amongst popes and princes. But Catherine of Sienna 
had, besides her morbid physical tendencies, a strong will and 
determination, so to say, to be a saint, at the cost of everything 
pleasant and desirable to ordinary humanity. We cannot esti- 
mate true saintship by mere powers of endurance, but so 
popular opinion did test it in her day; and she never seems to 
have affected any independence of judgment on these points. 
She aimed to reach the acmé of the religion of her own time, 
and she succeeded. She had more religion than conscience ; 
her ideas of right were formed more by what others said around 
her, than by the dictates of her own heart. At six years old, 
she devoted herself to a virgin life, when it was impossible she 
could have comprehended why such self-dedication was a virtue, 
using language which she had heard probably in connexion 
with her namesake, S. Catherine of Alexandria, whose ‘ mar- 
riage’ the painters have made so familiar to us, but which must 
have been utterly without meaning to herself. At the same 
age, she habitually flogged herself. At seven, she deprived 
herself of a great. portion of her food, and at the same time she 
began to manifest that attachment to the Dominican order which 
afterwards conduced so much to her celebrity, running out 
whenever a monk of that order passed the door to kiss the spot 
his foot had trod on. At about twelve—in pursuance of the 
same ceremonial rather than moral notions of goodness—she 
resisted her mother’s persuasions to wash her face rather oftener, 
and to be more tidy in her dress. Though coming direct from 
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her mother, she could not see this request in any other light 
than a temptation; and all her life took this line, frequently 
shedding bitter tears to her confessor while bewailing a momen- 
tary compliance, though she expressly exonerated herself from 
any low motives, or desire of admiration, which never once 
entered her mind. She never even ‘placed herself at the 
‘ window, or at the door of the house, to look at those who 
‘ passed.’ So intent was she on considering this a sin, though 
the conscience cannot have so represented it, that it seems to 
have been admitted between her and her confessor, that her 
worthy sister-in-law, who had been the mother’s mouthpiece on 
the occasien, died by the judgment of God for having interfered 
in so delicate a matter. ‘The truth seems to have been that, 
even at this early age, she had already marked out her course, 
and conceived herself something peculiar and set apart ; for when, 
in later years, her confessor, puzzled by the vehemence of her 
contrition, endeavoured to moderate it by the argument that, 
‘ Seeing that there had been no bad or even vain intention, 
‘ there was nothing contrary to divine precepts,’ 


‘She lifted up her eyes and voice to God, crying, “‘O Lord, my God, 
what kind of spiritual father have I now, who excuses my sins? Was it 
right then, Father, that this bad, most worthless creature, who, without 
labour or merit of her own, has received so many favours from her Creator, 
should spend her time in adorning this putrid flesh, at the instigation of 
any mortal? Hell, I think, would have been no sufficient punishment for 
me, if the Divine mercy had not shown me pity!” “ Thereupon,” concludes 
the conscientious confessor, “ I was constrained to be silent.” ’—Vol. i. p.35. 


At about this period of her life she wholly abandoned the 
use of animal food ; at fifteen she left off wine; at twenty she 
gave up bread, living only on uncooked vegetables; when she 
visited the poor, she courted whatever was loathsome or dis- 
gusting, for its own sake. She used to sleep, according to her 
biographer, but one quarter of an hour in the twenty-four 
hours; always scourged herself till the blood streamed from 
her, three times a day; lived three years without speaking; 
wore a chain of iron round her body, which gradually eat its 
way into her flesh; used for her cell a room in her father’s 
house, nine feet by six, with no aperture to admit light or air 
but through the door ; and finally, according to the narrative of 
her confessor, reprinted by authority at Milan, in 1851, remained 
wholly without food for many years, a statement elsewhere 
modified to her subsisting on the sacramental element, which 
she received daily till her death, at the age of thirty-three. 
Throughout the period of this tremendous discipline, she sup- 
posed herself, and was believed by all around her, to be favoured 
by divine visions and ecstacies. Her confessor infers that she 
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had some power of producing the bodily state which preceded 
these visitations, and which curiously resembles modern descrip- 
tions of trance :— 

‘ Whenever the remembrance of her sacred Husband,’—by which phrase, 
thousands of times repeated in the course of his work, the monk always 
alludes to our Saviour,—‘became a little refreshed in that holy mind, 
she withdrew herself as much as she could from her corporeal senses ; and her 
extremities, that is to say, her hands and her feet, became contracted 
and deadened; her fingers first, then her limbs, became so strongly 
fixed, both in themselves, and attached to the places where they touched, 
that it would have been more possible to break them to pieces, than to 
remove them in any wise. ‘The eyes, also, were perfectly closed, and 
the neck was rendered so rigid, that it was not a little dangerous to her 
to,touch her neck at such moments”—Vol. i. p. 23. 


The visions recorded in this work (we ,have not the original 
life to refer to), all tend to her own glory as an especial favourite 
of heaven, and seem to have this as their main object. At six 
years old, she saw in the sky immediately over the Dominican 
church, a throne whereon Christ sat, dressed in papal robes, 
accompanied by apostles. At a later period, she believed our 
Lord to be her daily visitant, instructing her in the truths of 
religion ; sometimes by means ‘of a clear bodily appearance, 
‘manifest to the bodily senses, and talking with me, as I talk to 
‘you.’ Indeed, all the practices, ceremonies, habits, and even 
hilarities of mortal daily life, such as she would see in her home 
and its world, she believed to be constantly transpiring between 
herself and her heavenly Spouse. It is needless to repeat rela- 
tions here, which are to our ears profane, and even blasphemous. 
We only note them as enacting over again towards herse/f— 
herself the object,—in a transcendent, glorified manner, what 
others experienced and enjoyed with fellow mortals. No new 
ideas or scenes are presented either to mind or to imagination, 
it is simply re-production, with circumstances of self-exalta- 
tion; even to the ‘new heart’ and crimson robe’ of imputed 
righteousness which she received from the divine hand, and the 
bridal ring of precious jewels which she always saw on her 
finger, and the stigmata which she believed to be impressed on 
her hands, feet, and side. 

We must remark that many circumstances conspired to sus- 
tain Catharine in this excited state. It is true that her earlier 
confessors did not believe in the miraculousness of these mani- 
festations; but when she came into the hands of the Dominican 
order, and had one of its principal men as confessor, everything 
was done to give point, and weight, and frequency to her visions. 
The assumed stigmata, especially, was a triumph in their hands, 
placing their order thus on a par with that of S. Francis, to 
whom this mark of Divine favour had alone, according to the 
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belief of the time, been vouchsafed. She was carried about 
from city to city, attended by an ecclesiastical train; the popes 
granted her especial privileges ; everywhere she was hailed and 
visited as a saint of miraculous powers; everywhere she was 
the centre, the object, of a wondering and admiring circle. She 
had amanuenses to write down her epistles, and other composi- 
tions; every word she uttered was believed to come from 
heaven. Without suspicion of deliberate design, much less 
fraud, we see how all these circumstances would maintain and 
support her in the isolated and exalted part she had to act. 
Nothing would be lost, no act of self-torture, no utterance of 
assumed inspiration, but would have its immediate effect. 
Under these conditions, and with our knowledge of the 
wonderful way in which mind and body mutually act on one 
another, it is not to be expected that either visions or austerities 
should cease ; and in the world’s further experience of what 
men will do when great things are expected of them, and when 
bodily pain is immediately followed by awful, enthusiastic, 
wondering applause, stimulated by curiosity and sympathy, we 
need not be surprised that the strong-willed Catharine not only 
maintained, but added to her self-tortures while life lasted. 
What moral effect they must have had on the mind, whether 
the heart can remain true and honest to its core under such 
handling, is a painful question, which we need not go into, 
beyond observing that Catharine had never had the highest 
fame for truthfulness; as a child she had deceived her mother 
by trifling pious frauds, and it is clear that she never questioned 
there being better things than common truth and common 
honesty. Mr. Trollope, who has chosen the subject as a specimen 
of utterly dark popular religion, yet exonerates Catharine from 
wilful deception. He thinks that most things may be explained 
on a more favourable hypothesis, and directs the current of 
suspicion on the ‘ Blessed Raymond of Capua,’ her confessor 
and biographer, who, sometime before her death, was elected 
general of the Dominicans. But, considering that he wrote 
from recollection, in his old age, when an utter oblivion and 
neglect of dates is natural, and a general fusion of events in 
the crucible of the memory a very supposable thing, we are not 
disposed to take the harsh view. He seems to us to represent 
the ordinary religious biographer. It is impossible to read the 
lives of good people of any age, written for the avowed purpose 
of edification, and not be alive to habitual suppression and 
exaggeration in their biographers; there is a universal habit of 
making the occasional, exceptional, or extreme of any good or 
self-denying habit the ordinary rule; if a person of the old 
severe days occasionally only allowed himself an hour’s sleep, he 
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never took more ; if a young lady of our own times sometimes 
spends her whole day amongst the poor, it is her rule of life— 
she always does. All times are the same, all schools so far alike, 
as to make it necessary to use our reason in reading, and say 
to ourselves,—if human nature, five hundred years ago, or fifty 

ears ago, or in the next town, or village, or street, was and 
is at alljlike the human nature we have lived amongst, we are 
certain something is missing, kept out of sight because it would 
not be good for us to know it. We see that the writer has 
constituted himself the judge of what ought to be told and 
made the most of, and what kept in the background; and we 
learn inevitably to distrust ; we doubt if this picture of a mind 
would be recognised for a likeness by those who passed their 
lives with the original: not that there is intentional untruth, 
but unless we know every side of a character, we cannot know 
the truth about it. And truth is too often in this branch of 
composition a grand abstraction; not the petty chronicler of 
intrusive faults, and puzzling inconsistencies, which mar an 
example, and possibly even give occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme. 

This class of writers are peculiarly subject to influence, from 
the tone of their age, for they have to commend their subject 
to their contemporaries, and therefore the popular ideal of reli- 
gion, whatever it is, will be aimed at, and will insensibly guide 
and moderate expression. Such, no doubt, was the case with 
the Dominican monk, who had likewise his order to advance, so 
that probably he had more than the usual array of pious motives 
to display his subject in a picturesque point of view. And 
doubtless there was great unity in the character he treated of; 
she was actuated all her life by one design and purpose. It is 
simple, natural people who are the hardest to represent; but 
Catherine, probably, had no moral dishabille—never certainly 
stood at ease, but felt as much necessitated to self-restraint as 
the queen on her throne. If her confessor ever saw her unbend, 
it would, of course, be mere treachery to record the fact. Even 
we, impressed by the saint’s prestige, feel, as it were, outraging 
proprieties in the supposition; and in his day, to the people of 
the fourteenth century, it would be an impossibility, if he wrote 
her life at all, not to write out the popular ideal, miracles and 
all. Yet we cannot deny that one or two things must have needed 
some intellectual conjuration. But even of these as of the asser- 
tion that she acquired the arts of reading and writing by miracle, 
instead of taking the trouble to learn, all we can say is, that we 
meet quite respectable people who assert for mesmerism and 
spirit-rapping similar wonders. We adduce these alleged miracles 
as especially those of the age. We have no instance in Scripture 
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of the order of nature being reversed simply to bing about 
ends which ordinary pains could have effected. But, however 
acquired, Catherine used other pens in the many compositions 
of hers, still preserved. Our readers will remember the re- 
markable effects of some of her letters, which, indeed, in our 
day also, do savour of the miraculous. That a low-born female 
recluse should have power in those lawless, proud, overbearing 
times to influence popes and emperors, should be permitted a 
voice in the leading affairs of the world’s government, is indeed 
one of the wonders of an age. Several of her letters to Gregory 
XI., written in her 29th year, are extant. Their object was to 
bring him back to Rome from the long papal absenteeism at 
Avignon. She sought a personal interview for the same purpose. 


* To bring back the Pontiff and all the good things that would follow in 
his train was the cherished wish of all good Italians, and especially of all 
Italian Churchmen. Petrarch had urgently pressed Gregory’s predecessor, 
Urban V., to accomplish the desired change. Dante had, at an earlier 
period, laboured to accomplish the same object. But it was not altogether 
an easy step to take. The French cardinals, who surrounded the Pope at 
Avignon, were of course eager to keep him and the Court in their own 
country. The King of France was equally anxious to detain him. The 
French Pope’s likings and prejudices pointed of course in the same direc- 
tion. Rome, too, was very far, just then, from offering an agreeable or 
inviting residence. ‘The dominions of the Church were in a state of almost 
universal rebellion. ‘lhe turbulence of the great Roman barons was such, 
that going to live among them seemed as safe and as pleasant as finding a 
residence in a den of ruffians, 

‘ Thus all the representations of the Italian Church, and all the spiritual 
and temporal interests, which so urgently needed the ruler’s presence in 
his dominions, had for some years past not sufficed to bring back the Pope 
to Rome. Under these circumstances, Catharine, the obscure Siennese 
dyer's illiterate daughter, determined to try her powers of persuasion 
and argument on the Pontiff, and proceeded to Avignon for that purpose 
in the summer of 1376. In the September of that same year the Pope set 
out on his return to Rome; the dyer’s daughter succeeded in her enter- 
prise, and moved the centre of Europe once more back again to its old 
place in the eternal city,’—Vol. i. p. 26. 


On Gregory’s death, two years after, followed the strange 
division of the Church between Pope and Anti-Pope. And 
here again Catherine took an influential part, addressing a 
letter to Charles V. of France, who favoured the party of the 
anti-pope Pope Clement VII. Mr. Trollope gives it in full to 
the length of ten pages as a specimen of the style, which has 
been commended both for its pure Italian and its persuasive 
eloquence. translation can hardly prove either; but we see 
evidence of that voluminous hand which found expression in 373 
similar effusions, ‘forming two stout quarto volumes,’ which 
have been widely circulated. Many of these are addressed to 
kings, popes; cardinals, bishops, conventual bodies, and political 
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corporations; and others to private individuals. It is men- 
tioned that no originals have been preserved; but we see no 
reason from the specimen before us to doubt that they are what 
they pretend to be, though we must assume that Catharine was 
put in possession of all public events, and a certain cue given by 
the persons about her, her confessor being, as we have seen, 
one of the political characters of the day. The account given 
of her mode of composition implies the notion on her part of 
inspiration. We have ourselves known some female writers, 
whose religious letters convey much the same impression. She 
gave no time or thought to the wording. All flowed from her 
spontaneously, and the same morning that she dictated the 
letter to the French King, she dictated three others of equal 
length. Of his letter the French Jesuit Masson has recorded 
his judgment :— 

* Several epistles are extant,’ writes the sixteenth century Frenchman, 
‘from Catherine of Sienna to Urban, and one to King Charles V., written 
on the 6th of May, 1379, to uphold that Pope’s cause. And certainly 
nothing more weighty or more elegant could have been conceived or 
written by any man of that time, and not even excepting Petrarch, whose 
genius I admire, and whose works I generally prefer to those of any other 
writer of that age” —Vol. i. p. 65. 

We need scarcely say that to the taste of the 19th century 
this praise is unintelligible. But we should gather that 
she had that stream of words peculiar to some religious 
writers, adapted to the expression of a narrow, continuous, un- 
broken tone of thought:—the power of standing still on a 
subject or idea possessed by it, contemplating it, rather than 
pursuing it. The words flow and accumulate; the thought 
rests, does not leave hold, does not lose itself; while the sen- 
tences gather round it, not in mere repetition or verbiage, but 
with confirming force. We see the writer’s attention does not 
slacken or grow weary, as he broods over the image or specu- 
lation that possesses him ; and we are impressed with a sense 
of infinity, acceptable or burdensome according to the tempera- 
ment. Readers of kindred minds find a delight and solace in 
this class of composition, which no other affords them. Humble 
minds of a more ordinary practical character take it for granted, 
and read with reverence, if without sympathy or comprehension. 
To others of a more questioning and impatient sort, who look 
for some ascertainable result from their studies, it is as though 
they were set to eat grass; they have not the ruminating 
powers to turn it into food. But if they are modest they will 
still recognise real power in thus resting balanced on a subject, 
producing and reproducing it, dwelling on it, absorbed in it. 

But further, in finding ourselves dead to the magic of a style 
that was once so potent, we may class it among the mysteries 
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of our nature, how the influences of one age are powerless upon 
another. Nothing influences the masses but the style and tone 
of thought of their own day. Education and discipline enable a 
fortunate and gifted few to read and profit—not without conscious 
difficulty and effort—by the select thoughts and works of past 
generations, but it will be hopeless to make these tell directly 
on the many ; they have not learnt the language; for each age 
has its own intelligible tongue compared with which the writings 
of even a century ago are a dead language; the authors of the 
14th century speak to most of us in this dead language, and 
S. Catharine’s and her biographer’s amongst them. Before so 
many years are past the thousand writings of Dr. Cumming, 
and other popular favourites, will lie in as deep and unintel- 
ligible an eae of their favourite prophetical specula- 
tions will class with the Blessed Raymond's lucubrations on the 
name of Catharine, and the mystic properties of the number 
seven. It may seem a contradiction to this argument, that the 
recent reprint of the Legend and letters of 5. Catharine has 
a large circulation; it at least proves that the Church in Italy 
tries to use them and other similar literature as a counteracting 
force against the ideas of progress which belong to the age, and 
which in Italy are so jealously watched. Our author thus sums 
up his view of his heroine, for as such he regards her, and not 
without favour ; there is truth in it as far as it goes, though the 
influences of faith and hope are not assigned their just place :— 


‘To such ages Catharine was admirably adapted to appeal with remark- 
able force and success. Her strength of will, and her infirmity of body, 
both contributed to produce the effect to be explained. The first as 
evidenced by the unflinching, persevering infliction of self-torments, such 
as would have been wholly intolerable to a weaker will; and by con- 
tinued exertion under suffering, weakness, and malady, made a large and 
important part of the saintly character; as the same qualities differently 
evidenced would have led to eminence in any career, and in any age. But 
joined to this potent strength of will, may be observed evidences of a very 
remarkable degree of spiritual egotism and pride that apes humility. 
The poor Siennese dyer’s daughter must have been one of those rare 
natures to whom the quiet obscure career marked out for them, as it 
might seem, irrevocably by the circumstances of their birth, was an in- 
tolerable impossibility. A woman, poor, plebeian, unlettered, frail in 
health, and in the fourteenth century! Surely no possible concatenation 
of circumstances could be devised from which it would appear so im- 
possible to emerge into power and celebrity! But the “Jo Caterina schiava 
dei servi di Dio”’ of the letters, who thinks that entire nations shall be 
accepted or rejected as reprobate by the Eternal in accordance with the 
measure of HER merits or demerits, and who bargains with God to bear in 
HER own person the sacrilegious sin of a whole revolted people! This 
Caterina was one whom no position could doom to the obscurity intoler- 
able to such idiosyncracies, and she rushed forth with uncontrollable 
determination on the one only path open to her; not by any means neces- 
sarily, with the conscious intention of making hypocritical use of the 
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profession of sanctity for the achievement of distinction, but driven by the 
unrecognised promptings of ambition to the determination to excel in the 
department of human endeavour which all contemporary opinion pointed 
out to her as the highest, holiest, and noblest, open to mankind.'—Vol. 
i, p. 85. 


But the book carries us on to a very different Catharine 
after an interval of nearly a century. No history is more 
full of strange romantic incident than that of the Italian Re- 
publics; nowhere does individual character stand out more 
distinctly, or is illustrated by more detail. So that we have 
history made intelligible by biography, and that in the very 
focus of light and intelligence when Italy was the centre of 
civilization. 1t is exempt, too, from the reproach young ladies 
have brought against history—‘that there are scarcely any 
‘ women at all in its pages;’ for women play a very important 
and effective part in Italian history, and Italians as a nation 
are less jealous than elsewhere of woman’s influence. It ought 
to be one of the most interesting fields of study the chronicles 
of the world can offer. To many it is so, to judge by the use 
poets and romancers have made of its annals; but we do not 
find it so. A sense of weariness and satiety oppresses us as 
we read this varied record, where the incidents change and are 
even stranger than fiction; but the actors are all alike, where 
tyrant succeeds tyrant, and one bold, bad, beautiful woman 
follows another, all playing the same game under different 
circumstances, and all without any conscience appreciable by 
our ideas. Their ordinary proceedings are like the monstrous 
expedients of a melodrama, and affect us in the same way. 
Murder ceases to be exciting when nobody has any scruple 
about it; poisonings, tortures, intrigues, conspiracies, become 
monotonous when they are the rule, not the exception,—when 
they disturb nothing, when they are permanent institutions. 
Of course in the life of even those times they must have been 
interruptions to a quieter state of things, but history has no 
space for anything but excesses, and however curious, clever, 
or atrocious, they pall upon our attention in time. At first we 
may, if we choose, find something grand, after the fashion of 
Milton’s Satan in the unblushing front wickedness there set 
up: but there is no element of the tragic or sublime in human 
crime without remorse, and this spectre never lowers on the 
gigantic criminals of the period we speak of. As a rule, nobody 
repents. A corrupt church in infamous hands, in conjunction 
with revived Sailalein had, it seems, the power to quench 
conscience in high places. Yet this age of licence and aggres- 
sion must have had oases of rest, and peace, and an orderly 
industrious class, of which history tells us little or nothing, to 
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account for the following picture of Italy under native rulers— 
a retrospective one, it is true—by Guicciardini :— 

‘The latter years of the fifteenth century, up to 1494, were a time of 
unusual prosperity in Italy. Never since the fall of the Roman empire, 
one thousand years previously, had she enjoyed a period so flourishing 
and happy. Reposing in perfect peace and tranquillity,’ continues the 
great historian, ‘cultivated in the more sterile and mountainous regions 
as well as in the plains and fertile districts, subject to none save her 
native rulers, she not only abounded with inhabitants, trade, and wealth, 
but was especially adorned by the magnificence of a great number of 
princes, by the splendour of many noble, beautiful cities, by the majesty 
of the supreme seat of religion, by the excellence of her great men in 
every art, pursuit, and science.’—Vol. i. p. 90. 


The persons, however, with whom we have mainly to do in 
this work were the spenders, consumers, and wasters of this 
wealth, and the betrayers of their country for selfish ends to a 
foreign yoke. There is, however, as Mr. Trollope truly says, 
nowhere any feeling of nationality (of which people now talk 
so much) in the Italy of these times. The intense rivalry and 
hatred of state against state, and city against city, necessarily 
prevented this. Patriotism merged into clanship, and the great 
families were too intent on aggrandizing themselves and de- 
stroying each other to be capable of any enlarged views, or even 
wishes, for their country as a whole. We see no room for such 
sentiments in the perpetual struggle for pre-eminence in which 
their violent lives were past. The only approach to anything 
generous is the tenacious fidelity with which families held 
together in their wrong doings, and supported and protected 
each other. This was apparently the one bond which pre- 
served society from collapse; treacherous to all beside, they 
were often strangely faithful to a name and to the tie of con- 
sanguinity, though this was so often monstrously outraged. 

Catarina Sforza was a product of the times in which she 
lived. With no moral qualities to preserve her from their 
contamination, and with strength of nature and intellect to 
play her part with vigour, what she did, what she endured, 
what she braved, constitute her a heroine. She was constitu- 
tionally without feminine weaknesses and fears, and endowed 
with a marvellous presence of mind and readiness of resource ; 
and moreover, as far as we read or can judge, she was a faithful 
wife to her three husbands, and a natural mother to her eight 
children. In quieter and more favourable times she would 
have made herself a high reputation, for her sins were prompted 
by the difficulties and vicissitudes of her position,—that is, 
they were perpetrated under temptation, and justified by ex- 
ample. But example and temptation made her a tigress, fierce, 
vindictive, impure, and remorseless. These beautiful shining 
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Italian women, trained from earliest girlhood in intrigue, and 
to play their part in the game of politics; versed in the litera- 
ture of the day, skilled in all accomplishments, presiding over 
their courts with grace, glittering in processions, magnificent in 
their palaces, and under all these feminine gifts possessed of 
iron nerves, undaunted courage, unscrupulous consciences, and 
the willingness at a moment’s warning to exchange the ex- 
citements of luxury for those of war and strife,—equally at 
home and in their place in both—remind us constantly of our 
own historical type of the character, Mary Queen of Scots ; 
educated as she was by one of the very women we are de- 
scribing. The likeness is so strong, the cases so similar, that 
we can hardly imagine a reader of Italian history finding any 
difficulty in crediting what history records against her. ‘There 
are no difficulties that he has not had to encounter a hundred 
times, and which never lead him to deny what every chronicle 
assures him of, because it is impossible for beautiful, graceful, 
ee accomplished women to be treacherous and cruel at 
eart. 

Caterina was the ‘legitimatized’ daughter of Galleazzo Sforza, 
the profuse and sumptuous Duke of Milan, and married by 
him at fifteen to Girolamo Riario, the nephew or son, as it may 
be, of Sixtus IV., after having previous to that age gone 


through other betrothals, and been admitted into secrets which 
made her experienced before her time in the state craft of that 
age. The history of this period abounds in beautiful pictures, 
and this fair bride entering Rome is one of them. 


‘ The “ sensation”’ produced in Rome by the young bride’s arrival, is dwelt 
on by the historians, and may be readily believed, All the contemporary 
chroniclers agree in describing her as eminently beautiful. . . . When 
at fifteen she rode through the Porta del Popolo, in the midst of the 
brilliant cavalcade composed of all that was noblest in the eternal city, 
those finely cut features were doubtless softer in their expression, more 
delicate in their beauty, and more fitted to win all hearts in the manner 
we are assured they did. It was almost a generation later that a jovial 
prelate, writing to his friend from Rome, protested that nothing was want- 
ing to the pleasures of a residence there, save “a court of ladies.” But no 
doubt the same want was a frequent one among the tonsured epicureans of 
a court in which every high office was held by a priestly incumbent. And 
now the lamentable deficiency was about to be supplied by the young and 
lovely bride of the most powerful, most magnificent and wealthiest prince 
in Rome. .... Doubtless nothing was left undone which could add 
brilliancy to the gay cavalcade amid which Girolamo brought his wife to her 
new home. The period was especially favourable to the display of personal 
splendour; and the fashion of dress, especially of female costume, had 
recently assumed an elegance and costly gorgeousness unknown to the 
previous generation. If we could figure to ourselves our fifteen-year-old 
heroine, as she appeared on her richly-caparisoned “ dappled palfrey,” to 
the admiring eyes of the Roman citizens, we must picture her clad in one 
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of those recently-introduced dresses called “ Cyprians,” of which we hear so 
much in the records of that time, and which were the favourite mode of the 
young and beautiful towards the end of the fifteenth century. . .. These 
dresses were cut square in the bust, were extremely full about the feet, 
close fitting from the waist upwards, and had very long and large sleeves. 
F We may be perfectly sure that the daughter of Sforza, and bride of 
Riario, displayed whatever was most costly and most superb as she passed 
from the Porta del Popolo to the princely residence of her husband on the 
Lungara, that long street which runs along the further bank of the river 
from S. Peter’s to the Porta Settimana.’—Vol. i. p. 123. 


Here Catharine spent four happy prosperous years. 


‘ She very shortly became an all-powerful favorite with her uncle (or 
father-in-law), Sixtus. All Rome was absolutely at her feet. Courtiers in 
search of favour, litigants in search of justice (or injustice), officials, in 
search of promotion, brought their petitions and applications to her. The 
most important employments were often given according to the recommen- 
dations of this girl in her teens. At this period of her life, writes another 
chronicler, she was so great a favorite with the Pope, that most of the 
princes of Italy, who had any request to make of the Apostolic See, availed 
themselves of the intercession of Catharine for the attainment of their 
desires, Though apparently totally unaware that all this was in any way 
otherwise than it should have been, the old writers tell us much of 
Catharine’s prudence, discretion, and moderation in wielding and managing 
the great power so strangely intrusted to such hands.’—Vol. i. p. 125. 


The Pope, who, as a bare-footed Franciscan friar, had risen 
to eminence for his learning and skill as a casuist, was now bent 
solely on raising a family, the passion of the age, and the 
fruitful source of oppression, extortion, and every form of 
wickedness. For this purpose he wrested from the Ordelaffi 
family the city and county of Forli, in Romagna, and invested 
his son with the fief. Catharine on her side was dowered with 
the neighbouring city of Imola, of which her father, under 
the promise of giving her to the heir, had gained possession, 
and these cities became the scenes of much of her subsequent 
career. We cannot detail the conspiracies, murders, tortures, and 
violence, part of the apparent condition of a noble’s life, in which 
Girolamo and Sixtus were concerned, and in which Catharine’s 
interests were necessarily engaged. They succeeded in trans- 
porting to Forli all their immense wealth before the Pope’s 
death, which was accelerated by an excess of passion on a Peace 
being made, which rendered it impossible to secure the duke- 
dom of Ferrara for his son. Catharine found herself alone in 
Rome at this juncture, and in circumstances of great peril, for 
the difference between belonging to a living and a dead pope 
was tremendous. ‘The enemies of the Riarii rose en masse ; 
but Catharine showed herself at two-and-twenty, on this her 
first meeting with difficulty and danger, as promptly energetic 
and as equal to the emergency as she did on every subsequent 
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occasion. She threw herself at once into the Castle of S. 
Angelo, which she took possession of on the ground of her 
husband being commander of the forces; and when Girolamo 
returned to Rome a few days after, he found his home in ruins, 
all his property and that of his relations given up to village, 
but his wife and children safe. When order was in some 
degree restored, they left the city and took up their residence 
at Forli, and commenced the life of the nobles of those times— 
a life of lavish expense, of debt, and extortion. 


‘One consolation, however, this hard-worked prince had in all his troubles, 
and that, perhaps, the greatest that a man can have—his wife was in every 
way truly a help meet for him. Catharine was a very delle idéale of a sovereign 
chatelaine in that stormy fifteenth century; her aims and ambitions were 
those of her husband, and she was ever ready, in sunshine or in storm, to 
take her full share of the burden of the day. . . . From what she 
deemed to be her duty, as far as we can discern, this strong, proud ener- 
getic, courageous, masterful woman never shrank ; and it led her, on many 
a trying occasion, into by no means rose-strewed paths. Her duty, as she 
understood it, was by all means of all sorts ; by subtle counsel when craft was 
needed, by lavished smiles where smiles were current, by fastuous magni- 
ficence where magnificence could impose, by energetic action when the 
crisis required it, by gracious condescension when that might avail, by 
high-handed right royal domineering when such was more efficacious, by 
fearlessly meeting peril, and resolutely labouring to aid and abet her hus- 
band in taking and holding a place among the sovereign princes of Italy, 
and to preserve the same, when she was left to do so single-handed, for her 
children; and this duty Catherine performed with a high heart, a strong 
hand, an indomitable will: throwing herself wholly into the turbulent 
objective life before her, and perfectly unmolested by any subjective ex- 
amination of the nature and passions which conveniently enough seemed 
to range themselves on the side of duty, or doubt-begetting speculations as 
to the veritable value of the aims before her, and the quality of the means 
needed for the attainment of them.’—Vol. i. p. 175. 


As an instance of this spirit, and also of the strange incidents 
which the history of this period furnishes, a story is told of the 
important fortress of Ravaldino, the stronghold of Forli. These 
fortresses were attached to every city, and were the refuge of 
power on all sudden insurrections and turns of fortune. News 
was brought to Imola, where Catharine was nursing her sick 
husband, that the castellano had been poignarded by an old 
retainer, who now held possession in his own person. ‘The 
count could not leave his bed; the countess was on the eve of 
her confinement, but something must be done in so critical 
a juncture, so she at once got into the saddle, and by midnight 
was before the gate of Fort Ravaldino at Forli. Summoning 
Codronchi, the usurper, to give an account of his conduct, with 
all courtesy to his ‘dearest lady, he refuses her admittance 
‘ that night, but counsels her to seek repose, and to return to- 
‘morrow to breakfast with him. She had nothing to do but 
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‘take his advice, and next morning repairs to the same spot, 
‘ with an excellent breakfast, but is told that only herself and 
* one servant would be admitted.’ The man might be a traitor 
in the pay of her enemies, and, if so, to enter was destruction ; 
but, on the other hand, he might only wish to secure immunity 
for the step he had taken. She decided, against the opinion of 
her counsellors of the city, that this was the real state of the 
case, and passed into the fortress with one servant. All Forli 
was in suspense as to what would happen. After a time she 
came forth, summoning one Tommaso Feo, and returned with 
him within the fort. Codronchi at once gave up the command 
into his hands, and, leaving Feo there, he and his mistress 
came away together, and, in a few vague words, she addressed 
the citizens as to the steps she had taken; ‘ whereupon Co- 
‘ dronchi and the countess mounted their horses and rode away 
‘ to Imola together.’ ‘ And the next morning, two hours after 
‘ sunrise, Catharine gave birth, without any untoward accident 
‘ whatever, to a fine healthy boy.’ Not long after this event, 
Girolamo having recovered, returned to Forli, where he en- 
forced a certain odious bread-tax, This impost he farmed to 
one Checco d’Orsi, who wished to pay out of it various arrears 
due to himself, and some ill feeling ensued. One night, having 
made sure that Catharine had retired, he sought an audience, 
and he and two or three friends were admitted. 

‘ They found Girolamo leaning with one elbow on the sill of the great 
window looking on to the Piazza Grande, and talking with bis chancellor. 
“ How goes it, Checco mio?” said he, putting out his hand kindly. “ That 
way goes it!” replied his murderer, stabbing him mortally, as he uttered 
these words. So Catharine became a widow with six children at twenty- 
six years of age.’—Vol. i. p. 180. 


But neither did assassinations startle people in those days ; no 
event was unprecedented, or could absolutely take people by 
surprise. Catharine, by the same means, had already lost her 
father and brother-in-law ; and probably was very familiar with 
her husband’s machinations in this line; for we read afterwards, 
on the occasion of her second husband meeting a similar fate, 
and suspicion having fallen on herself, her boast, that, ‘ thank 
‘God, neither she nor any of her family had need to apply to 
‘common bravoes, when they saw fit to make away with their 
‘enemies.’ The instant the intelligence reached her, she sent 
a trusty messenger, first, to the fortress, and next, to her 
brother the Duke, at Milan. In another minute the conspira- 
tors were thundering at the door of her chamber, and she and 
her children were their prisoners. The conspirators hoped to 
make themselves lords of the place ; and, asa preliminary, made 
the city authorities sanction their placing Forli at the disposal 
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of the Pope: a usual course, to which the Pope’s representative 
in the place dare not refuse to accede, though he thus became 
a party in the conspiracy. The point now was to get the cas- 
tellano to give up his castle. With Catharine in their power, this 
seemed easy. She was taken to the foot of the tower, and there 
compelled to give her own orders, viva voce, to the castellano to 
open his gates. On his showing himself at the ramparts, she 
implored him with every appearance of earnestness, to save her 
life by delivering up the fort. But the man had had that first 
secret message, he paid no heed to her entreaties, and steadily 
refused. ‘Ah, Madame Catharine,’ said one of the three who 
had murdered her husband, and who stood by her side as she 
parleyed with Feo, ‘ if you were really in earnest he would yield ; 
‘but it is you who do not wish him to obey your words; 
‘and it salen me long to lay you dead where you stand with 
‘a thrust of this partizan through your body.’ How Catharine 
outwitted them all, and actually gained admittance into the 
fort, as the only means of inducing him to yield, is too long to 
tell. On the strength of leaving her children as hostages, it 
was permitted. After the three hours’ term of conference 
was over, and all Forli waited in breathless suspense beneath 
the walls to see their mistress issue forth, ‘ Feo appeared at the 
* battlements, and announced with perfect coolness, that “his 
‘ liege lady was much fatigued by what she had gone through ; 
‘ that immediately on her entry into the fort, he had counselled 
‘ her to seek repose, and that she was now, in fact, enjoying a 
* sound sleep, from which he could not think of disturbing her ; 
‘ that, as to her quitting the fortress in the present state of her 
‘ city of Forli, he, governor of that fortress, judged it safer 
* for her not to do so; and, therefore, be her intentions what 
‘they might, when she should awake from her slumbers, he 
‘should in nowise permit her to go forth.’ And secure in 
the perfect strength of his walls, he calmly retreated within 
their shelter. The enraged Orsi presently bronght Catharine’s 
children before the fort, threatening them with instant death 
if she did not yield; but again the castellano appeared, remind- 
ing the citizens of Forli that the Duke of Milan was the 
children’s uncle, and that the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
would be tolerable to that of Forli, if a hair of their head was 
injured. It is not every good mother who could see her 
children in the hands of their father’s murderers, and hear them 
entreat for their lives, and still trust to a well-reasoned chain of 
probabilities ; but to her, and for their own sake too, their inhe- 
ritance would be as dear as life. She proved to be right, 
though it was a very near run thing; and her distant allies 
now coming to her aid, the day was eventually hers, and she 
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was established regent for the young Count. And now came 
the hour of vengeance. The three assassins had escaped, but 
others implicated were secured and hanged, and torn to pieces 
by the mob. But it was on the venerable father of the Orsi 
that the ingenuity of revenge wreaked itself :—an old man of 
eighty-four, of noble patrician bearing, with long, flowing, silver 
locks, who had in his day been implicated in seven insurrections, 


‘On the evening of that day an ominous decree was posted in all —~ 
ters of the city, requiring that one able-bodied man from every family in 
Forli should attend on the morrow with pickaxe and crowbar, in front of 
the vast and magnificent palace of the Orsi. At daybreak, on the 2d of 
May, a great crowd, armed as had been ordered, were assembled, At the 
same hour the venerable-looking head of the great Orsi clan was seen 
coming forth from his prison on the piazza, bare-headed, with his long 
silver locks glancing in the sunshine of that bright May morning, with 
hands bound behind his back, and led by the hangman, holding the end of 
a halter passed round the old man’s neck, Thus led into the midst of the 
crowd of his fellow-citizens, he was placed in front of his ancestral home, 
And then the work of demolition commenced. 

‘ “ Have you well marked the spectacle, O Orso ?” said the hangman to 
his prisoner, when the work was done; and then led him by the halter back 
to the piazza, 

‘ A cruel death awaited him there, but that which he had already endured 
was probably the bitterest part of his punishment to the old patrician, 
That razing of the family mansion was infinitely more to a medizval Italian 
noble than the mere destruction of so much property, and carried with it 
a bitterness and misery hardly appreciable to our less clannish feelings, 
and less localized attachments, . . . His strongest passion, his family 
pride, saw in the old ancestral walls the corporeal presence of the family 
name; and the levelling of the massive building with the soil was the 
extremest ignominy an enemy could inflict, and was felt by the doomed 
race as a symbol of the extinction of their name and stock for ever’ — 
Vol. i. p. 201. 

But this vengeance was nothing to what followed on the 
murder of Catharine’s second husband—in a certain way a 
mésalliance—seven years after this event; when forty persons 
were put to death. ‘ Not only were the families of the guilty 
‘men, even women, and innocent children, and infants at the 
‘ breast, slaughtered indiscriminately, but the slightest cause of 
‘ suspicion sufficed to involve others wholly unconnected with 
‘ them in destruction.’ But, even excesses like these were not 
wholly without warrant from the times, when all the members 
of a family were made responsible for the political crimes of any 
one of them. And this award was accepted by the lookers on 
as natural, and to be expected, it being an understood thing 
that the members of a political assassin’s family adopted his 
views, and more or less actively shared his crime. 

In the midst of it all, Catharine did not escape suspicion of 
having herself instigated the deed; but for this there does not 
seem sufficient warrant. Next year she consoles herself by 
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building palaces and laying out parks, and finds her excitement 
in taxing her subjects, and, shortly after, in her thirty-sixth 
year, contracts a third marriage with a Medici, which elicits 
a letter of advice on government from the celebrated Savona- 
rola. The result of this union was the birth of a son, after- 
wards the greatest captain of the age, ‘ Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere,’ through whom she became ancestress of Mary de Medici, 
wife of Henry the Fourth of France, and of our Henrietta 
Maria. But evil days were at hand. She wasa third time left 
a widow, when the aspect of Italian affairs was at its darkest. 
She could hold her own against Venice, and might be more 
than a match in viva voce diplomacy for Macchiavelli, but 
who could resist the enormous grasp of the Borgias? Alex- 
ander VI. gave Forli and Imola to his son, Cesar Borgia; 
the citizens, glad of change, sided with the new comer, and 
even then had their city sacked by his army. Catharine’s 
fortress was stormed, and she made another entry into Rome— 
a prisoner, riding between her conqueror, and one of the French 
generals. She was confined in the castle of S. Angelo, charged, 
probably only as a pretext, with an attempt to poison the Pope, 
and would certainly have been put to death by him, but for the 
energetic interference of the French king, who procured her 
release. But she seems to have felt that her day was over, and 
withdrew henceforth into private life, taking up her abode at 
the convent of the Murate in Florence, where she lived in 
retirement till her death, in the year 1509, in the forty-seventh 
year of her age—a very creditable conclusion to a perturhed 
existence, but for the evidence of a certain MS. volume, copied 
from her own handwriting, which formed the employment of 
these leisure hours: a sort of collection of recipes and secrets, 
ranging from cosmetics and medicines to ‘ modes of changing 
pewter into silver,’ and other hints on the subject of coinage ; 
specifics against witchcraft, love philtres, and finally things of a 
nature totally unproduceable to modern eyes and ears, but 
which she did not scruple to leave on record against herself, and 
not only herself, but against the morals of the age which had 
made her what she was, and moulded her into a type of the 
action and feeling of that strange period. 

Though Catharine Sforza may present a type of her age, 
there were distinguished women of her own day of a very differ- 
ent order. When she was celebrating her first wedding, Vittoria 
Colonna was born, a name still honoured and dear to her country, 
and of which any age and country might be proud. Mr. Trollope 
remarks on the little surprise or censure the faults and excesses 
of the prominent women of the time excited in their contempo- 
raries; but when a model of womanly virtues did appear among 
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them, they showed themselves fully alive to its attraction, 
treating it with a distinction and a homage truly Italian in 
their manifestation. For it was the purity and graceful decorum 
of Vittoria Colonna’s character which laid the foundation of 
her fame: giving the charm to her genius and beauty, and 
prestige even to her high rank. There is something very 
remarkable in the national pride her countrymen felt in her, 
at a time when there was little of what we call patriotism 
among them. The whole peninsula united to do her honour; 
cities contended for her presence; and a brief was absolutely 
obtained from the Pope on her widowhood, forbidding her 
to bury so much excellence in a cloister. 

Vittoria Colonna, a scion of the ancient and magnificent Roman 
family of that name, was born at Marino, in the Roman States, in 
1490. The Colonnas were necessarily engaged in all the party 
contests of the period. Their power was great, their wealth enor- 
mous, and they seem to have no way differed from the other great 
nobles of the period in the tyrannical and oppressive use they 
made of these distinctions. Vittoria’s fate was early determined 
by the political necessities of their position ; for, as a guarantee 
of their good faith to Ferdinand II. of Naples, she was betrothed 
at four years old to his subject, Ferdinand d’Avalos, son of the 
Marquis of Pescara, a child of about her own age. To secure 
the fulfilment of this contract, she was committed immediately 
to the care of the elder sister of her betrothed, the widowed 
Duchess of Francavilla, a lady of so high a reputation for pru- 
dence and trustworthiness, as to be appointed by the King cha- 
telaine of the important island of Ischia, and also, on the death 
of the elder Marquis, guardian of her little brother, Vittoria’s 
future husband. ‘The children were thus educated together from 
their earliest years, and formed a strong and lasting attachment. 
It was at a time when the Court of Naples were the great 
patrons and cultivators of literature and poetry. Costanza 
d’Avalos, their guardian, was herself distinguished for her ac- 
complishments ; so that Vittoria’s natural powers could nowhere 
else have received the same training: for her own family were 
too constantly engaged in strife with their neighbours for much 
attention to intellectual culture. The little Court of Ischia 
seems to have been a real oasis of peace and refinement in the 
general disorders; and here Vittoria grew into womanhood, 
pronounced by poets and graver writers, lay and clerical, the 
most beautiful woman of her time, with the ‘chiome d’or’ which 
painters and poets love, but, we suspect, really of the tint 
which gets called ugly names in our own time. In 1509, in her 
nineteenth year, the long-projected nuptials took place with in- 
finite pomp, feastings, and presents; and for two years of happy 
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married life the young couple remained in Ischia. At the end 
of this time, Pescara, who was, of course, like every gentleman 
of his time, to be a soldier, left his bride, and joined his father- 
in-law, Fabrizio Colonna, in the war then going on in Lombardy 
for the possession of Milan. Vittoria parted with her husband 
with the keenest regret, but was so far one of her own times as 
to believe that fighting was the only road to glory; and would 
therefore no more listen than her young husband to the prudent 
arguments set before them, that as the sole surviving scion of a 
noble house, he might be more useful at home. He went, then, 
to learn the science of war in the field, with the Spartan motto 
on his shield of * With this, or on this,’ and joined the army at 
an unfortunate moment, when the Spanish and Papal army met 
with a total defeat from the French, and Pescara was taken pri- 
soner, being found in the field of battle covered with wounds. 
He was carried into Milan, and tended by an aunt on the 
winning side; for in those times, when the greatest men were 
mercenaries, selling their services to the best bidder, relatives of 
every degree were opposed to one another, and could help one 
another at need. The young Marquis amused his leisure by 
composing a Dialogo d’ Amore, addressed to his wife, ‘full of 
‘ grave and witty conceits and thoughts,’ or, as another account 
says, ‘stuffed full of grave sentiments and exquisite conceits ;’ 
while Vittoria, on her part, composed a poetical epistle to her 
husband in prison, in terza rima, the first known production of 
her pen, highly commended at the time, but, Mr. Trollope says, 
too strictly according to classical models to admit of any forcible 
expression of natural fecling. Shortly after, he obtained his 
release, and returned to his wife, who for a short time ‘ con- 
‘ sidered herself the happiest of women,’ till he was again recalled 
to military service. In spite of Vittoria’s intense admiration of 
her husband, as expressed in her celebrated sonnets, in many 
points he was no better than his age. His great military talents 
and courage were stained, indeed, by a more than ordinary hard- 
ness and indifference to the inevitable miseries of war. 

‘ The other scattered notices of Pescara’s doings during his campaign 
are of a less festive character. They show him to have been a hard and 
cruel man, reckless of human suffering, and eminent, even among his fellow- 
captains for the ferocity, and even wantonness of the ravages and wide- 
spread misery he wrought. On more than one occasion Passari (the his- 
torian) winds up his narrative of some destruction of a town, or desolation 
of a fertile, cultivated district, by the remark that the cruelty committed 
was worse than Turks would have been guilty of. Yet this same Passari, 
an artisan, belonging to a class who had all to suffer and nothing to gain 
from such atrocities, writes, when chronicling this same Pescara’s death, 
that “on that day died, I would have you know, gentle readers, the most 


glorious and honoured captain that the world has seen for the last hundred 
years,” ’—Vol. i. p. 309, 
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Mr. Trollope expresses some wonder that Vittoria, herself so 
gentle and humane, so incapable, in her own person, of dis- 
regard to human suffering, should have lavished unmeasured 
love on a husband so differently constituted: but as she knew 
him, he was true, kind, and tender; and even in our own time 
we are in the habit of tracing many unpleasant features of cha- 
racter to ‘the inevitable evils of war;’ and if the historians of 
that time could so regard them in Pescara’s case, much more his 
wife who would hear in her retirement only of the glory, and cer- 
tainly no details of needless cruelty and oppression. While her 
husband was thus engaged, the little court of Ischia was dis- 
tinguished for its patronage of literature and poetry, and many 
were the sonnets composed to that ‘superbo scoglio’ and its 
distinguished inmates. Whenever Vittoria was seen in a more 
enlarged sphere, it was with pomp enough: as when she visited 
Naples, on occasion of the wedding of the King of Poland with 
Donna Bona Sforza, when the chroniclers record such splendour 
and fine clothes as must make the youth of our day sigh at the 
limitations modern fashion puts on our indulgence of finery. 
Even the ladies can hardly equal in gorgeousness 

‘The illustrious lady, the Signora Vittoria, Marchioness of Pescara, 
* She is mounted on a black and white jennet, with housings of crimson 
velvet, fringed with gold. She is accompanied by six ladies-in-waiting, 
uniformly clad in azure damask, and attended by six grooms on foot, with 
cloaks and jerkins of blue and yellow satin. The lady herself wears a robe 
of brocaded crimson velvet, with large branches of beaten gold on it. She 
has a crimson satin cap, with a head-dress of wrought gold above it; and 
around her waist is a girdle of beaten gold.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 316. 

Vittoria, who seems to have had no misgivings as to her hus- 
band’s military career, was forced on one occasion to interfere 
when she thought his honour imperilled by some transactions in 
which he was engaged; transactions which, in their best inter- 
pretation, have, to our perceptions, the strongest taint of treason 
upon them. It seems certain that he was considered a man 
whose honour could be tampered with; he had clearly no code 
of his own: for, on receiving proposals from the Pope to turn 
traitor to Charles V. of Spain, in whose service he was, with 
the reward of the throne of Naples, 


* Pescara received his overtures ee saying that if he could be 
satisfied that what was proposed to him could be done without injury to 
his honour, he would willingly undertake it, and accept the reward offered 
to bim. Upon this reply being communicated to the Pope, a couple of car- 
dinals forthwith wrote to the Marchese, assuring him that the treason 
required of him was, according to the dispositions and ordinances of the 
laws, civil as well as canon, perfectly consistent with the nicest honour.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 322. 


It is clear that a private education had not suited the Mar- 
chese’s moral development, that when he got into the world he 
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was less able to withstand its seductions than even his compeers 
of more public training; for ‘ Guicciardini has recorded that he 
* had often heard Morone (one of the most clear-sighted men of 
‘ his day) declare “ that there did not exist a worse or more faith- 
* Jess man in all Italy than Pescara.”’ It was on this occasion 
that Vaschi writes— 

‘This I know well, that the lady Vittoria Colonna, his wife, a woman of 
the highest character, and abounding in all the virtues that can adorn her 
sex, had no sooner heard of the intrigue on foot, than, wholly untempted 
by the brilliant hope hung out to her, she with infinite sorrow and anxiety 
wrote most warmly to her husband, urging him to bethink him of his 
hitherto unstained character, and weigh well what he was about, assuring 
him that, as far as she was concerned, she had no wish to be the wife of a 
king, but only of a loyal and upright man.’—Vol. i. p. 323. 


Whether Pescara had entered into the plot on his own 
account, or simply to betray all to Charles V., it is certain 
he was engaged in it; but his wife’s warnings, or difficulties 
in the way of success, hindered its being carried out. The 
anxieties connected with the affair are supposed to have 
preyed upon his health, which suddenly gave way, and a pre- 
mature decay of all the vital forces came on. He summoned 
his wife in all haste to join him where he lay at Milan. She set 
out instantly on her long journey, but on reaching Viterbo on 
her way northwards, was met by the news of his death. She 
had not seen him for three years since a hasty few days’ visit 
in 1522, and we infer that but a small proportion of the six- 
teen years of their married life had been passed together. But 
these forced separations may have even added romance to their 
union; and certain it is that, thus left a widow at thirty-five, 
still in the full pride of her beauty, as contemporary writers 
assert (a statement borne out by the medals struck at the time, 
seer g a faultless profile), her first thought was to separate 

erself for ever from the world. Her position is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘ The exalted rank and prominent position of her own family, the high 
military grade and reputation of her husband, the wide-spread hopes and 
fears of which he had recently been the centre in the affairs of the con- 
spiracy, joined to the fame of her talents, learning, and virtues, which had 
been made the subject of enthusiastic praise by nearly all the Ischia knot 
of poets and wits, rendered her a very conspicuous person in the eyes of 
all Italy. Her husband’s premature and unexpected death added a source 
of interest of yet another kind to her person. A young, beautiful, and very 
wealthy widow gave rise to quite as many hopes, speculations, and designs 
in the sixteenth century as in any other. But Vittoria’s first feeling on 
receiving that fatal message at Viterbo was that she could never again face 
that world which was so ready to open its arms to her. Escape from the 
world, solitude, a cell, whose walls should resemble, as nearly as might be, 
those of the grave, since that asylum was denied to her, was her only 
wish; and she hastened, stunned by her great grief, to Rome, with the 
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intention of throwing herself into a cloister. The convent of San Silvestro 
in Capite,—so called from the supposed possession by the community of 
the Baptiste’s head,—had always been a special object of veneration to 
the Colonna family; and there she sought a retreat. Her many friends, 
well knowing the desperation of her affliction, feared that, acting under the 
spur of its first violence, she would take the irrevocable step of pro- 
nouncing the vows. That a Vittoria Colonna should be so lost to the 
world was not to be thought of; so Jacopo Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpen- 
tras, and afterwards made a cardinal by Pope Paul III., one of the most 
learned men of his day, himself a poet, and an intimate friend of Vittoria's, 
hastened to Pope Clement, whose secretary he was at the time, and 
obtained from him a brief addressed to the abbess and nuns of San Sil- 
vestro, enjoining them to receive into their house, and console to the best 
of their ability, the Marchesana di Pescara, “ omnibus spiritualibus et tem- 
poralibus consolationibus ;”’ but forbidding them, under pain of the greater 
excommunication, to permit her to take the veil, “impetu potius sui dolo- 
ris quam maturo consilio circa mutationem vestium vidualium in monas- 
ticas,”’—Vol. i. p. 329. 


This brief is dated the 7th December, 1525, within a fort- 
night of her husband’s death. Before long Vittoria found 
another resource as soothing to her fidelity, and probably of 
more lasting efficacy. Those who can express their feelings 
with grace and eloquence will never die of them, and are rarely 
inconsolable. Vittoria retired to Ischia, and relieved the 
poignancy of her grief by the composition of a series of sonnets 


to her husband’s memory. Now she seems to have found her 
vocation, and from henceforth poetry was the occupation of her 
life. Sonnets were the fashion of the day; she excelled in the 
elaborate graces demanded by this form of verse, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-four sonnets remain, ‘inspired by her grief for 
‘the loss of her husband.’ Pescara is her ‘ bel sole’—a phrase 
repeated so continually as to add to the monotony which is the 
ordinary defect of this form of composition. The labour and 
concentration of thought inseparable from their construction, 
and demanded by her own fame, are hardly compatible with 
that disorder of mind incident on keen affliction. Whenever a 
person is hard at work from choice, we cannot believe him 
seriously unhappy; but Vittoria’s heart no doubt really spoke 
after a fashion in her sonnets, and in the way to ensure un- 
wearied sympathy in her own time, though Mr. Trollope is 
cold-blooded :— 


‘No sooner was each memory-borne pang illustrated by an ingenious 
metaphor or pretty simile, packed neatly in its regulation case of fourteen 
lines, with their complexity of twofold rhymes, all right, than it was 
handed all over Italy. Copies were as eagerly sought for as ¢he novel of 
the season at a nineteenth century circulating library. Cardinals, bishops, 
poets, wits, diplomatists, passed them from one to another, and made them the 
subject of their correspondence with each other and with the fair mourner, 
and eagerly looked out for the next poetical bonne-bouche which her un- 
dying grief and constancy to her “bel sole” should send them. The 
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enthusiasm created by these tuneful wailings of a young widow, as lovely 
as inconsolable, as irreproachable as noble, learned enough to correspond 
with the most learned men of the day on their own subjects—and with all 
this a Colonna—was intense; Vittoria became speedily the most famous 
woman of her day, was termed by universal consent “the divine,” and 
lived to see three editions of the “grief cries” which escaped from her 
“ without her will.”’’—Vol. i. p. 335. 


The series extends over many years. In one of them she 
laments that seven years have brought no alleviation to her 
grief, all which expressions a modern Italian writer takes aw 
pied de la lettre ; but there is no reason why we should so far 
outrage our sense of the probable, and Mr. Trollope is right in 
assuming that the whole thing was an acknowledged poetical 
fiction. She certainly made it known that she had no inten- 
tion of ‘changing her condition;’ her constancy to her hus- 
band’s memory was genuine, but the passionate grief she pro- 
bably never dreamt would be taken for literal fact. Love was 
the stock subject of poetry in those days of the renaissance ; 
the only form of the passion suited to her position and character 
was this constant love for her dead husband. ‘To see the thing 
as her contemporaries saw it, we must regard it from a literary 
point of view. 


‘The passion-poetry which addressed itself to the memory of one no 
more, met the requirements of the case exactly, and Vittoria’s ten years’ 
despair and lamentations, her apotheosis of the late cavalry captain, and 
longing to rejoin him, must be regarded as poetical properties brought out 
for use when she sat down to make poetry for the perfectly self-conscious 
though very laudable purpose of acquiring for herself a poet’s reputation. 
But it must not be supposed that anything in the nature of hypocrisy was 
involved in the assumption of the poetical réle of the inconsolable widow, 
Everybody understood that the poetess was only making poetry, and say- 
ing the usual and proper things for that purpose.’—Vol. 1. p. 344. 


And if any of our readers are repelled by this view, let them 
consider how slowly the world has learnt to express its fresh 
and actual feelings in print. We have no doubt that the attempt 
would have been an indecorum in Vittoria’s day, like entering 
into company in dishabille. Thoughts and emotions must be 
dressed up to be presentable; they must have the sanction of 
precedent and authority. In fact, there was a certain reserve 
hidden under all this passionate language, which was known to 
be poetical rather than natural. 

n 1530 she visited Rome, and took intense interest in the 
discovery of precious antiquities which was then occurring. 
Here her presence was valued and her words treasured up. Her 
exclamation, ‘Ah, happy they who lived in days so full of 
‘beauty!’ furnished a poet with material for four sonnets. But 
questions of deeper moment were beginning to stir the world of 
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thought in her country ; and in these, too, Vittoria shared with 
a genuine enthusiasm. Paul IIIJ., in the hope of averting 
schism, had at this time raised a number of learned and devout 
men to the purple, our own Cardinal Pole, Contarini, and others, 
with most of whom she was on terms of friendship. It was a 
period for liberty of thought, before men saw to what their 
speculations might lead. At Ferrara, especially, the Duchess 
Renée was known to possess what we now call Protestant ten- 
dencies; and in 1537 Vittoria visited that city, prompted, as 
Mr. Trollope asserts (an opinion vehemently combated by her 
Catholic biographers), by the wish to exchange ideas on these 
subjects with some of the leading minds of the time. It is not 
probable, from what we see of her character, that under any 
circumstances she could have been led to separate herself from 
the Church of Rome, with which her whole being was bound 
up. But no such contingency presented itself to her mind, and 
the great spiritual truths which formed the subject of discussion 
were such as her whole train of thought and life led her to em- 
brace. We cannot accept Mr. Trollope as an authority on these 
matters, as he is in the habit of regarding all definite doctrine as 
‘Calvinism.’ The doctrine of free grace, for instance, he seems 
to suppose was never held before Calvin’s time ; and wherever 


Vittoria’s sonnets assert it, he triumphantly points it out as 
rank heresy. He considers the following sonnet, expressive of 
the conflict of good and evil in the heart of the believer, and the 
coldness and deadness that sin induces, as certain of condemna- 
tion ‘by orthodox members of either the Roman Catholic or 
* Anglo-Catholic Churches :’-— 


‘ Quando dal lume, il cui vivo splendore 

Rende il petto fedel lieto e sicuro, 
Si dissolve per grazia il ghiaccio duro, 
Che sovente si gela intorno al core, 

Sento ai bei lampi del possente ardore 
Cader delle mie colpe il manto oscuro, 
E vestirmi in quel punto il chiaro e puro 
Della prima innocenza e primo amore. 

E sebben con serrata e fida chiave, 
Serro quel raggio ; egli e scivo e sottile, 
Si ch’ un basso pensier lo scaccia e sdegna. 

Ond’ ei ratto sen vola; io mesta e grave 
Rimango, e’l prego che d’ogni ombra vile 
Mi spogli, accid pii presto a me sen vegna! 


We give Mr. Trollope’s translation, which means to be faith- 
ful; but the reader will see that he has not apprehended the 
force of the fourth line, ‘Che sovente,’ &c., meaning, ‘ which 
often gathers round the heart ;’ or of the eighth— 


‘Della prima innocenza e primo amore,’ 
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that is, a ‘garb previously possessed by the speaker,’ which is 
not rendered by ‘ The garb of primal innocence.’ 


‘When by the light, whose living ray both peace 
And joy to faithful bosoms doth impart, 
The indurated ice, around the heart 
So often gathered, is dissolved through grace, 
Beneath that blessed radiance from above 
Falls from me the dark mantle of my sin ; 
Sudden I stand forth pure and radiant in 
The garb of primal innocence and love, 
And though I strive, with lock and trusty key, 
To keep that ray, so subtle ’tis, and coy, 
By one base thought ’tis scared and put to flight. 
So flies it from me. I in sorrowing plight 
Remain, and pray that He from base alloy 
May purge me, so the light come sooner back to me,’ 


Mr. Trollope’s concluding comments on these lines are, ‘ that 
‘here we have the doctrine of sudden and instantaneous conver- 
‘ sion and sanctification, and that without any aid from sacrament, 
‘altar, or priest,’ a remark which, we need not tell our readers, 
implies a total misconception of the writer’s meaning. That 
they excited no perplexity in the minds of her friends we are 
assured, for her religious poems were received with enthusiasm 
by faithful adherents of the Church of Rome, of the more reli- 
gious and thoughtful class. Sometimes Mr. Trollope expresses 
a morbid morality, as where he takes such vehement exception 
to the following lines, the conclusion of a sonnet, ‘ in which she 
‘has been lamenting the blindness of those who sacrifice eternal 
‘bliss for the sake of worldly pleasures’ — 


*Poiché’l mal per natura non gli annoia 
E del ben per ragion piacer non hanno, 
Abbian almen di Dio giusto timore.’ 


On which we have this forced and strained comment— 


‘She appears incapable of understanding, that no fear of God could in 
anywise avail to improve or profit him who has no aversion for evil, no 
love of good, She does not perceive, that to inculcate so godless a fear of 
God was to make the Creator a mere bugbear for police purposes ; and 
that a theory of Deity constructed on this basis would become a degrading 
demonolotry.’—Vol. 1., 374. 


Vittoria Colonna was the chosen friend of Michael Angelo, 
and it is her crowning glory that to her influence he attributes 
all the depth of his religion. She made him, from a worshipper 
of the beautiful, ‘a devout Christian.’ Their acquaintance 
began late in their respective lives,—for he was in his sixty-third 
and she in her forty-seventh year,—and ripened gradually into a 
warm friendship, which lasted till her death. Records, by a 
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mutual friend, are preserved of their conversations, and he was 
present at her death. 

‘In her last hours she was visited by her faithful and devotedly-attached 
friend, Michael Angelo, who watched the departure of the spirit from her 
frame ; and who declared, years afterwards, that he had never ceased to 


regret that in that sulemn hour he had not ventured to press his lips, for 
the first and last time, to the marble forehead of the dead.’-—Vol. i. p. 391. 


She died in Rome, February, 1547, in the 57th year of her 
age. Cardinal Pole had been the director of her conscience, 
and whatever misgivings or illumination she had received in the 
stir of religious thought and opinion, they did not disturb her 
faith in the Church of Rome. There may indeed be truth in 
Mr. Trollope’s view, that this is Italian patriotism :— 

‘She acted in this respect in conformity with the conduct of the majority 
of those eminent men whose disciple and friend she was so many years. 
And the final extinction of the reformatory movement in Italy was in great 
measure due precisely to the fact that conformity to Rome was dearer to 
most Italian minds than the independent assertion of their own opinion,’— 
Vol. i. p. 383, 


Passing over Julia D’Aragona, who deserves very little atten- 
tion at our hands, we come to Olympia Morata, who forms a 
very fair parallel, and also contrast, with the princely lady just 
under review. Both were learned ; both had genius which 
won them European reputations; both were pure and exem- 
plary in their lives, and both were affected by the peculiar 
religious influences of the day: though Vittoria died honoured, 
praised, and cherished, by the church, and in the faith in 
which she was born; and Olympia died an exile and outcast, her 
days shortened by sufferings and privation, a confessor, if not a 
martyr, to Protestantism. She is a great favourite with our 
author; nevertheless, he is ill-suited to be her biographer; for 
she had a strong actuating faith, and he sympathises with her 
only so far as she forsakes the church and creed of her fathers. 
Any belief cast off, is a proof, with him, of strength and 
enlightenment; but where a definite, — faith is asserted, 
we are in bondage again. As we have already shown, he 
cannot refrain from the most ill-timed expressions of surprise, 
and almost disgust, at any evidence of it. But even under the 
constant jar of Mr. Trollope’s comments, the history is a 
remarkable one, and Olympia Morata a fine character, formed 
under most anomalous circumstances. Born in the very heart 
of the Renaissance, when heathen gods were in fashion, and 
heathen literature the sole interest and authority—except where 
certain new or forgotten doctrines and questions were stealthily 
making their way ;—in the country where religion suffered its 
foulest dishonour in the person of those who were its official 
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heads and exponents,—in Ferrara, where, a quarter of a century 
before, the reigning duke, Hercules, had given his son to be 
Lucretia Borgia’s fourth husband, and then thought to make all 
square by washing hundreds of poor men’s feet in Passion 
Week ;—herself a favourite at the same court where now, under 
the patronage of the Duchess Renée, the new opinions were 
encouraged, we cannot wonder that when religion took hold of 
her affections, it should take the cast of those minds who might 
well seem to her the most in earnest in their profession, and 
whose views were adapted to her intellectual and inquiring 
turn of thought. Indeed, it seems pretty certain that her father 
had early entertained them as interesting speculations, ‘ before,’ 
as Mr. Trollope expresses it, ‘the Church-in-danger alarm bell 
‘had been rung in Italy:’ and hers was a mind peculiarly open 
to early impressions. 
She was born in Ferrara, in 1526; her father, Peregrino 
Morata, had a high reputation as a teacher at the time when 
the revival of classical learning made this for the first time a lay 
a. He seems to have had a large circle of literary and 
earned friends, amongst whom the little Olympia seems to 
have imbibed her first notions :— 


‘ That the precocious child had already attracted the notice of the grave 
and learned seniors who frequented her father’s house, is indicated by a 


paseage in a letter from Calcagnini to Morata, when absent from Ferrara, 
idding him kiss for him the little muse, whose prattle was already so 
charming. And at a later date, when writing to her, and recalling his 
remembrance of her infancy, he says that the language of the Muses was 
her earliest mother tongue, which she had imbibed together with the milk 
from the breast.’—Vol. ii. p. 62. 


The Italians have never been jealous of learned women; as 
the Greeks personified all beauty in the female form, they loved 
to see their favourite studies represented and embodied in a living 
muse. This impersonation was Olympia Morata, who, at the 
time when to think in the old classic mould, and to write and 
speak (what tried to be) pure Latin and Greek were not only 
accomplishments of the highest consideration, but the whole of 
learning—had in her sixteenth year attained a command of lan- 
guage, and a correctness of diction, which scholars of mature age 
had spent their lives to acquire. The spirit of the life around 
her had been infused into her being by that subtle sympathy 
which intelligent children at the earliest age have with whatever 
hace of the world comes within their experience. She had pro- 

ably no great original genius, but that gift of identifying herself 
even in infancy with the intellectual impulse of the age, and 
making herself one with it. The strength and beauty of her 
character, that which makes her now interesting to us, lies in her 
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maintaining her own status in the midst of the various tempta- 
tions to which her youthful fame exposed her. Prodigies have 
proverbially a short reign ; the vigour is sapped by early forcing ; 
but Olympia is an exception ; all the adulation and strange dis- 
tinctions of her girlhood did not spoil her, or unfit her to meet 
adversity and disgrace, when they came, with dignity and forti- 
tude. The pet of a court returned to her widowed home to be 
the stay of her mother and sisters, and to devote herself, when 
court favour was over, to concerns of more absorbing and lasting 
interest, with all the unwarped energy of her nature. 

It scarcely accords with our modern ideas of courts, that 
Olympia’s fame as a scholar should, when she was fifteen, lead 
to her being installed the companion of Renée’s daughter, 
the Princess Anne, and sharer of her studies; but probably 
there never was a period when learning brought with it so 
much distinction, or conferred such positive rank. This was at a 
time when the Duchess’s ‘ literary academy ’ was exciting some 
suspicion from the nature of the topics discussed there; but as 
yet the young scholar took no part in such subjects, and her 
ms was regarded by her friends with much satisfaction. 

er learned friend writes to her— 


‘ Henceforward you may give yourself up to your favourite pursuits, 
change the distaff for the pen, house-linen for books, and the exercise of the 
fingers for that of the mind . . . It will now be for you to preserve without 
flaw the good gifts which you have received from your parents—modesty, 
candour, and virtuous principles, and to add to them wisdom, eloquence, 
high-mindedness, and contempt of all that is base.’ —Vol. ii. p. 82. 


Her compositions at this time were the subject of high-flown 
eulogies ; and for correctness of classic phraseology were very 
remarkable: a point then more appreciated than originality of 
thought. There is an essay of hers, written between fourteen 
and sixteen, on Mutius Scevola, in Greek ; a defence of Cicero 
against some of his detractors, and lectures on the paradoxes of 
that author :— 


‘ Then,’ writes her faithful friend Curio, ‘ we used to hear her declaiming 
in Latin, improvising in Greek, explaining the paradoxes of the greatest 
orators, and answering all the questions addressed to her.’—Vol. ii. p. 84. 


Her father gave her counsel on elocution, on which Mr. Trol- 
lope comments in his imitation of the Carlylese dialect :— 


‘Humph! It does not quite please us!—rings mighty hollow, at least 
on the Teutonic ear, all this about Minerva, Mercury, Apollo ; king of song, 
and the wheel of Ixion! Was that worthy old sixteenth-century school- 
master really and truly scooped and hollowed out by perpetual droppings 
from Helicon, into an empty shell, resounding classicalities a mere simul- 
acrum of a Roman of the Augustan age? To the Teutonic imagination, 
the picture thus far realized of our Olympia, seems to present an altogether 
scenic personage, prepared for purposes of representation : slender, graceful 
| 12 
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figure, draped in long white muslin robes with beautiful eloquent upraised 
arm, “ Andres Athenaioi,” on her lovely lips, and background of gleaming 
marble porticoes, and grey-green olive groves behind, the cloudless blue 
above, and bluer Agean in the distance! A truly charming picture; and 
yet this nineteenth century of ours would be sorely puzzled to what good 
use to put the original, if we had her among us for any other than mere 
academic drawing-school purposes.’—Vol. ii, p. 85, 

It suited her own times at any rate, of which testimony 
remains in solemn Latin eulogies by men of learning and note, 
in the tender kindness of her patroness, the Duchess, in the 
intimate friendship with the Princess Anne, to whom she subse- 
quently writes :— 

‘ You remember how familiarly we lived together, notwithstanding you 
were my sovereign and liege lady, and for how many years the companion- 
ship lasted, how all our studies were in common, and how the pursuit of 


them continually increased the affection that had grown up between us.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 89. 


She had another friend of the same rank, the Princess Lavinia 
della Revere, with whom she studied, and with whom she must 
have conversed on those theological questions which began to be 
the great turning points of opinion; for, in after life, when 
religion had become a practical thing to her, she alludes to the 
doctrine of Election, which they had once discussed as a theory, 
and which, with John Calvin a refugee in Rente’s court, was 


likely to be prominent, saying— 


‘ Lay aside that old error which formerly induced us to think that, before 
calling upon God, it was necessary to know whether we had been from all 
eternity elected by Him. Rather let us, as He commands us, first implore 
His mercy, and then, when we have done so, we shall know of a certainty 
that we are of the number of the elect.’—Vol. ii. p. 102. 


That she considered such abstract speculations of small value, 
we gather from her subsequent review of her court existence :— 
‘Had I remained longer at court, it would have been all over with me 
and my salvation. For never while 1 remained there could I attain the 


knowledge of aught lofty or divine, or read!the books of either Testament.’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 193. 


But this soul-emancipation was to be at the cost of much 
sorrow and trial. She was called away to attend the lingering 
death-bed of her father. In the meanwhile the Princess Anne 
married, and when Olympia returned to court, she had no longer 
a place there, and was dismissed under circumstances which 
show her to have fallen under the Duke’s displeasure, probabl 
for being suspected of the new opinions, at which he had taken 
political rather than religious alarm. The Duchess had had to 
make a sudden profession of faith, the reforming party at her 
court was broken up, and the Inquisition let loose upon the 
Church. One of its first viciiius was one Fannio, who was 
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hung and burnt in the market-place of Ferrara, and whom, 
previous to his execution, the discarded Olympia, with her 
friend Lavinia, took courage to visit in prison; a strong 
measure, and one which implies a mind almost made up as to 
its future course. The change of outward circumstances was 
great indeed :— 


‘ It is difficult to imagine a more violent contrast than that between the 
brilliant palace life which eight years had made habitual to her, and the 
pale existence, made up wholly of those elements both so new to her— 
duties and difficulties, which passed in the narrow home, overshadowed 
by the cloud of disgrace, and tenanted by a helpless family of five women 
and an infant brother, whose education was one of Olympia’s most pleas- 
ing duties.’—Vol. ii. p. 118. 


Of this period she herself writes :— 


‘After my father’s death, I remained alone, betrayed, abandoned by 
those who ought to have supported me, and exposed to the most unjust 
persecution. My sisters were involved in my misfortune, and received only 
ingratitude in return for the devotion and services of so many years. How 
great was my grief under these afflictions you may easily believe. Not 
one of those we had in other times deemed our friends dared to manifest the 
least interest in us, and we were in so deep a pit of adversity that it 
appeared impossible for us ever to escape from it,’—Vol. ii. p. 120. 


But Olympia was not wholly deserted. The University of 


Ferrara had been an attraction to certain German students, 
who had brought with them across the Alps the new theology. 
One of these, with the unmelodious name of Andreas Griinthler, 
a distinguished man with a high reputation for scholarship, had 
there taken his degree of doctor of medicine, and made acquaint- 
ance and wooed Olympia, in her days of prosperity. At first she 
rejected his advances ; owning in after years, that she had ‘ then 
‘conceived an aversion to him;’ but time brought about 
changes :— 

‘In that time of tribulation and trial, when all the world had suddenly 
changed its welcoming smile to a frown; when none of those she had once 
thought her friends dared to manifest any interest in the disgraced favourite, 
then Andreas Griinthler dared to woo, and succeeded in inspiring as 
devoted a love as ever woman’s heart felt. Olympia was deeply touched 
by the noble disinterestedness of her lover's suit. ‘ Neither the resentment 
of the Duke,” she writes, long afterwards to her earliest friend, Celio 
Curione, “ nor all the miserable circumstances that surrounded me, could 
induce him to abandon his desire to make me his wife. So great and true 
a love has never been surpassed,” '— Vol. ii. p. 126. 

The marriage took place in 1550, in her 25th year. And 
now the Italian muse had to make the great sacrifice of leaving 
her country for what must have seemed to her a rude exchange. 
But Ferrara was no longer a place for her or her husband. 
Their Protestant convictions daily strengthened, and with 
this the desire to express them; with Fannio’s impending 
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fate before them this could only be done across the Alps. 
Griinthler therefore left his wife for a season in search of 
employment, hoping to obtain some German professional 
chair. After a weary separation he returned, with the 
promise of shelter, rather than occupation, at Augsburg; and 
Olympia, after a sad parting, and in the conviction, which 
was realized, that she should never see Italy again, accomplished 
a journey of such hardships, that, as she wrote, ‘after havin 
‘followed her husband across the Alps, she could have no dif 
‘ ficulty in crossing the Caucasus—“ inhospitalem Caucasum ” — 
‘ or accompanying him te the uttermost mm of the earth if it were 
‘needed.’ Even in Germany Olympia’s name was known. She 
was received with distinction at Augsburg, where she remained 
till her husband got the appointment of physician to the garrison 
at Schweinfurth, in Bavaria,whither she accompanied him towards 
the end of 1551. There her fame preceded her; and inquiries were 
made if Olympia Morata were indeed a real name, because it was 
generally suspected to be a fictitious nom-de-plume. There for 
some time she lived in peace, and not without congenial society. 
Some of the correspondence remains with her friend Lavinia, 
whom at one time she entreats to use all her influence to save 
Fannio, whose fate was soon afterwards sealed; at another, she 
sends her copies of Luther’s works, which she was very anxious 
to have translated into Italian; a task her own determined 
ignorance of German incapacitated her from attempting. We 
— the idiom was too barbarous for her classic training ; but 
owever much her ignorance of the vernacular might interfere 
with household management or intercourse with her own sex, it 
was no hindrance to intellectual communion, for which she felt 
Latin the natural medium. A pleasing picture is given of Olympia 
presiding with all sweet domestic graces in her new home; hers 
seems to have been a happy temperament ; she found pleasure 
in her duties ; looked after her ménage, and complained of her 
German servant-maid, in choice Latin, to her correspondents ; 
undertook the education of some young people, having no 
children of her own; studied the Scriptures; and translated the 
Psalms into Greek, which her husband set to music, and she 
sang with admirable taste. But this serenity was presently dis- 
turbed when Schweinfurth became the bone of contention between 
contending factions, and suffered the horrors of a fourteen months’ 
siege, during which Olympia’s household had to endure every 
hardship. Presently, her husband, who was unremitting in his 
medical duties, was struck down with the plague, and Olympia 
in her extremity uttered that prayer on which Mr. Trollope has 
so much to say. Finally the city was taken by assault, by the 
Catholic assailants, and given up to the license of the soldiers. 
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‘Olympia has recorded some of the incidents of that dreadful day, in the 
letter to her sister that has been already quoted. The soldiers rushing 
into the town in complete disorder, set fire to the houses in many places. 
“In that moment of trepidation and panic terror,” she writes, “ My hus- 
band and I were rushing to the church as the safest asylum, when a 
soldier, altogether unknown to us, addressed us, and warned us to fly from 
the city, if we would not be buried beneath its ruins, Had we remained in 
the church, we should have been suffocated by the smoke, as many were. 
We followed the man’s advice, and made for the gate accordingly.” But 
before they could reach it, the letter goes on to say, they fell into the hands 
of a party of soldiers, who stripped them of everything, and took Griinthler 
prisoner. Escaping from their hands, he was a second time seized before 
they could reach the gate. ‘Then, I can tell you, I knew what agony of 
mind is, if ever I knew it; then I prayed with ardour, if ever Ididso. In my 
sore distress I cried aloud ‘Help me! help me, oh Lord, for Christ His 
sake!’ Nor did I cease my cry until He helped me, and set my husband 
free. J would that you could have seen in what a condition I was, covered 
with fluttering rags, for my clothes had been torn off my back. In my 
flight I lost both shoes and stockings, and had to run barefoot over rough 
stones and rocks, so that in truth I know not how I wonthrough. Again, and 
again, I said, ‘Here I must fall and die, for can endure no more.’ Then I 
cried to God, ‘ Lord, if Thou wilt that I live, command Thy angels that they 
carry me, for carry myself I cannot.’” At length they reached the gate, 
and escaped from the horrors of the town, “ And having my husband with 
me,” says the letter to her sister, “I minded not the loss of all else, 
though I had only my shift left to cover me.” In that plight the 
fugitives travelled ten miles that dreadful night, till they reached the 
village of Hammelburgh. Olympia had been suffering the whole time from 
tertian fever, and was absolutely unable to proceed further; “ among the 
poorest of the poor,” she writes to Curione, “I might have been taken for 
the queen of the beggars.” At Hammelburgh they met with scant 
hospitality ; the people were afraid of giving offence to their fierce bishop 
by harbouring fugitives from Protestant Schweinfurth. Nevertheless in 
the absolute impossibility of dragging herself out of the town, Olympia 
and her companions were allowed to remain there three days. On the 
fourth, though still very ill, and hardly able to walk with the support of 
her husband, the miserable wanderers were obliged again to take the road, 
—Vol. ii. p. 177. 


At length they reached Erbach, and found a friendly and 
hospitable asylum. The counts of Erbach were zealous Pro- 
testants, and Olympia was known to them by reputation. 
This ‘tenth muse,’ with a European fame, arrived at their 
gates ‘utterly prostrated and broken down, almost literally 
‘naked, and having lost all that she and her husband possessed 
‘in the world.’ The countess succoured and tended her with 
her own hand, and to her care Olympia attributed her restora- 
tion. But she never recovered the shock her system had 
received. These friends bestirred themselves to find some suitable 
“ge for their distinguished guests, and procured for Griinth- 
er the professorship of medicine at the University of Heidelberg ; 
and at the same time, one authority states that the Elector 
offered the Greek professorship to Olympia, ‘who should more 
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‘justly be called Sappho of Lesbos;’ but her broken health 
did not allow her to accept it. 

She set about as she could to make a new home, and her 
letters contain amusing supplications to her old scholar friends 
to find her a good servant,—a class which seems to have been 
as rare, to say the least, in the sixteenth as the nineteenth 
century. She remembers certain poor pensioners at Schwein- 
furth, and sends assistance to such as outlived the siege. Her 
letters breathe pious sentiments of resignation, as she feels her 
life ebbbing away, which excite characteristic comments from 
Mr. Trollope, which we need not further dwell on. 

There was much at this time to try both faith and spirits. 
Religious persecution was raging in Ferrara; some were 
loaded with chains, some condemned to exile, others took 
shelter in flight. She wrote urging her mother and sisters to 
join her at Heidelberg. At the same time our Mary succeeded 
to the throne of England, and, to complete the gloom, the pes- 
tilence broke out in Heidelberg, and Griinthler had to leave 
the bed of his evidently dying wife to encounter it. ‘But he 
‘ was strengthened in the path of duty by the exhortations of 
‘Olympia.’ Her last letter to her early friend Celio describes 
her state and feelings with natural pathos :— 


‘As for me, my dear Celio, I must tell you that it is hardly probable 
that I should survive much longer. Medical treatment can do nothing for 
me. Each day and hour my friends see me perishing from before them. 
This letter is in all likelihood the last you will ever receive from me. My 
body and my strength are worn out. I have no appetite; and I am con- 
stantly, night and day, threatened with suffocation by my cough. A 
burning fever consumes me; and pain in every part of my body takes 
away the possibility of sleep. There is nothing further for me but to 
breathe my last sigh, But up to that last sigh I shall not forget those 
whom I have loved. Do not let the news of my death afflict you. I know 
that the reward of the just is reserved for me, and I long to quit this life 
to be with Jesus Christ.’—Vol., ii. p. 196. 


Her husband writes to the same friend the account of her 
last moment :— 


‘A short time before her end she waked from a short sleep and smiled, 
as if moved by some pleasing thought. Hanging over her, I asked the 
cause of this sweet expression, “I saw in my dream,” she said, ‘a place 
illuminated with the most brilliant and pure light.” Her extreme weak- 
ness did not permit her to say more. I said, “ Courage, my best beloved! 
Very soon you will be living amid that pure light.” She smiled again, 
and made a slight sign of assent. A little afterwards she said, “I am 
happy, perfectly happy,” and ceased speaking just as her sight began to 
fail. “I can scarcely see you, my loved ones,” she said: “but all around 
me there seem to be beautiful flowers.” Those were her last words; an 
instant afterwards she seemed to fall asleep, and breathed her last.’-—Vol 
ii, p. 197, 
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She died October, 1555, in the twenty-ninth year of her age. 
Not many months after, her husband, who remained at his 
dangerous post of duty, was struck down by the pestilence, and 
so followed her. Her loving friend, Celio Curione, set about 
at once collecting her works, which he dedicated to our Queen 
Elizabeth, with the words, ‘ This book will prove the marvellous 
‘knowledge of Olympia; her zeal for religion, her patience 
‘ under severe trials, and her unshaken constancy in adversity.’ 
The beauty and charm of her character to us is its simplicity 
and unselfishness; qualities which seem to have withstood every 
peril of adverse influences. In a polemical age, her religion was 
practical, with apparently no element of party spirit ; the truths 
she received she did not dispute about, but they strengthened 
her in life, and sustained her in death. The most learned and 
flattered women of the age, afforded one of its fairest examples 
as a daughter, a friend, and a wife. 

It is not our intention to enter into the details of Bianca 
Capello’s history, some of which are probably already known to 
our readers. How she eloped from her father’s house at Venice 
at barely fifteen; how she forsook this husband immediately, and 
became mistress of Francesco de Medici, afterwards Grand Duke 
of Florence; how she subsequently married him, and became 
grand duchess, with all the iniquities of each stage of her career, 
we have not space to recount. In some points of her character 
she is an Italian and disreputable Lady Macbeth. There is 
astounding resource and courage, but she has not the grandeur, 
nor the conscience, of Shakspeare’s heroine, and is altogether 
of a coarser mould. Her portrait expresses a stolid, sensual 
temperament, adapted to a career of great crimes, to which the 
excessive corruption of manners in that age naturally led. In 
the leprous and tainted state of society in Italy of the sixteenth 
century, the lovers of the strange and exceptional find a tempt- 
ing field of speculation. Almost anything can be maintained 
from facts which seem so at variance with the first principles of 
humanity. We may be quite sure that something monstrous 
and abnormal would result from it, though the good that can be 
derived from investigating such mysteries of iniquity is doubtful 
indeed. It is something like studying the human form in a valley 
of goitres, especially in the case of those chimeras of atrocity 
the noted bad women of the time, withheld by no scruple, 
visited by no shame, living and dying the same, and always 
affecting an outward show of religion; coarsely beautiful, gross 
in their pleasures, faithless and treacherous, poisoners, and mur- 
deresses, realizing the fables of Syrens and Harpies. We hear 
of the renaissance, but it was the extinction of truth and light, 
not illumination of any kind, which produced them. It was as 
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much their ignorance and narrowness of view, as their clever- 
ness, which helped them to their bad pre-eminence. 

We do not Gaees Bianca Capella had much cultivation of 
mind. She began her career at fifteen, and she had no time 
for study afterwards. The knowledge which such women get 
of the minds which yield to their snares, is an instinct, not a 
process of reasoning,—the fruit of a certain force of character, 
which beauty will always foster by the mere habit of conquest. 
We do not credit the deep designs and far-seeing plots 
which their biographers attribute to these heroines. Nothing 
checks people of this sort so much as a wide range of observa- 
tion, and large forethought. Things are done step by step just 
for the present need. Look at the impostors and criminals of 
our own experience, and we see that with them the present is 
everything; they face no paralysing array of consequences ; 
remote contingencies have little power as a motive. To be 
cool and clear, they must apply their shrewdness to the present 
aim and crisis, trusting vaguely to its befriending them when 
the next pinch comes. And with these general remarks, to 
which, indeed, our space limits us, we pass over this class of 
Mr. Trollope’s subjects. 

After the melodramatic horrors and splendours of the period 
of Italian power and pre-eminence, the book concludes in a 
glimmer of modern daylight, which gives a tinselly and faded 
effect to our parting impressions; and is intended to do so 
by the author, as illustrating the decadence of all masculine 
vigour in thought and literature which had resulted from ages 
of social abuse. 

Corilla, the improvisatrice—crowned at the Capitol within the 
life, and almost the memory, of some of this generation, and 
already utterly forgotten—certainly suggests ideas of sham or 
burlesque. We are too near the fact, and yet too remote from 
it in our sympathies, to take a serious view of the ceremony, 
which we can believe to have been imposing when Petrarch and 
Tasso received the honour, but which turns to travesty as per- 
formed in the eighteenth century on Perfetti and Corilla, whom 
so august a distinction has not rescued from oblivion. But after 
all this only proves that honours have no inherent greatness in 
them; that they can do nothing in the long-run to elevate 
mediocrity. While Corilla’s laurels were fresh, they did the work 
honours are intended to do—they produced more Corillas. Mr. 
Trollope makes no mention of ‘ Corinne,’ but it is clear that 
this scene at the Capitol suggested the form and subject of 
Madame de Stael’s celebrated novel. 

The brilliant Frenchwoman had, no doubt, been dazzled by so 
conspicuous a female triumph. She chose to see a reality in it; 
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to her it was a real homage, a recognition of woman’s genius 
and equality. She rejoiced in the enormous publicity : a woman 
recognised as a divinity, and crowned a muse in the eyes of the 
whole condensed world, as Rome affects to be;— by an 
epitome of the human race. And this in so transcendent 
a sense, that for a given space of time no other creature was 
looked at, listened to, thought of, cared for. What a moment 
for the object of this idolatry! This may, indeed, be called 
success! Supreme in power, in grace, in expression; absolute 
mistress of the occasion; none else with the right, none with 
the wish even, to break the charm by a word; all accepting 
with wonder, and love, and reverence, the laurel-crowned 
poetess as the representative of their feelings and intellect—the 
voice of their heart. Madame de Stael was not the woman to 
see either impossibility or absurdity in such a picture; she saw 
no reason against herself forming its centre figure ; her feelings 
expanded, her eloquence flowed, in mere contemplation of the 
scene. She herself, in fancy, was the Muse. She stood on 
the pedestal; the garland touched her brow; she felt the 
inspiration. For once she realised a glorious satiety of Praise. 
But we lookers-on see all through a different medium. The 
question of praise is a perplexing one when we attempt to 
analyse it. Something real there must be somewhere ; but how 
shadowy, intangible, illusory, when we try to grasp it! We 
all know this in the chance little dribblets that have from time 
to time fallen to each one’s share; pleasant at the first scent, but 
bearing no investigation, eluding inquiry or search. Nor is a 
great deal of the article likely materially to alter its nature or 
quality. People must learn to gulp it: leisurely sipping it will 
not improve the flavour. We doubt if there is any human 
praise that can stand a metaphysical analysis, so as not to lose 
every exhilarating property in the process. But whatever it is, 
and in spite of philosophy, praise will still be a popular commo- 
dity. It is something to long for, whatever the Corillas who 
have it may find itto be. Mr. Trollope’s treatment of the scene 
is somewhat rough, and hardly does it justice. His ridicule does not 
sufficiently sympathise with the actors. Those poor Arcadian shep- 
herds, as they chose to style themselves—cardinals, bishops, law- 
yers, and whatever they were who got up the occasion—deserve a 
gentler handling. It was a recognition of the intellect and 
genius of woman in advance of their age. There was no self- 
laudation in it at all; and, moreover, for a woman to be able to 
improvise day after day on a great variety of subjects, always to 
the delight of a refined audience, was a proof of power. Not 
much came of it; but this may be said of so many triumphs. 
Mr. Trollope is ungallantly jealous of the lady’s fame, which he 
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shows by calling her husband—of whom we are only told that 
he was a Spanish gentleman—a ‘ Barnum,’ and assuming, without 
any warrant, that he married her as a pecuniary speculation. 
Corilla, who was invited to be female laureate at the Courts of 
Austria and Russia, and who preferred remaining at her own 
Florence, assumes in our eyes some dignity and independence, 
though she was enrolled a member of the Academy of Arcadians at 
Rome, whose associates gave each other pastoral and sentimental 
names; where a good deal of heathen jargon about gods and 
goddesses was in vogue, and where much grave nonsense was 
talked in quite another vein from the nonsense current among 
ourselves, with which Mr. Trollope has a good deal more sym- 
pathy. What Mr. Trollope adduces as the most signal sham of 
the coronation, we are inclined to regard as a testimony to its 
reality and worth. It is a fact that Pope Pius the Sixth 
actually charged 40,000 dollars for the use of the Capitoline 
Hill, and somebody was found to pay it. 

But it is high time to bring our remarks to a conclusion. The 
present aspect of affairs, and the central position of Italy in the 
current struggle, give Mr. Trollope’s work, as so much Italian 
history in a popular form, a value and interest it would 
not always possess. Historical reminiscences are not friendly 
towards the country with ‘the fatal gift of beauty.” These 
records of violent party strife and inextinguishable rivalries 
do not inspire hope of a united course of action for any 
object whatever. But the time may be near at hand when the 
experiment of self-government shall again be tried, and the 
principle of nationality have its chance of a fair field. 
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Arr. IV.— The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, 
on the Celestial Country. Edited and Translated by the Rev. 
J. M. Nears, M.A., Warden of Sackville College. Hayes: 
1859. 


Wuo that has ever seen it can forget that south chapel in the 
Cathedral of Ghent, where is Van Eyck’s picture of the Adora- 
tion of the Immaculate Lamb? The ‘ Lamb as it had been slain,’ 
standing on that wonderful altar—angels bearing the instru- 
ments of the Passion around it—the fields of Paradise, bright 
with thousands and thousands of flowers—the company of the 
blessed, martyrs, confessors, and virgins, in their different 
troops—below, pilgrims and hermits, righteous judges, righteous 
kings, righteous warriors; and as a background to all, the 
towers of New Jerusalem, idealized indeed, and transfigured, 
but still the steeples of old Belgian cities: you have Utrecht, 
you have Liége, you have Tournay, Mechlin, and others. It 
would be an interesting inquiry, how far national habits and 
natural landscape moulded the ideas which medieval sculptors 
and painters formed of paradise. Chiefly we mean in the sculp- 
ture and stained glass of the cathedrals of middle ages; the 
sculpture which forms the capitals of Romanesque piers, or 
which coyly hides itself in the gigantic portals of western 
or transeptal fagades: stained glass which requires many a 
fatiguing climb up ladders, or winding round tourelles, or 
along the back of flying buttresses, many a serpent-like creep- 
ing through triforia, whence you look down on the pavement 
from a giddy height; while, close to the ribs and bosses of the 
vaulting, you marvel at the care bestowed by the artist on the 
House of God in those parts which not one eye out of twenty 
thousand will ever behold. 

Thus, in Swedish cathedrals, you shall see the heavenly 
battlements represented as rising in the midst of a wild waste 
of snow, in which bears and other wild beasts are prowling 
about: in Spain, it shall be a garden luxuriant with semi- 
tropical foliage, and where great palms fling up their heads to 
the sky; in France, it shall be a medieval city, with church- 
spires, and religious houses, bastions, moats, and portcullises ; 
in Germany, it shall resemble the court of the Holy Roman 
Empire, God Himself being merely a representation of the Cesar; 
in the Greek Islands, S. Sophia forms the model temple of the 
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heavenly city, and our Lord is vested as an Oriental metro- 
politan. It is not, however, on sculpture or painting that we 
are now about to dwell; the design of the present paper is 
rather to show how that first of all poems, the Apocalypse, 
inspired, and moulded, and tinged the poetry and the hymnology 
of primitive and medizval times; the Apocalypse, deriving 
light from, and shedding it on, the Prophecies of Isaiah, the 
Temple of Ezekiel, and the Song of Songs. It is impossible 
to tie ourselves down to any very exact treatment of the subject ; 
nevertheless, as far as we can, we will begin at the beginning, 
and see how Christian writers, before classical shackles were 
thrown off, were wont to look forward to that ‘ city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.’ 

But, first, we must remember how slowly, and with what diffi- 
culty, the Apocalypse itself vindicated its position as a canonical 
book ; how the Syrian Church long rejected it altogether ; how 
the great light of the third century, S. Dionysius of Alexandria, 
wrote and spoke strongly against it. Hence, we must not 
expect to find its picture so fully employed in those early as in 
later times. Perhaps one of the most poetical descriptions of 
heaven that remains to us from the three first centuries, is that 
of S. Cyprian, in his treatise on mortality. ‘ Grief, and sorrow, 
* and crying shall flee away. What can be happier than that life, 
‘ where there is no fear of poverty—no weakness of disease ; 
‘ where none can be hurt, none can be angry; where none can 
‘ envy, none can be impure ; where none can be tormented with 
‘the desire of honour, or the ambition of power? No fear 
‘there of the devil; no snares there of evil spirits; no terror 
‘ there of hell; no death there, either of soul or body, but a life 
‘ blessed in the gift of immortality. No discord there for ever, 
* but all things in harmony—all things in agreement: because 
‘ there will be one concord of all saints—one peace and one joy. 
‘ Tranquil are all things there, and quict. Perpetual is the 
‘ splendour there: not such as the sunlight which now is, but 
‘ both more glorious and more happy; because that city, as we 
* read, “‘needeth not the light of the sun: for the Lord God giveth 
‘ it light, and its brightness is the Lamb.” There, “ they that be 
‘ wise shall shine in the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
‘turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”’ 
And so he goes on for many paragraphs; paragraphs, however, 
too well known to be aed here. We are not concerned to 


discuss the question, whether that most graceful allegory, the 
‘ Tree of Life,’ be or be not rightly ascribed to S. Cyprian ; at 
all events, it falls within our present subject, and, as it has never 
been translated, the reader may not be unwilling to have a 
version, however rude. 
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THE TREE OF LIFE. 


There is a spot—the centre of the earth 

Ancient belief hath deemed it—which the Jews 
Name, in their country’s language, Golgotha ; 

A tree was planted here, of barren stock, 

That brought forth fruits of glory ; not to those, 
Its husbandmen ; its blessed fruits were reared 
For strangers only. And its form was this: 
Rising with one tall stem, it forthwith stretched 
Into twin arms its branches, like the shrouds 
That cross the masts, or as the yoke that hangs 
Athwart the plough what time the ox is loosed. 
Here rose that tree at first; and here the earth 
Matured its blessed seed in coming years ; 

Long days beheld it stretch its branches high 
Rich with the fruit of life: then forty nights 

Saw it increase and grow until it reared 

Its blessed head from earth and touched the sky. 
Meanwhile, twelve branches from its sacred stem 
Shot forth and flourished, shadowing all the world 
With their thick foliage, and to every land 
Yielding the blessed fruit of endless life, 

And telling of the death of Death. And when 

A Pentecost of fifty days had passed, 

The heavenly Spirit, gliding from above, 

Shook from His wings celestial dew, and bade 
Each freshened bough of that sweet nectar drink. 


Beneath the thickest foliage there arose 

A fountain clear as crystal; never yet 

Or soiled by rain, or troubled by the storm. 

Laughed the green earth around it; thousand flowers 
In joyful intermixture wove their hues 

A border to its waters. Evermore, 

Of various age and sex, and rank, and tongue, 
Virgius and happy wives, and innocents 

New to the world, and youth and eld, were there ; 
And when the blessed fruit weighed down each bough, 
With eager hand they yearned to pluck and eat. 

But eager hand availed not, until first 

Each miry token of the tedious way 

By which they journeyed thitherward, was cleansed 
In that celestial fountain. Then at last 

’*Twas theirs to grasp the bough and gain the fruit, 
Luscious with heavenly nectar. And when once 

On that celestial fruitage they had fed, 


Their minds were changed ; the things that pleased before 


Grew irksome and displeasing ; and the toil 
That seemed impossible, with effort glad 
They undertook, and reaped its high reward. 


O ye who fain would enter that bright fount, 
Seven days must first pass by before ’tis given 
To wash away the stains of former life, 

To purify the soul, to free from death 

And ope the passage to the light of heaven, 
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The fountain gives the way to that sweet fruit ; 
The fruit and branches of that noble tree 

Form the highway to Paradise; the Tree 

Of Life to them which shall believe. Amen. 


It is singular how little there is in those two prosaic poets, 
Juvencus and Sedulius, which is worth quoting with respect to 
our subject. Whatever glimpses of the future world the life 
of our Lord gives—as, for example, in the Transfiguration— 
they simply repeat, in the dullest and most inanimate manner :— 


Talia dum loquitur, ccelo prefulgida nubes 
Circumjecta oculis vestibat lumine montem, 
Et vox e medio lucis manifesta cucurrit, &c. 


Many of our readers will remember the beautiful way in 
which a hymn, of perhaps a thousand years’ later date, turns the 
same subject to our own future Home :— 


Ceelestis formam gloria, 
Quam spes querit Ecclesiz, 
In monte Christus indicat 
Quo supra solem emicat. 


Glorificata facie, 

Christus declarat hodie 
Quis sit honor credentium 
Deo pie fruentium. 


And, in like manner, a sequence which has never 
printed :— 


O quam felix sors bonorum ! 
Talis enim beatorum 
Erit resurrectio. 
' Sicut fulget sol plenus luminis, 
Fulsit Dei vultus et hominis 
Teste Evangelio. 


Does the reader wish for the description which that most 
pedantic of ladies, Proba Falconia, gives in her Virgilian 
Centos ? 


Ecce autem primi sub lumine solis et ortus (En. vi. 255.) 
(Ea. i. 365.) Devenere locos | ubi mollis amaracus illos (&n. i. 693.) 
(£®n. i. 694.) Floribus | et dulci aspirans amplectitur umbré, 

Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus estas (Ce. ii. 149.) 
(Ge. iv. 118.) Hic liquidi fontes, | hic cceli tempore certo (Ge. iv. 100.) 
(Ge. iv. 101.) Dulcia mella premunt; | hic candida populus antro (Ecl.ix.41.) 

Imminet et lente texunt umbracula vites, (Ecl. ix. 42.) 

Invitant croceis halantes floribus horti (Ge. iv. 109.) 
(En. vi. 658.) Inter odoratum lauri nemus | ipsaque tellus (Ge, i. 127.) 

Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferebat. (Ge. i, 128.) 
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Nor does the prince of early Christian poets, Prudentius, 
distinguish himself in his allusions to Paradise. There is 
but one lengthened description of the celestial city to be found 
in the whole of his works, and that occurs towards the conclu- 
sion of the Psychomachia. It is little more than a versified 
transcript of S. John’s catalogue of the twelve stones that form 
the twelve foundations; though there are two lines of singular 
beauty, but which cannot possibly receive an English version:— 

Has inter species smaragdina gramine verno 
Prata virent, volvitque vagos lux herbida fluctus, 

S. Augustine had for many centuries the credit of the 
Rhythm on the joys of Paradise, the true author of which is S. 
Peter Damiani. Some of our readers may remember that the 
heroine in that extraordinary book, the Amber Witch, when 
being led to the place of punishment, comforts herself with 
some of its stanzas; and that her father, the old Lutheran 
clergyman, allows it rather in condescension to her weakness 
than as altogether approving of the hymn. We think that 
this composition stands in the very first class of the descriptions 
of Paradise ; and from the very commencement of the study of 
hymnology, it has been honoured with the most enthusiastic 
praise. Rambach, in his collection, seems to consider it the 
very first hymn of the Christian Church; and, doubtless, were 
ten to be selected as forming the first class, this would be one 
of them in the judgment of all critics. Our readers may know 
it through the admirable translation of Mr. Wackerbarth ; 
or the good, though in some respects inferior version of Dr, 
Kynaston ; a version which, however, does not reproduce the 
exact rhythm of the original. It is a singular fact that many 
of the sentences, and several of the exact phrases, are to be 
found in one of the published letters of S. Peter Damiani ; as if 
he had first written it in prose and then versified it. Tolerably 
well known as it is, we cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
a few of its stanzas, accompanying them with Mr. Wackerbarth’s 
version :— 

Non alternat luna vices, There nor waxing moon nor waning: 

Sol, vel cursus siderum ; Sun nor stars in courses bright ; 
Agnus est felicis urbis For the Lamb to that glad city 

Lumen inocciduum ; Shines an everlasting light : 


Nox et tempus desunt ei ; There the daylight beams for ever, 
Diem fert continuum. And unknown are time and night, 


Omni labe defecati Freed from every stain of evil 
Carnis bella nesciunt ; All their carnal wars are done ; 
Caro facta spiritalis For the flesh made spiritual 
Et mens unum sentiunt ; And the soul agree in one ; 
Pace multa perfruentes Peace unbroken spreads enjoyment ; 
Scandala non perferunt. Sin and scandal are unknown, 
NO, CV.—N.S, K 
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Hic perenne tenent esse, Here they live in endless being _ 
Nam transire transiit ; Passingness has passed away, 

Inde virent, vigent, florent; | Here they bloom, they thrive, they flourish, 
Corruptela corruit For decayed is all decay ; 

Immortalis vigor atree * Lasting energy hath swallowed 
Mortis jus absorbuit. Darkling death's malignant sway. 


Felix cceli que prasentem Who shall see heav’n’s monarch present, 
Regem cernit anima : Oh, how blest that happy soul! 

Et sub sede spectat alta And beneath its throne of glory 
Orbis volvi machinam ; See the orbs of nature roll, 

Solem, lunam, et globosa Sun and moon and stars and planets, 
Cum planetis sidera, As they course around the pole. 


This stanza, we may observe in passing, is an imitation, or 
rather a transfiguration, of those lines of Virgil— 


Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 


Christe, palma bellatorum, Curist, Thy soldier’s palm of honour, 
Hoc in municipium To this city bright and free 

Introduc me post solutum Lead me, when my warfare’s girdle 
Militare cingulum : I shall cast away from me: 

Fac consortem donativi A partaker in Thy bounty 
Beatorum civium. With Thy blessed ones to be. 


Preebe vires inexhausto Grant me vigour, while I labour 
Laboranti prelio ; In the ceaseless battle pressed ; 

Ut quietem post preecinctum That Thou may’st, the conflict over, 
Debeas emerito ; Give me everlasting rest ; 

Teque merear potiri And I may at length inherit 
Sine fine premio. Amen. Thee, my portion ever blest. Amen. 


It is not wonderful that this magnificent hymn should have 
had hosts of imitators. Among these there are two who 
deserve more especial mention :—our own poet, Giles Fletcher, 
and a Portuguese writer, Child Rolim de Moura. It may be 
allowed us to quote two stanzas of the latter; the words of 
which, from their similitude to the Latin, almost any reader can 
understand :— 


Nao ha noite que a luz vA perturbando, 
Nem luz que extensio tenha limitada, 
Nenhfia cousa o tempo vai mudando, 
Nem ha vontade d’outra separada ; 

E posto que de Deos esté manando 
Hia perenne Gloria incomparada, 
Sempre a vao de novo apeticendo, 

Sem que o desejo fique padecendo. 








1 We cannot but think that,—though, so far as we know, supported by no 
authority,—aure is the true reading of this passage. 





The 
stanzas 
Death.’ 
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Seguridade eterna e deleitosa, 
Perpetua paz, perpetua liberdade, 
Inteira caridade piedosa, 

Certa sciencia da maior verdade ; 
Cidade emfim que fazem populosa 
Anjos de tao subida qualidade, 

Que nao sé deste bem sfo sustentados, 
Mos inda de perdé-lo preservados, 


resemblance is still more striking in the concluding 
of that magnificent poem, ‘Curist’s Triumph after 


Here may the band, that now in triumph shines, 
And that (before they were invested thus) 
In earthly bodies carried heav’nly minds, 
Pitch round about, in order glorious, 
Their sunny tents, and houses luminous, 
All their eternal day in songs employing, 
Joying their end without end of Sarin, 
While their Almighty Prince destruction is destroying. 


No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow, 
No bloodless malady empales their face, 
No age drops on their hairs his silver snow, 
No nakedness their bodies doth embase, 
No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace, 
No fear of death the joy of life devours, 
No unchaste sleep their precious time deflowers, 
No loss, no grief, no change, wait on their winged hours. 


But now their naked bodies scorn the cold, 

And from their eyes joy looks, and laughs at pain : 

The infant wonders how he came so old,— 

The old man, how he came so young again ; 

Still resting, though from sleep they still restrain : 
Where all are rich, and yet no gold they owe,— 
And all are kings, and yet no subjects know : 

All full, and yet no time on food do they bestow. 


For things that pass are past: and in this field 

The indeficient spring no winter fears : 

The trees together fruit and blossom yield ; 

The unfading lily leaves of silver bears, 

The common rose a scarlet garment wears, 
And all of these on the Saints’ bodies grow, 
Not, as they wont, on baser earth below: 

Three rivers, here of milk and wine and honey, flow. 


In midst of this city celestial 

Where the eternal Temple should have rose, 

Lightened the Idea Beatifical : 

End and beginning of each thing that — 

Whose self no end, nor yet beginning knows: 
That hath no eyes to see, no ears to hear, 
Yet hears, and sees, and is all eyes, all ear,— 

That nowhere is contain’d, and yet is everywhere. 


K 2 
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Fletcher clearly had S. Peter Damiani before him; or such 
close resemblances as, ‘ Nam transire transiit,’ ‘For things 
that pass are past,’ had been impossible. 

Schiller was a great admirer of medieval hymnologists ; and 
he, too, may have had the Rhythmus de Gaudiis Paradisi in 
his mind when he wrote his beautiful Sehnsucht, and wrote it, 
too, in the same rhythm. 


Ach! aus dieses Thales Griinden 
Wo der kalte Nebel driickt, 
Koénnt’ ich doch den Ausgang finden, 
Ach, wie fiihlt’ ich mich begliickt! 
Dort erblick’ ich schéne Hiigel, 
Ewig jung und ewig griin: 
Hatt’ ich Schwingen, hitt’ ich Fligel, 
Nach den Hiigeln zég’ ich hin! 


Harmonieen hér’ ich klingen, 
Tone siisser Himmelsruh’, 
Und die leichten Winde bringen 
Mir der Diifte Balsam zu, 
Gold’ne Friichte seh’ ich gliihen, 
Winkend zwischen dunkelm Laub, 
Und die Blumen, die dort bliihen, 
Werden keines Winters Raub. 


Ach wie schén muss sich’s ergehen 
Dort im ew’gen Sonnenschein ! 
Und die Luft auf jenen Héhen, 
O wie labend muss sie sein ! 
Doch mir wehrt des Stromes Toben, 
Der ergrimmt dazwischen braust ; 
Seine Wellen sind gehoben, 
Dass die Seele mir ergraust. 


Neither is it strange that Latin hymnographers should also 
have imitated S. Peter Damiani. Mone has for the first time 
printed three hymns, apparently of the fourteenth century, in 
the same metre as the Rhythmus, except that there are double 
rhymes. The first entitled,—Of the glory of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, in common; the second,—Of the glory of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, with respect to the endowments of the 
glorified body; the third,—Of the Glorified Soul. Some of 
the stanzas are not unworthy of Damiani,—that one more 


particularly :— 


In a glass, through types and riddles, 
Dwelling here we see alone: 
Then serenely, purely, clearly, 
We shall know as we are known; 
Fixing our enlighten’d vision 
On the glory of the throne, 
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And that again :— 


There no cloud nor passing vapour 
Dims the brightness of the air; 

Endless noonday, glorious noonday, 
From the Sun of suns is there; 

There no night brings rest from labour, 
For unknown are toil and care. 

The national stamp is on this hymn; it could not have been 
written, as Damiani’s, in the South of Europe: for autumn, the 
most delicious season of the year there, is strictly banished from 
the poet’s heaven :— 

In te florida vernalis 
Perdurat ameenitas : 

Ferax semper estivalis 
Rutilat serenitas ; 

Aulumnalis seu brumalis 
Procul est (rigiditas. 

But to pass on. ‘The dedication feasts of Churches gave 
ample scope, both in sermons and hymns, for a description of that 
eternal dedication festival when, as S. Fulbert of Chartres says, 
‘Jesus shall evermore walk in the Temple, but not in the 
winter.’ Open any volume of medizval sermons, and that in 
which the preacher has exhausted all his eloquence will be seen 
to be In Dedicatione Ecclesie. Great cathedrals were not yet ; and 
in the years when they did come, they were inspired as much 
by a political as by a religious feeling; but those old Abbey 
Churches, such as Vezelay, and Cluny, and Alcobacga, and 
Westminster, and Peterborough, were the offspring of religious 
feeling only ; and when every known resource of art had been 
expended on such a building, no wonder that it roused and 
excited to the utmost the preacher or the hymnographer who had 
to assist at its dedication. Hence such hymns as that grand old 
rugged one, Urbs beata Jerusalem, which is at least of the eighth 
century. And how do we know that? Because that great, 
though somewhat crotchety, prelate, Hincmar of Rheims, quotes 
it in one of his letters. The comparison between the earthly 
temple and the house not made with hands, makes this, as it has 
been well said, a song of degrees, leading the soul up from the 
earthly to the heavenly Jerusalem. This poem was cut and 

ared away, had all its sharp edges taken off, and came out 
ike a cast-iron thing in the deformation of the Roman hymno- 
logy under Urban VIII., when it becomes Celestis urbs Jeru- 
salem. Santolius Victorinus was more successful in his recast 
of it; but his falls very far short of the original. As these 
hymns can be seen in the ‘ Hymnal Noted,’ we will instead quote 
a sequence on the same subject, giving it, as it is a Notkerian 
one, in prose :— 
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_ 


. The Church, spotless Mother, and Virgin without blemish, sings in 
honour of this Church. 

. This house approves itself the fellow of the heavenly hall, 

. In its praise of the King of heaven and its ritual, 

. And its perpetual light, emulating the city wherein is no darkness ; 

. And cherishing in its bosom the bodies of those souls which live in 
heaven. 

. May the Right Hand of Gop protect it 

. Ever and ever to His praise. 

- Here grace, made fruitful by the Hoty Guost, brings forth a new 
offspring : 

. Here Angels visit their fellow-citizens, and the Body of JEsus is 
received, 

- Hence, all things that may hurt the body, depart: 

. Here the crimes of the sinful soul perish. 

. Here the voice of joy echoes, 

13. Here peace and joy resound. 

14, In this house the praise and glory of the Trinity re-echo for evermore, 


© Onan Om Co bo 
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But perhaps the noblest of all these dedication hymns is 
that of Rosegarten, Stadt Gottes, deren diamantnen Ring ; a stanza 
or two of which we shall venture in a translation :— 


City of Gop, whose safe and diamond towers 
No enemies oppress ; 
Wherein no tyrant dwells,—no lordly powers 
Its free abodes distress : 
But truth builds up each story, 
And that great Throne upholds : 
And glory beyond glory 
The Royal Son enfolds. 


City, whose bulwarks of transparent gold, 
Whose walls of marble be ; 
The streams, amid thy streets of beauty roll d, 
Of silver purity : 
A crystal river quickens 
Those flowers that never fade : 
And, o’er that river, thickens 
The Tree of Life’s cool shade. 


No sun, blest City, rises on thy night ; 
Nor moons thy shade dispel : 
The Beatific Vision is thy light, 
Hence love and beauty well : 
The Lorp Himself thy splendour, 
The Lamb Himself thy light, 
To whom thy ransom’d render 
Their praises infinite. 


Another fruitful source of hymns regarding Paradise arose at 
the Crusades. The pilgrims to, and warriors for, the earthly 
Jerusalem, were naturally om reminded of that ‘ Jerusalem 
which is free, and the mother of us all;’ and many and many a 
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pilgrim song, or hymn, or ballad, remain to tell us of their zeal 
and their love. One of the most striking of these, and which 
seems to be of the twelfth century, shall here follow :— 
Appropinquat enim dies 
In qua justis erit quies; 
Qua cessabunt persequentes 
Et regnabunt patientes. 


Apparebit, non tardabit ; 
Veniet ac demonstrabit 
Gloriam quam mereantur 
Qui pro fide tribulantur, 


Dies illa, dies vite, 

Dies lucis inaudite, 

Qua nox omnis destruetur 
Et mors ipsa morietur. 


O quam dulce, quam jucundum, 
Erit tunc odisse mundum ; 

Et quam triste, quam amarum 
Habuisse mundum carum. 


Ecce rex desideratus 

Et a justis expeciatus, 
Jam festinat exoratus 

Ad salvandum preparatus. 


O beati tunc lugentes, 
Irrisores irridentes ; 

Quibus seculi pressura 
Regna dat semper mansura! 


Ibi pax erit perennis, 
Et letitia solennis ; 
Flos et decus juventutis 
Et perfectio salutis. 


These are pretty verses, but not for one moment to be com- 
pared with those of Hildebert of Tours, written in the same 
measure, and on the same subject. Hildebert, the clever poli- 


tician, the free-liver in youth, seems in this one poem to have 
concentrated all his devotion and fervour; and the result is a 
composition which in some passages presses very hard on the 


Rhythm of Damiani. The writer must acknowledge that the 
remembrance of this hymn made the crypt at Le Mans, built by 
Hildebert, when Bishop of that see, a place of deeper interest to 
him than even its magnificent, and indeed unrivalled, Middle- 


Pointed Choir. We give a part of the Latin and a transla- 


tion :— 


Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion, David urbs tranquilla : 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus porta lignum crucis, 
Cujus muti lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos rex festivus. 
In hac urbe lux solennis, 
Ver eternum, pax perennis : 
Non est ibi corruptela, 

Non defectus, non querela, 
Non minuti, non deformes, 


Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 


Urbs ceelestis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 
De longinquo te saluto ; 


Mine be Sion’s habitation ; 

Sion, David’s sure foundation ; 

Formed of old by light’s Creator, 

Entered by the Mediator : 

On a jasper pavement builded, 

By its monarch’s radiance gilded. 

Peace there dwelleth uninvaded ; 

Spring perpetual, light unfaded : 

None one sigh for pleasure sendeth, 

None can err, and none offendeth, 

All, partakers of one nature, 

Grow in CuRIST to equal stature, 

Home Celestial, home eternal, 

Reared upon the rock supernal, 

Home, no change nor loss that 
fearest, 

From afar my soul thou cheerest : 
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Te saluto, te suspiro, Thee it seeketh, thee requireth, 

Te affecto, te requiro, Thee affecteth, thee desireth. 
Quantum tui gratulantur, But the gladness of thy nation, 
Quam festive convivantur, But their fulness of salvation, 

Quis affectus eos stringat, Vainly mortals strive to show it; 
Aut que gemma muros pingat, They, and they alone, can know it, 
Quis Chalcedon, quis jacinthus, The redeemed frem sin and peril, 
Norunt illi qui sunt intus. They who walk thy streets of beryl. 


We now come to the work which stands at the head of our 
article, tlhe poem of Bernard of Morlaix. This monk of Cluny, 
then the first religious house in Christendom, composed a poem 
of three thousand lines on the Contempt of the World, which 
he dedicated to 8. Peter the Venerable, then general of his 
order, and himself a poet of no mean reputation. The greater 
part consists of a bitter satire on fearful corruptions of his 
time; some portions in particular being of a coarseness utterly 
disgusting to our age of refinement. It was this part, probably, 
which recommended it to Flacius Illyricus, the red-hot reformer, 
who discovered that prodigious mare’s nest of an early Liturgy, 
as he called it, which was to abolish the Missal for ever. But 
towards the beginning of the Cluniac’s poem is a description of 
heaven, or rather of the heavenly home-sickness, of the most 
surpassing beauty; of such loveliness, in fact, as to place it, 
without any manner of doubt, at the head of all similar compo- 
sitions. Dean Trench was the first to introduce this to the 
English public, in his ‘Sacred Latin Poetry’ (1849): he formed 
from it a cento, not only omitting but transposing, and printing 
in the whole ninety-six lines. Of this, Mr, Neale translated the 
greater part in his‘ Medizval Hymns and Poems;’ and centos from 
that version, such as ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,’ &c. have found 
their way into almost all modern hymnals. He has now re- 
printed, and without any transposition, a much larger portion, 
consisting of about 220 lines. We will content ourselves with 
one extract :— 

O bona Patria, lumina sobria te speculantur : 

Ad tua nomina, sobria lumina collacrymantur. 

Fst tua mentio, pectoris unctio, cura doloris, 
Concipientibus zthera mentibus ignis amoris, 

Tu locus unicus, illeque ccelicus es paradisus : 

Non ibi lachryma, sed placidissima gaudia, risus. 
Est tibi consita laurus, et insita cedrus hysopo : 
Sunt radiantia jaspide moenia, clara pyropo. 

Hinc tibi sardius, inde topazius, hinc amethystus : 
Est tua fabrica concio ceelica, gemmaque CuRIsTUs. 
Lux tua, mors crucis, atque caro Ducis est crucifixi: 
Laus, benedictio, conjubilatio personat ipsi. 

Dos tibi florida, gemmaque lucida, Rex Nazarenus: 
Jesus, Homo Deus, annulus aureus, hortus amcenus 
Janua, janitor, ipseque portitor, ipseque portus, 
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Ipse salutifer, est tibi Luci er, arra, vir, ortus. 

Tu sine littore, tu sine tempore, fons modo rivus, 
Dulce bonis sapis, estque Ubi Lapis undique Vivus. 
Ipse tuus Deus est lapis aureus, est tibi murus 
Inviolabilis, insuperabilis, haud ruiturus. 

Est tibi laurea, dos datur aurea, sponsa decora, 
Primaque Principis oscula suscipis, inspicis ora. 
Candida lilia, viva monilia, sunt tibi, sponsa : 
Agnus adest tibi, Sponsus adest tibi, lux speciosa. 
Ars tua plaudere, munera vivere jam sine morte : 
Pax tua, pramia; conditor, atria; crux sacra porte; 
Tota negotia, cantica dulcia dulce tonare, 

Tam mala debita, quam bona prebita conjubilare. 


For thee, O dear, dear Country ! mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love, beholding thy happy name, they weep. 

The mention of thy glory is unction to the breast, 

And medicine in sickness, and love, and life, and rest. 

O one, O only mansion ! O Paradise of Joy! 

Where tears are ever banished, and smiles have no alloy; 
Beside thy living waters, all plants are, great and small, 

The cedar of the forest, the hyssop of the wall: 

With jasper glow thy bulwarks; thy streets with emeralds blaze ; 
The sardius and the topaz unite in thee their rays: 

Thine ageless walls are bonded with amethyst unpriced: 

Thy saints build up its fabric, and the corner-stone is CHRIST. 
The Cross is all thy splendour, the Crucified thy ‘praise : 

His laud and benediction thy ransomed people raise : 

JrEsus, the Gem of beanty, true Gop and Man, they sing: 
The never-failing Garden, the ever-golden Ring: 

The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, the Guardian of His Court: 
The Day-star of salvation, the Porter and the Port. 

Thou hast no shore, fair Ocean! thou hast no time, bright Day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment to pilgrims far away ! 

Upon the Rock of Ages they raise thy holy tower: 

Thine is the victor’s laurel, and thine the golden dower. 
Thou fcel’st in mystic rapture, O Bride that know’st no guile, 
The Prince’s sweetest kisses, the Prince’s loveliest smile: 
Unfading lilies, bracelets of living pearl thine own ; 

The Lamb is ever near thee, the Bridegroom thine alone: 
The Crown is He to guerdon, the Buckler to protect, 

And He Himself the Mansion, and He the Architect. 

The only art thou needest, thanksgiving for thy lot: 

The only joy thou seekest, the Life where death is not: 

And all thine endless leisure in sweetest accents sings, 

The ill that was thy merit, the wealth that is thy King’s! 


It is this same feeling,—of longing for the home after the 
exile,—which has inspired many of the most beautiful passages 
of the great medieval writers. Indeed, nothing can express it 
more strongly than the scholastic appellation of 1 man, viator, the 
traveller ; and the constant application of the word patria as a 
technical name for heaven. In the same way, such words as 
illic and ibi, used without any other explanation, as if there 
could be but one there to a Christian, are very remarkable. 
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A writer of very different character from Bernard de Morlaix, 
Casimir Sarbieffski, the prince of modern Latin poets, has 
expressed the same feeling with singular beauty, in an ode 
which may fairly compare with any of Horace’s. 


Urit me patriz decor ; 

Urit conspicuis pervigil ignibus 
Stellati tholus ztheris, 

Et lune tenerum lumen, et aureis 
Fixe lampades atriis. 

O noctis choreas et teretem sequi 
Jurate thyasum faces ! 

O pulcher patriz vultus, et ignei 
Dulces excubiz poli ! 

Cur me stelliferi liminis hospitem, 
Cur heu cur nimium diu 

Ceelo sepositum cernitis exulem ? 
Hic hic spargite lilia; 

Hic leti pedicas exuor, et meo 
Secernor cineri cinis : 

Hic lenti spolium ponite corporis 
Et quidquid superest mei: 

Immensum reliquus tollor in ethera, 


It kindles all my soul, 

My country’s loveliness! Those starry choirs 
That watch around the pole ; 

And the moon’s tender light, and heavenly fires 
Through golden halls that roll. 

O chorus of the night ! O planets sworn 
The music of the spheres 

To follow! Lovely watchers, that think scorn 
To rest till day appears ! 

Me, for celestial homes of glory born, 
Why here, O why so long, 

Do ye behold an exile from on high? 
Here, O ye shining throng, 

With lilies spread the mound where I shall lie! 
Here let me drop my chain, 

And, dust to dust returning, cast away 
The trammels that remain ; 

The rest of me shall spring to endless day. 


The Jesuit Avancini has an ode on the same subject, and in 
the same metre, probably in rivalry with this. It is the 30th 
of his first book. Little as this poet is now known, had we to 
name the three greatest writers of modern Latin Poetry, they 
would be: Sarbieffski, whom we regard as at least’ equal to 





1 Ifany one considers this oneaie praise, we would ask what there is in 


Horace equal to Book ii. Ode 5—‘ Humana linquo ;’—to Ude xv.—‘ Albis dormiit 
in rosis ;’—xvi.—‘ Et me Latine non solitum loqui; ’—iv. 4—‘ Dives Galesus ;’— 
and vii.—‘ Jesseea quisquis.’ 
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Horace ; then, Santolius Victorinus; then, Nicolas Avancini. 
His ode is as follows :-— 


Quenam stelligero labilis ethere 
Lux mi pectora corripit ? 

Quee fax siderez filia flammule 
Me sacris cremat ignibus? 

Mens desiderii fertur ab estibus 
Supra blanda pericula: 

Sirenumque modos et Siculi freti 
Predones Acheloidas, 

Uror conspicuis etheris orbibus 
Extorris patrio solo : 

Ceeli sidereis uror amoribus. 
O lucens facies poli! 

O flamme vigiles! 6 Hyacinthina 
Stellati domus etheris : 

Cur me Dedaleis, heu nimitm diu! 
Mundi erroribus implicas? 

Cur me sepositum terra tenes polo ; 
Mendacique bono exulem 

Irrides, solidis dum vacuus bonis 
Uror Tantalea fame ? 

Ah sortis fluide lubrica somnia ! 
Mentem solvite compede. 

Jam ceeli excubiz, jam vigiles chori 
Arcem pectoris occupant, 

Extremum valeas, terra; micantibus 
Ceelorum inferor atriis ! 


Another writer, widely different from Casimir, George 
Buchanan, the Calvinist, has a very fine passage on the same 
subject. It occurs towards the end of his tragedy of John 
Baptist, and is well worth a translation :— 


Chorus . . How canst thou leave thine own disciples orphans? 
John Bapt. He cannot be an orphan who hath Gop 
To be his father. 
Chorus .. Canst thou not be moved 
By friends and kindred whom thou leav’st a prey 
To all the malice of a tyrant’s hate? 
John Bapt. 1 leave them not,—am rather left by them. 
This is the law that from the world’s beginning 
Is man’s appointed lot ; that each day leads 
Nearer and nearer to the goal of death: 
Death, Gop’s own heaviest terror to the ill, 
But to the good, a port; the entrance gate 
To longer life; which sends us to our home, 
The Home of glorious light, in truth reborn 
Rather than dead: the herald that sets free 
Each mortal from his prison, and that gives him 
Access to life that cannot taste of death. 
So went the Fathers to their heavenly seats; 
So we shall follow. Who, some stormy night, 
Wandering and tempest-tost, would fear to enter 
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The quiet harbour? What poor exile, pressing 
With weary steps through tedious plains of sand, 
Would grieve if called again to see his home? 
Now, almost freed from this wild gulf of life, 

I see the shore at hand; I hasten home 

From sorrow and from exile; home indeed, 

For there my Father lives; my Father He 

Who girt the sea with barriers, stretched the sky 
Above the earth; guides sun and moon and stars, 
Preserver, author, ruler of the world ; 

He to Whom all things live, both quick and dead. 
As leaps the flame with many a spiry whirl 

Up to the source of fire, my spirit thus, 

Whose native seat is heav’n, now yearns to see 
The glorious FATHER of eternal light, 

Whom to behold is life; Whom not, is death. 

If mountains barred the way, and nature’s powers,— 
The air with tempests and the deep with billows, 
The wilderness with tracts of arid sand, 

Were al] to rise against me,—should I not 

Gladly burst through them so to join that band 

Of kings and prophets, righteous judges, saints 
Made perfect through their sufferings? Thousand deaths 
Were well endured for this. This path must needs 
Be trodden soon or later, and the man 

That treads it soonest is the soonest free. 


Utterly over-rated as Buchanan has been, these are fine lines, 
and about the best he ever wrote; certainly worth more than 
all that heap of rubbish put together which he calls a Para- 
phrase of the Psalms. ‘There is one other beautiful allusion 
which he makes to heaven in his celebrated Ode on May-day. 
After he has gone through the various common-places of that 
season, it is not a common-place conclusion to add :— 

Forsan supremis cum Deus ignibus 
* Orbem piabit, leetaque secula 
Mundo reducet, talis aura 
Zthereas animas beabit. 

The same topic which inspired Bernard of Morlaix and Sar- 
bieffski, also forms the subject of a short ode of the modern 
Adam of S. Victor of Germany,—the Catholic priest Werner :— 

I come from yonder pine-crowned hill : 
The fir-grove roars, the vale is still ; 


And as I wander on and on, 

I think of pleasures past and gone. 

Where art thou, O mine own dear land? 
Far from whose lovely shores I stand; 
The land that knows not woe or gloom, 
The land where all my roses bloom? 

The land where every dream-thought flies ; 
The land where all my dead shall rise ! 
The only land, all realms among, 

That knows and speaks my native tongue 
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Sadly I wander on and on, 

With faded hopes and pleasures gone: 
But still that land remains to bless, 
And where it is is happiness. 


He that wrote these stanzas certainly felt what he was say- 
ing ; and the same observation may even be more truly made of 
a hymn known in its corrupted state to most of our readers, in 
its original, perhaps, unknown,—Jerusalem, my Happy Home: 
the composition of a Roman Catholic priest in the Tower of 
London, during the persecution of Elizabeth or James I, It is 
well worth reprinting here :— 


Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an 

end? 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


O happy harbour of the saints, 
O sweet and pleasant soil, 

In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil ! 


In thee no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore ; 

There is no death, no ugly dole,— 
There’s life for evermore. 


No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night; 
There every soul shines as the 


sun ; 

There God Himself gives light. 
Thy houses are of ivory, 

Thy windows crystal clear, 
Thy tiles are made of beaten gold: 

O God, that I were there! 


Within thy gates no thing doth 
come 
That is not passing clean ; 
No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth, may there be seen. 


Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem! 
Would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an 


end, 
Thy joys that I might see! 


Thy saints are crown’d with glory 
great, 
They see God face to face ; 
They triumph still, they still re- 
joice: 
Most happy is their case ! 


There lust and lucre cannot dwell ; 
There envy bears no sway ; 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
God grant I once may see 

Thy endless joys, and of the same 
Partaker aye to be! 


Thy walls are made of precious 
stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare. 


Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine, 
Thy very streets are paved with 
gold 
Surpassing clear and fine. 


There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There’s musk and civet sweet ; 

There many a fair and dainty drug 
Are trodden under feet. 


Therecinnamon,theresugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound: 
What tongue can tell or heart 

conceive 
The joys that there are found? 


Quite through the streets, with sil- 
ver sound, 
The flood of life doth flow, 
Upon whose banks, on every side, 
The word of life doth grow. 


There trees for evermore bear 
fruit, 
And evermore do spring ; 
There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing. 
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We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan; 
We sigh and sob, we weep and 
wail, 
Perpetually we groan, 


Our sweet is mixed with bitter 


Our pleasure is but pain, 
Our joysscarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 


But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play, 
As that to them a thousand years 

Doth seem as yesterday. 
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There David stands with harp in 
hand, 
As master of the quire : 
Ten thousand times that man were 
blest 
That might this music hear. 


Our Lady sings Magnificat, 
With tune surpassing sweet ; 
And all the Virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting about her feet. 


Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like, 

Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek. 





Th Magdal hath left h 
Thy vineyards and thy orchards are road ig iam orien 


} < moan, 
Most beautiful and fair, : And cheerfully doth sing 

Full furnished with trees and fruits With blessed saints, whose har- 
Most wonderful and rare, mon . 


y ‘ 
Thy garlands and thy gallant In every street doth ring. 


walks 
Continually are green; 
There grow such sweet and plea- 
sant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


Jerusalem, my happy home! 
Would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an 


end, 
Thy joys that I might see! 


It is almost sickening to turn from these heartfelt expressions 
to the fine and classical language of the poets of the Renaissance. 
They carefully read, not the Apocalypse, not Isaiah,—but Vir- 
gi and Statius and Lucan, and out of these they made up their 

eaven, or, rather,—we beg pardon for so unclassical an expres- 
sion,—their Olympus. And what wonder, when even Buchanan 
could thus translate, or rather parody, the opening of the 
eighty-second Psalm, ‘God standeth in the congregation of 
princes, He is a Judge among gods:’ 


Regum timendorum in proprios Greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jove. 


Did any of our readers ever peruse the poem of Sannazarius, 
‘De Partu Virginis’? It had the credit of being, and indeed is, 
the most Virgilian composition that modern times have pro- 
duced ; and the labour bestowed upon it seems almost fabulous. 
The poet’s subject introduces him over and over again into 
heaven ; and a more completely heathen Olympus, lear or 
a. never conceived. Here is his idea of the dwelling of 

OD :— 


Auratum interea culmen dipatentis (!) Olympi 
Conscendit Genitor, rerum inviolata potestas, 
Leta forens tacito sub pectore : mox jubet omnes 
Ad sese acciri superos, quique atria longe 
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Observant, quique arcanis penetralibus adstant. 
Preterea quos Eoos Aurora per ortus, 

Et quos occiduz propior videt Hesperus ore. 
Namque ferunt olim leges dum conderet zequas 
Rex Superum, et vacua mundum suspenderet axe, 
Diversas statuisse domos, diversaque Divis 
Hospitia, ac equos mentis habuisse penates, 
Ordine cuique suos, Iili data tecta frequentant : 
Armague, et eratis adfigunt nomina valvis. 


How different is this bit of Churriguresque from the heart- 
felt, heart-uttered, ‘first-pointed,’ if we may use an architec- 
tural nomenclature :— 


O bona Patria, num tua gaudia teque videbo ? 

O bona Patria, num tua gaudia plena tenebo? 

Dic mihi, flagito; verbaque reddito: dicque, Videbis. 
Spem solidam gero; remne tenens ero? Dic, Retinebis. 


But some of the strangest poems on the subject of heaven 
are the ‘Celestial Echoes’ of Francis Panagirola. One of these we 
cannot refrain from quoting : its stupid ingenuity and laborious 
idleness may amuse the reader. The subject is The Nativity ; 
one out of many of a similar kind. 


Hec Bethlemitz pastoris verba referre 
Audita est Echo,—que juga montis habet. 
“Quis natus?” Dixit, Natus. “ Patris-ne Judei?” 
Illa,—Dei. ‘“ Verusne est homo?” Dixit, Homo. 
“ Atque hic idem nonne Deus remanet ?”—Manet ; “ Est-ne 
**Ut Pater, omnipotens? ”—Rettulit illa, Potens. 
“ Hune quid de ccelis duxit?”"—Lis duzit. ‘ At istam 
“ Dic utrum vincet?” Vincet, et ipsa refert. 
‘‘ Litis erat radix longeeva?” Zva. “Anmala?” Mala. 
**Num gula sic potuit?” Illa refert, potuit. 
“ An Puer hic fiet magnus?” Que reddidit, Agnus. 
“TIpse ait hoc?” Ait hoc. “Curitaclamat?” Amat. 
“Ts majus nostro numquid dare possit amori ?” 
Reddidit illa nihil quam gemebunda, Mori. 
“Hoc faciet?” Faciet. ‘“‘ Moriens?” Oriens. “ Deus ille? 
“ Heus ille. “ Est forsan causa tua?”  Ausa tua. 
“ Diligere hunc ergo par est super omnia Christum?” 
Istum. “Nonne Deum?” Dixit eum, et tacuit. 


But we must not weary our readers with quotations which, 
though, as we hope, interesting in themselves, may, from their 
sameness, soon weary. If those who peruse this paper should 
but be indebted for some beautiful thoughts to which they 
were before strangers, we shall be more than satisfied. 
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Tue ideal of a history for teaching how to study history aright, 
would be a narrative composed from the natural instinct of 
a generation, to let posterity know what their forefathers 
had been; composed under the influence of every taste, and 
every passion of the time and rank of the writer; produced, 
lastly, by a man contemporary with, but yet standing a little 
aloof from the whirl of events,—a spectator, indeed, but an 
interested spectator of the course of circumstances. It must 
present those circumstances such as they were, and embody the 
feelings of one contemplating them. 

All these conditions are fulfilled most completely in the 
venerable and most national Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It is full 
of poetry,—the poetry derived from a perfect picture of a 
certain national condition,—and of the passions indigenous in 
a race. No rhetoric is used but the spontaneous eloquence of 
men who sympathized with their country’s degradation as their 
own. We miss both those two traits so odious in Hume and 
the Anglo-Norman chroniclers, viz., the narrow-mindedness of 
caste, producing a theory without relation to facts, and con- 
temptuousness at the spectacle of men fighting with weapons 
unknown to themselves, and for objects in which they had but 
a very imperfect interest. If ever a record were meant by its 
intrinsic character and merits to be national, and handed down 
to posterity in the memories of each succeeding age, one might 
have augured this fate for the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the 
contrary, it has been buried in obscurity, and dug out only 
to be dissected for the amusement of antiquarians. It has 
itself been totally neglected while served up second or third- 
hand in the compilations, or disquisitions of subsequent writers. 
With every apparent condition of popularity, it has been 
unpopular; because not containing results which may be learnt 
by heart, but suggestions how to infer conclusions for ourselves. 
It is seldom, indeed, that we meet with a volume which bears 
on its face so clearly its own title to belief. Each passage is a 
witness to the veracity of the rest, from the pervading and 
undesigned oneness which proves its genuineness, demonstrating 
it to have been the result of homogeneousness of race and 
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circumstances overruling the idiosyncrasies of different minds 
engaged upon it. Thus, the element in it of possible confusion, 
viz., the diverse authorship, tends to make, or, at all events, 
prove it a still more exact reflex of the fortunes and character of 
the people described. Its merit is not the merit of one or two 
of its writers, and not of the rest. It is a praise which belongs 
to the book, and cannot be supposed to issue from the peculiar 
talents or position of individual authors. All these had the same 
point of view from which to regard the period which they 
pictured, for all were of the same profession, and when living, 
as many of them did, in the same period, had the same 
interests. 

Before the Conquest, the policy and sagacious msceren yA 
of the House of Cerdic bound the Church, as represented by 
the monks, to the throne. Hence the general loyalty of the 
Chronicle. Before the Conquest, too, the cruelties and coloniz- 
ing propensities of heathen freebooting Danes roused all their 
patriotism as landowners and improving agriculturists, as de- 
voted enemies of the rites of Valhalla and Odin, and as 
feeling for the sufferings of their friends, relations, and tenants. 
Hence their universal and deep interest in the progresses and 
violences of the invaders, and the exactness of the descriptions 
of their marches and aggressions. Whether it were the private 
monk who had attended his abbot to the witan, convened to 
consider the state of the kingdom, or the dignified prelate him- 
self, who handled the pen, and recorded the conference, and 
report of the proceedings of the foes who had occasioned it, these 
motive forces were equally at work. But they were not so 
predominant as to conceal or destroy that underlying substratum 
of Anglo-Saxon character, which so distinguishes the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle from its successors. The interest which 
Malmesbury and his fellows take in triumphs over the Welch, 
Scots, or poet is very unreal and fictitious. They were 
caught by the splendour of a campaign, and were glad to 
obtain materials for a parallel between some rude knight and 
Cesar or Nero. Normans as they were in predilections, they 
were otherwise, even when narrating the acts of a king of their 
own party, as merely bystanders and spectators of the sovereign’s 
foreign or domestic tactics, as when recording the perils of 
Alfred or Ironside. The pomp of a court allures their fancy 
just as does the tradition of a saint. Nothing like history can 
be expected from them, unless when they have a theme specially 
interesting to themselves ; for example, the horrors of Stephen’s 
anarchical reign, which pressed particularly on them as members 
of a profession which, through the connexions of their leader, the 
Papal Legate, with the two factions, and their strivings asa body 
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after independence of the crown and aristocracy, were especially 
exposed to the brunt of the tempest. Generally, where their 
taste, or their curiosity, or their private professional sympathies 
are not evoked, they are remarkably cold and unobservant. 

The writers of the Saxon Chronicle, on the contrary, with a 
full measure of professional feeling, always keep that on a level, 
and in the same direction with national objects and cares. This 
makes it difficult to pick out any portion of these annals as 
especially deserving praise; for, though some parts are more 
spirited and abounding in interest than others, the spirit and 
the interest seem clearly imputable to the character of the 
events recorded, rather than to that of the writers. The 
narrative is poetical, but its authors are not poets; that is, the 
colour was innate in the character of the events themselves, and 
not induced by the manner of relating them. In the later 
Chronicles the historians are seen, as it were, engaged with 
more or less of skill on a gallery of portraits of the illustrious 
men of the age. But the picture which we have here, is rather 
BY a -ene not what the artist, but what nature 
would. The people we see always in the foreground, doing or 
suffering ; and but little space or thought seems at liberty to be 
bestowed on depicting and analysing character. The kings and 
the nobles were men of the same blood, sentiments, and 
education with the nation and the annalists; their motives were 
thus seen by the latter intuitively, and there was no need for 
speculating upon their idiosyncrasies. When the succeeding 
period has to be described by them, the difference between their 
point of view and that of the following series of chroniclers 
diminishes, it is true, but stili is never wholly eliminated. Then 
the race which is the subject of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
was no longer the State, but a sort of rude material in the hands 
of foreign rulers, to be directed—though not fashioned—at 
their will. 

These rulers were men, neither of the same blood, nor of the 
same sentiments and education, nor, lastly, under the same 
circumstances with the race of Saxons, or with the historians of 
them. But yet the latter were too closely dependent upon 
them and their interests as sovereigns, to neglect them. They 
became studies of character for these authors, and received con- 
demnation or eulogium at their hands,—but the latter seldom 
without a mixture of the former, and still more rarely without 
an implied reference to the bearing of their policy and dis- 
positions on the fortunes of that people which was, after all, the 
real subject of the history. The princes may be the bright centres 
of the scene, but only as Rembrandt manipulates a sunbeam, 
toenvelope some point of peculiar interest in yet more visible 
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darkness. The wars and State systems of the times are referred 
to as formerly, but rather referred to for criticism, than described 
as the natural subject of the national history. Characters are 
oftener drawn than in the earlier portion of the narrative. 
There are more allusions to national phenomena, and vicissitudes 
of seasons, and the matters pressing chiefly on special classes of 
the nation, than before, when, the race being the whole nation, 
kings, prelates, and nobles were, therefore, described as its 
natural representatives. Now, the race was looked at in the 
mass, as one thing; and the lower orders, as era | to the 
glance the greatest body, and as the most distinguishable in 
position and circumstances from the Norman Conquerors,—with 
whom the wealthier Saxons had a certain sort of analogy,— 
almost monopolise the history, and certainly possess the entire 
sympathy of its authors. Yet these latter were the same in 
rank as formerly. It is the subject which constrains them, and 
compels a complete rapport between the dignified ecclesiastic 
and the calamitous condition of a subjugated and oppressed 
nationality. We are plainly told by some of them that they 
were great and powerful courtiers, and with a right to contem- 
plate the life of the sovereign, and to watch the inner workings 
of his policy. Still, in the actual character of the history, 
there is no distinction between the men with these attributes, 
and the rest of the staff of annalists. They all alike write of 
the Saxon commonalty, its distresses and interests; they all 
alike survey, curiously, but with the cold curiosity of strangers, 
considering, somewhat contemptuously, customs alien te their 
own, the characters, and plans, and habits of their masters. 
Misfortunes had produced a very real and genuine equality of 
feeling and tone in the Anglo-Saxon race. They were forced 
to make common cause together; at least all but those who had, 
from rank, become amalgamated with the foreign noblesse—all, 
in short, but the ealdormen of the Saxon period. 

A Chronicle written, as was this, by various writers of diffe- 
rent epochs, and settled in different provinces of the kingdom, 
but which yet the strong force of kindred blood and traditions 
cements into one continuous unbroken narrative, finally, a 
volume which, meant for a minute-book, from the energy of 
handling and the interest of the theme, has assumed the rank of 
a history, must be called national. While the ordinary reader 
may find weighty reasons for studying it, to do so is a positive 
duty in the professed student of history. The labours of Pal- 
seh and Kemble, rn gy and Pauli, if not producing 

ighways always straight and level, yet give us a vantage- 

ground amidst the fens and highlands of the whole period. It 

is absurd to suppose that the student can ever be above gaining 
L2 
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help from those who have preceded him; that the attention to 
original authorities will ever supersede attention to commenta- 
tors upon these documents. Too great an independence may 
be, not as vicious in itself, but productive of as erroneous con- 
clusions as excessive subservience. Still, these tracks must 
not satisfy him; he must use them as a basis by means of which 
to discover more direct routes. Their great end and advantage 
is that they may furnish us with the rudiments of a carte du 
pays through books like this venerable Chronicle. _ It is a nar- 
rative, in fact, upon which all that is real in the result of histo- 
rical investigations into the early history of England throws 
light, and which in its turn illustrates whatever is true in these. 
It could, indeed, be broken up and distributed, in the shape of 
notes and references, over any good and complete description 
whatsoever of the germs of our national character. Everything 
which should be found there alien or contradictory to its spirit, 
ought to be condemned or explained away. It furnishes a 
most unerring standard and gauging-rod of the manners and 
state, political and social, of the Anglo-Saxon people in the 
Anglo-Saxon period. Its apparent partisanship, national and of 
class, its local sympathies and concentration of interest, give it 
more value, as showing the sincerity of the writer, and as 
having actually produced greater vigour, and earnestness in his 
observations. 

But, though it is natural, at the same time it preserves the 
distinctiveness of a work composed by men with a strong pro- 
fessional and national instinct. It may even be violently preju- 
diced ; but its prejudices, professional, as well as national, happen 
often to be on the side of truth, and, when not so, still have no 
dissimulation about them. ‘To be perfectly unbiassed, to be 
independent of the circumstances in which he is placed, is not 
always a virtue in any writer,—most rarely so in a historian 
who has to feel out the truth from among inconsistent facts by 
the touch of national instinct. An annalist not belonging 
decidedly either to the noble, the ecclesiastical, or the bourgeois 
class among the Anglo-Saxons, would have gained exemption 
from the narrow-mindedness ; and the prejudices which assailed 
all thinkers then. He would have been exalted far above the 
fogs and mists of a particular phase of society, but would have 
been, from the very fact of his elevation, perfectly removed 
from any object of vision, and incapacitated, perhaps the more 
by the purity of the atmosphere about him, from seeing into the 
denser air beneath. Thus, to have been philosophically inde- 
pendent of the particular sentiments of the nation and its diffe- 
rent orders, would have been destructive to the historian. At 
the same time, the prejudices of the Saxon Chronicle are very 
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different, in their origin and their results, from those which its 
successors suffered. ‘The glance and the pen of the former were 
directed immediately at the events recorded. The reflection 
was tinted, and perhaps in some degree distorted, but by the 
very same colours and medium through which the events them- 
selves had passed; so that, although the writer was prejudiced, 
his prejudices, being those of the class or classes which, at all 
events in the earlier epoch, controlled the national fortunes, 
imbued with no strange hues those national fortunes which he 
had to depict. Had the monasteries been but a small power and 
feature in Anglo-Saxon England, or, again, guided absolutely 
by an Ultramontane policy, then would a Chronicle compiled 
by monks have been most deceptive. But, as it was, the labours 
of Dunstan and Ethelwold only represent, in the space which 
they engross in that volume, the position and relative impor- 
tance belonging to them in the acts, and policy of Alfred and 
Edgar. The Anglo-Norman Chroniclers, on the other hand, look 
on the history of the times through a medium by no means, in its 
entirety, the same with that through which the events had 
themselves passed. Not merely had the position of the clergy 
changed. Before, they had laboured to be, and had actually 
become, representatives—authoritative, indeed, and often tyran- 
nical ones—of national progress and feeling. Now, it was 
their object to be isolated, and, as it were, to form a free muni- 
cipality, or rather an independent State, in the midst of the 
kingdom, controlling it from without, rather than from within. 
Formerly, their public spirit in putting themselves forward in 
all secular schemes for the advancement of society, had con- 
strained the kings to make them their counsellors. Now, it was 
the sovereign who had to attempt to reduce them by force 
within the verge of national attraction. Not that this difference 
was wholly the growth of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. It had 
been dedly prepared by the policy of the later Saxon princes. 
But it was reserved for a race of monarchs who had no sym- 
pathy with religious development, to bring out more vividly the 
contrast between lay and clerical interests. Before, their 
strength had been cherished by the will and consent of the 
nation. Now, it reared itself in opposition to that will. But, 
besides, the learning of the monks of the Norman tendencies 
was greater, and events were viewed by them, not only through 
the medium of different, often, opposed interests, but also 
through the medium of a historical theory, and theories of style 
and composition borrowed from the classics. The deep policy, 
and the strangely-opposed lights and shadows in the Norman 
character, revolutionizing by nice gradations the Anglo-Saxon 
laws and régime, not rudely casting them down, as the later his- 
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torians would, by the sudden cessation in their works of all 
mention of Anglo-Saxon forms and customs, seem to imply, were 
subjects impervious to the taste and the knowledge of regularly- 
trained scholars with a violent esprit de corps, teaching them to 
despise and neglect everything 8 When a writer racked his 
imagination and his facts to discover a close analogy, even de- 
scending to the hypothesis of metempsychosis between the souls 
of the brave, brutish, cunning Rufus, and the most refined of 
Roman chiefs, it followed that, though anecdotes of the great 
men of the court and field might still be admissible, and still 
afford premisses whence the truth might have been inferred, all 
general views respecting the whole race, its national character 
and customs, must have been unattainable. 

Even in its involuntary outbursts of blame, triumph, or sor- 
row, combined as they are with a remarkable absence of preten- 
tiousness, the Saxon Chronicle is more natural and unaffected 
than these its imitators. The writers, while designing a mere 
catalogue of national events, and destitute of any pride of 
authorship or hope of fame, appear unable always to refrain 
from an expression of opinion, often most impassioned and 
poetical. A foreign scribe might have reported acts and suffer- 
ings; only a native, and one who thought and wrote as a 
native, could have penned that Book of Lamentations,—the 
annals of the first four Norman kings, and the sad preface, 
at once expressive of the writers’ repudiation of personal 
responsibility, and of national self-condemnation, that ‘all 
was as God willed, for the people’s sins.’ They break, on 
any opportunity, as it were, from their historical ledger, to 
record their aversion for any sort of cosmopolitanism. They 
speak of doings on the Continent with a certain appreciation 
and interest ; but foreigners, as soon as they set foot on Eng- 
lish soil, become a mark for their revilings. Even their great 
favourite, the builder and restorer of monasteries, the magnifi- 
cent Edgar, is assailed for this one fault, that he introduced 
‘ foreign vices, heathen customs, and outlandish men,’ —in fact, for 
exercising the same kind of hospitality which William of Malmes- 
bury commends so warmly in William Rufus. In the same way, 
and for the same reason, the religious Confessor’s reign is 
represented as tarnished and tainted by the favour shown to 
the French prelate, Robert, and his companions ; and hence the 
Chronicler’s exultation, but half repressed, though the sufferer 
was an Archbishop, when the same man was forced to ‘ leave 
‘ his see, and all Christendom, here on land, so as God would 
‘ have it, inasmuch as he had before obtained the dignity so as 
* God would not have it.’ Hence, finally, arises the affection for 
Godwin, though a man ‘ who did all too little penance for the 
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‘ property of God which he held belonging to many holy places ;’ 
and for his son Tosti, ‘who robbed God first’ and then his sub- 
jects ; and their detestation, on the other hand, for that systematic 
edifier of churches and reviver of learning, the mighty Conqueror 
and his whole line. Such patriotism, narrow-minded as it 
was, is no real defect in a contemporary historian. It may 
make a modern one paint ancient events with the colours which 
seem brightest and pleasantest to his own eye. But the writer 
of the same period surveyed all things with a prejudice in 
favour of defects themselves, which made him careless of dis- 
guising them, if, at least, he had been brought up under the 
influence of popular feelings, and not, like the Anglo-Norman 
monks, transplanted from French or Italian monasteries, or 
educated by teachers thence imported. 

But, though the older annalists let their feelings es in 
their narrative, they never allow their intellectual development 
to colour it. Their digressions are emotional rather than intel- 
lectual, and we have every right to assume that the inconsisten- 
cies occasionally apparent, were inherent in the circumstances 
of the time, and not the result of an attempt to reconcile facts 
with hypotheses. The minute variations in their narratives, 
the bias shown by one in favour of a great earl, by another 
against him; the declaration, at one period that bishops were 
chosen by the sovereign, at another that they were elected by 
the witan, are all evidences of this fidelity. Their authority 
does not support any very systematic theory of the Anglo- 
Saxon Constitution, except in its tendencies. They exhibit in 
the nation such rudeness and originality as to make it very hard 
to accept Palgrave’s hypothesis, that the torch of Roman civili- 
zation had been regularly handed down to, and by them. Still 
less do they bear out conjectures about the existence of perfect 
freedom of opinion in the commonalty on the one hand, or of 
the absolute despotism of an irresponsible sovereign on the 
other; or even—which has been a much more plausible and 
favoured opinion—of the existence of a tyrannical and inde- 
pendent oligarchy of birth. The king always keeps his place as 
a component element, in the account of all public acts, whether 
of peace or war. He is often spoken of as doing what now the 
nation does, and as exercising freedom of choice in giving away 
national property. But then, again, on occasions exactly analo- 

us, the assent of the States-General is referred to as having 

en absolutely necessary before he could part with a single 
fraction of the public demesne, or even of what appears to have 
been royal i rty. The nobles, on the other hand, want that 
indispensable feature of feudal oligarchy, the privilege of acting 
at times as individuals. They are rarely brought in as, like the 
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Norman barons, heading rebellions, and meeting by knots in 
cabals. They are of right counsellors of the monarch, and 
apart from them he seldom acts; but his sanction seems as 
necessary to their deliberations as the Queen’s to those of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. On the one occasion when 
they seem to have manifested their right of meeting without the 
sovereign to preside, their object was to call back the exile 
Ethelred to his throne. It is true that the mere populace is 
rarely mentioned; but, as it is evident from the incapacity of 
the greater landowners, members of the witan, to act as provin- 
cial tyrants without some regular name or office as a cloak for 
their oppressions, that these could not have constituted an 
oligarchy by themselves, so the equal omission from the annals of 
the thanes and of the ceorls, proves that the absence of notice of 
the latter is no proof of the supremacy of the former, the landed 
aristocracy, as 4 ore The germ of the practical freedom we enjoy 
was produced among the Anglo-Saxons, but not guarded by the 
artificial barriers and distinctions which the experience, and 
suspicions of a more civilized age have raised about us. We 
perceive, in the Chronicle, the monarch acting as the represen- 
tative of the State, but acting by the advice of the ‘great and 
wise men’ of his realm. The richest and furthest-descended of 
the nobles were his counsellors, and had a virtual monopoly of 
office. They were controlled, not within any regular or definite 
limits, but, as the last resource, by force of arms, wielded, as in 
the mutiny of Northumbria against the viceroy Tosti, by the 
landowners of the neighbourhood. The burghers had a slight 
influence through the influence of money, and the instinct of 
lords of the soil, whether Danish, Saxon, or Norman, that trade 
must have security in order to flourish. Lastly, the ceorls, 
being the tenants of the thanes, were protected by them from 
the aggressions of other seigneurs, for their own interest, and 
as a matter of pride and honour. But safeguards of liberty, ex- 
isting in the shape of recognised charters and institutions, are 
not described by the early chroniclers, for the simple reason 
that there were none such. 

In the same way, we miss that numerical harmony which 
later writers looked for, or fancied they had discovered, in the 
local divisions of Anglo-Saxon England. From an escape from 
this source of error, we are indebted, in a great measure, to the 
diverse authorship of the volume. Had the whole record been 
the work of a monk of the capital of the royal province, Win- 
chester, we should, probably, have had exhibited to us the sem- 
blance of a national unity which would have existed only in the 
fancy and vanity of the West-Saxon annalist. A succession of 
monks, now of Peterborough, now of Canterbury, now of Abing- 
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don, reveal the distinctions between England in its then condi- 
tion as a confederacy,in which, eventually, the same man occupied 
the throne of each separate member of the league, and its subse- 
quent state as one kingdom, indivisible even in conception, in 
their true proportions, and yet in no more than their true pro- 
portions. We see a whole country the heritage of one nation, 
yet broken up, so far as constitution, into many independent units 
with the same tendency and direction; and that, apparently, not 
from any artificial agency, but the spontaneous and natural effect 
ofa similarity of circumstances and popular character. A distinct 
period, styled the Heptarchy, is proved to be a fiction, not because 
we have it demonstrated to us that there never existed that. split- 
ting up of the land into distinct states, but because no definite 
period can be assigned as the time when all were consolidated. 
So far as records go, we are unable to discover that, in principle, 
or even in practice, were the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons at any 
time very unlike. So far, again, as records go, we are unable 
to point to any single epoch when Mercia, Northumbria, or 
East Anglia, made, with Wessex and the South-Eastern pro- 
vinces, one compact kingdom. Everything is in a state of change 
and modification, perhaps development. ‘The precipitate is only 
discovered on the sudden fusion of the elements which the rude 
shock of the Norman Conquest brought about. Yet it is difficult 
always to rest satisfied with such a conclusion, so unsystematic, 
so incomplete. It makes England seem an exception to the 
general condition of the kingdoms of Europe, which were formed 
out of the dissolved mass of the Roman empire. 

It is this very want of system, and incompleteness which 
warrants the truth of the narrative. But it is the actual facts 
and course of the nation’s life from which these seeming defects 
proceed. They are not the fault of the chronicler, but of his 
subject ; not even of the race, but of its circumstances. It was 
persecuted and worried on every side till its very history loses 
unity, and the existence of a real beating heart within the mass 
is scarcely recognised. In the multitude of sides which it had 
to present to assailants from within and without, we lose the 
effect of a single panorama; for against these attacks each 
division and section had to develop, for its own protection, 
independent vitality, till we almost forget to see anything great 
or noticeable in the multitude of independent repetitions of 
woes, however nobly endured. When we are led to comprehend 
that the annalist is following the facts, that there were various 
sides, but one form, and one reservoir with so many distinct 
streams, our appreciation of the merits not only of the historian, 
but also of the people, apart from its interest as containing the 
germ of our own England, becomes clear and vivid. We see that 
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the nation was not one which originally had had a tendency to 
tumble to pieces from anarchy and incapacity for self-main- 
tenance, but that it had been long lacerated and torn by attacks 
from without. 

It is, indeed, a race well worth studying for itself. Not yet 
condensed into one body, it was then, and continued to be, 
spite of interruptions, in process of growing into a great king- 
dom. In addition to, and in close juxtaposition with indica- 
tions of a grave, statesmanlike, and self-governing temperament, 
are found in the Chronicle abundant tokens of a brightness and 
mobility, as well as solidity of genius. The Anglo-Saxon is 
often spoken of as prosaic, dull, and matter-of-fact ; while with 
the name of Norman are associated dreams of the Crusaders and 
knights-errant. Nothing can be more fallacious. The former 
was, and is, matter-of-fact, it is true, but neither dull nor 
prosaic. Poetry is the birthright of his stock; it was not the 
amusement, but part of the substance of his life. It breathes in 
his history, it even lights up his laws:—‘ Let him who burns 
‘ trees in a forest, pay the fine for each tree,’ pronounced the 
austere legislator, ‘ for fire is a thief.’ The not less grave 
history often blossoms forth with flowers of ballad and hero- 
song. Yet, strangely enough, the Normans have entered into 
his heritage of poetic fame, and monopolized the credit. Their’s 
are the tedious metaphysics of Gower; his are ‘ Chevy Chase,’ 
and ‘Robin Hood.’ In itself, the Anglo-Saxon race was 
far more poetical as being more various: and that from the 

eater individual freedom and independence of its members. 
With a tendency to become the most orderly and law-loving 
of all peoples, it displayed, in the morning of its nationality, 
more disorder and confusion than any other nation. The 
cause was that which finally resulted in subjecting it to 
discipline, viz. the determination of each man to obey only 
what he had helped to form. Compare the great men of the 
Saxon Chronicle with those of the later histories ;—how poorly 
do the latter show! The Conqueror’s house display, it is true, 
admirable energy and strength of will, for they, being at the 
head of all things, had their whole nature strained, and almost 
dislocated into kingliness. Just in the same way, and for the 
same reason, the Genghiz Khans, and Timurs of Tartaria, excel 
our modern European sovereigns, except that wild man in the 
midst of order and discipline, that Mongol of the West, the first 
N apoleon. But, beneath this energy, we see a terrible sameness. 
Chivalry itself had but one side; only, this side was polished. 
Nay, that impulse itself did not arise to give a little beauty 
to the dreariness of the Norman character, till the victors had 
fused with their more intellectual subjects. In one, and this its 
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more religious phase, it was not so alien to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
The Anglo-Norman chronicles are full of tales of Templars and 
Crusades. The Anglo-Saxon loved to tell of battles with Danes 
and Welchmen, but could also dwell with pleasure upon a 
king's pilgrimage to Rome. He could not, however, comprehend 
knight-errantry. It seemed all folly and hypocrisy to him. 
‘ Hugh of the Temple got much gold here and in Scotland for 
* Jerusalem,’ and enticed men thither. ‘Thus were all these 
‘people miserably betrayed.’ Such is always his tone. For 
the rest, even those mighty nobles, with domains which 
were in themselves petty kingdoms, were all formed on 
the same type, indulge in the same round of vulgar tyrannies, 
and have the same ambition, or rather, impulse. To the 
very end of their era of despotism as a conquering race, they 
were the same, always uninteresting. Cceur-de-Lion himself is 
but a rough sort of hero, an exaggeration of brute, obstinate 
courage. As we advance beyond the Anglo-Norman to the 
English period, the scene opens, and new characters enter. 
The warriors of the Black Prince’s and Edward IV.’s court are 
of a superior order to the earlier Bohuns and Bigods. But even 
to the fall of the feudal system, the Norman element was too 
strong in the English nobility to allow of much diversity in the 
model and shape. The Nevilles, the finest cast from it, catch 
the eye from the boldness of the outline, but do not bear lookin 
into. Garth and Harold fighting about the hill, from which 
still floated the standard of a free people, are a nobler spectacle 
than all the Wars of the Roses. Cedric the Saxonfis as clearly 
the most interesting character in ‘Ivanhoe,’ as is the whole 
novel superior to the unmitigated Normanism of the ‘ Last of 
the Barons.’ None of the characters of those ‘grands seigneurs’ 
had any delicacy of contour, or finish of detail. What variety, 
on the other hand, we remark in the Wilfrids, the Egberts, the 
Alfreds, the Thurctyls, Edrics, and Godwins. Each seems to 
have acted as a free agent. The Norman barons were uncon- 
trolled on most occasions ; but their education, characters, and 
circumstances being all the same, made them act all upon the 
same principle, and even in exactly the same mode. Their 
try and their vivacity itself were very automaton-like, much 
ike that of our own neighbours, not bred in the heart and affec- 
tions, and, therefore, with but few changes and tones. Shake- 
speare is most Anglo-Saxon in character and feeling, yet only 
one play bears marks of his having had his attention turned to 
the rich mine of history blended with poetry ; and in the character 
of Siward, to which we allude, he has taken the phase which 
was most Norman. He saw, indeed, the defect in the character 
of the classes which he was bound, by the taste of the then patrons 
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of literature, to depict, and the consequence of his own good taste 
is the production of that great contrast to historical novels which 
his historical dramas present. In them he leaves, as far as 
possible, the common specialities of his knights and barons, and 
makes them men actuated by various passions. He could not have 
selected persone from Anglo-Saxon history; first, because it 
was indispensable, in a historical plot, to portray the Nevilles, and 
Beauchamps, and Bohuns; but secondly, and chiefly, on account 
of the want in the earlier period, arising from its actual circum- 
stances, of sufficient concentration there for the purposes of a 
drama. He would have found no lack of poetical material. 

Indeed, the evident truthfulness and simplicity in the older 
compositions is itself presumptive evidence of poetical capacity 
in a people whose representatives could thus look straight at 
Nature, and not at its picture in a mirror reflecting their own 
fancy and conventional prejudices. The narrative of a miracle by 
the Anglo-Norman writers is heralded by a sort of pompous 
preface which casts an air of doubt over the whole story, or of 
consciousness that their readers would not receive it, unless 
either amused into faith or deceived. But the more ancient 
record narrates everything, even the phenomenon of springs of 
blood, with the same solemnity and appearance of candour as 
when a witan’s acts are being registered. It was not so much 
that these writers were in the poetic stage of development, as 
that they were by origin and race poetical: being apt to discover 
relations between the deeds and fortunes of men and the phe- 
nomena of nature; to record the appearance of a comet or of 
wild. fire, a terrific tempest and the apparition of many ghosts, 
in the same breath, and with the same feeling, with which they 
speak of the exile of an Atheling, or an Archbishop. They in- 
sinuate the connexion as of cause with effect by the order of the 
narrative. The relation of the two events they give as a fact ; 
they do not, seemingly, wish to suggest a theory, or to consider 
the connexion as a plausible hypothesis. 

Most books, even most histories, can easily be broken up 
under different heads. ‘There are passages which aim at being 
poetical, and others which deal with what is considered the dry, 
serious work of history: descriptions of debates in Parliament, 
battles from gazettes, and eventful alliances from the genca- 
logical trees of Burke. When they depict the life of the people 
and their morals, they do it as though it were, as though it 
could be, a separate subject; as though, in short, the people 
were one thing and the nation another. The strangeness of this 
our only really Popular History of England, at once of England 
and the English, consists in the perfect blending of all the 
details, so that it is only by violence that they can be plucked 
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asunder, and bound up into smaller, separate bundles of disquisi- 
tions. It is poetical, suffused with the fire of high imagination ; 
it is full of feeling, and full also of delicate appreciation of cha- 
racter ; it tells of battles, and of councils, of plagues, and famines, 
and fires. But it is not of one aspect only, but with as many 
phases and modes of development as the nation itself delineated 
in it. Such a volume it does not do to attempt to describe by 
quotations. We might transcribe a ballad, glorifying Edgar, as 
at once the Peaceful and the Bracelet-giver to heroes, or singing 
the triumph of Athelstan at Brumby. But such a method of criti- 
cising, however suitable for Henry of Huntingdon, would not be 
adapted for his great original. 1t would prove that there have 
existed such beings, from the earliest ages, as Anglo-Saxon poets; 
but that would be but small and scanty information as to the 
merits or demerits of Anglo-Saxon history. It would, on the 
contrary, give a false notion of the Chronicle, to suggest that it 
was a compilation of ballads and of songs. On the contrary, it 
only took and absorbed these poetic fragments as describing most 
really and picturesquely the poetic moments of a nation rising 
in its strength against the oppressor, in the same manner as it 
might, at a subsequent period, had it reached so far, have taken 
a stave from the praises of Robin Hood, or even Wat Tyler. It 
did not borrow them to lend a grace to a tedious narrative; it 
does not take pains to make them fit in nicely and neatly ; it does 
not,on quitting the song, sink down into prosaic minutiz. Indeed, 
sinking, down are words which can never be rightly used of the 
Saxon Chronicle. Throughout it is penned—though by men 
whom the Humes of our day delighted to style ignorant, and to 
picture as debased, sensual, unpatriotic—in a high and lofty 
spirit, with an apparent sense of dignity in the writer, but as 
though the dignity and grandeur were essential to the story he 
was telling. Yes, grandeur; for over the whole scene of Anglo- 
Saxon misfortunes, as there depicted, there is an exceeding bright- 
ness and glory. It was not as though the nation were slowly 
sinking from the germ of constitutional disease, but as if the blows 
came only from without. Much of that spirit which is so apparent 
in the Greek dramatists, breathes almost unconsciously in the 
Chronicle. It makes us look upon the nation from the first, when 
the writer was one who could not possibly have seen with his own 
eyes the fatal catastrophe of Hastings, as doomed, as speeding on 
to destruction, by a species of necessity. Crimes there were and 
weaknesses ; but the impression is, not that they were causes of 
the decay, but rather a species of effects contemporary with the 
causes. Everything in the narrative tends to encourage the 
same sentiment, or rather sensation. It partakes in no wise of 
the nature of a prepossession; but creeps over one insensibly 
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during the perusal of the book itself. The notices of natural 
and social portents are enough to stock a chapter on the 
domestic character of the people, and the physiological character 
and history of the age a country. But the Chronicle weaves 
them into the narrative, which is, after all, not a narrative, but 
a scene, as constituent parts along, and equally with wars and 
tumults. The Anglo-Norman annalists drag a meaning out of 
such natural occurrences, interpreting harshly and rudely this 
their great exemplar and authority. This itself simply places 
side by side the change of human fortune and the revolutions of 
nature. It does not strive to prove its writer’s skill by exhibiting 
a significance. It just shows him they sympathize together, and 
leaves the reader to point the moral. ‘This year came a comet, 
and the same year a hero or a tyrant was borne away to joy or 
lamentation ; one summer, wild-fire burnt up hamlet, and wood, 
and minster; at the same time came a storm of Danes to com- 
plete the carnage initiated by Heaven. Even the phenomena of 
political science, in their relation to the native population, are 
connected with celestial phenomena; with the same naiveté 
with which the appearance of ‘a star, which some men called 
a comet,’ is related in the same breath with the death of a prelate 
or a king—no causation being asserted as to the two events—with 
the same guilelessness is each act of Norman policy, whether it 
were the laying on of a tax to maintain hostilities in France, 
or a camp in Wales, tacitly brought into juxtaposition with 
misery and bane to the rate. ge tg Every event in the 
records of the race and its land, tells for the conclusion, and sad 
woful point of the story. There is no break or interruption 
when the narrative neglects the ravages of foes, or the . tone 
inauguration of an abbey, to speak of natural portents. All 
things in nature and society are viewed as having more or less 
significance in unfolding the history of this one people. But, 
although the narrative is tinged deeply with sorrow, it is the 
sorrow of a Hercules burning in the poisonous robe on the 
summit of the Gita. High endurance, and a proud contempt 
for their enemies, even in the midst of their victories, mark it 
throughout. The treachery of the Edrics and the massacre of 
S. Bride’s, are touched upon but lightly, and the chronicler 
gladly passes to the noble, however futile struggles of an Ed- 
mund, when the glories of Alfred’s dauntless son and grand- 
children were not for his pen. It tells well for the harmonious 
blending of all the topics of the narrative that, though the whole 
is charged fully with woe and conflict, the effect produced is so 
different to that which is the result of reading the Anglo- 
Norman chroniclers. They —_ to be always viewing the 
melodramatic side of history ; and, true as their accounts may be, 
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to be searching the records for a tournament, or, at all events, 
for a striking fancy police-report. The Saxon Chronicle, with 
much matériel of this special character, forces one to feel that the 
everyday life of the nation, and genuine realities are passing 
before our eyes. The difference is great. 

Not merely in the selection of subject-matter, but in all else, 
a most conspicuous contrast exists between this and its succes- 
sors. Even when they both treat of the same events, they do 
it from such different points of view that we hardly perceive 
that the topics are the same. It is satisfactory to a able to 
come to the clear conclusion that of the two narratives the Anglo- 
Saxon is, most certainly, as far at least as regards the Anglo- 
Saxon period, the more faithful, since it is also of the two far 
more complimentary to the then dominant race. Something of 
couleur de rose there may be. It never says what the author 
believed to be untrue; but it may be conceded that it at times 
suppresses facts, not for the purposes of a historical theory, or 
to catch a grace of style, but from patriotic prejudices. ‘Thus 
its very defects and concealments have a historical value and 
significance of their own. The lacuna, however, whatever 
their importance, are few and far between. A lengthy list 
might, it is true, be compiled of anecdotes discreditable to the 
Anglo-Saxon, of which the Chronicle makes no mention. 
But most of these facts, so damning to the memory of our 
ancestors, rest upon no contemporary evidence at all. Neither 
the laws with their graduated register of penalties for all 
imaginable crimes, nor the annalist with his annals of sufferings 
cruel and long at the hands of the Danes, reveal any great 
depths of depravity. It is to William of Malmesbury, and his 
gossip-mongering Anglo-Norman followers, that we owe the tale 
of Athelstan’s murder of his brother Edwin, of Edgar’s cold- 
blooded and tyrannical severity, of the unprovoked character and 
terrible completeness of Ethelred’s vengeance upon the resident 
aliens. The same authors speak with a never diminishing 
undertone of contempt of the semi-barbarous Englishmen, 
making the Normans, spite of the horrors perpetrated by Norman 
barons, and depicted by themselves, their types and heroes. 
There is nothing in Anglo-Saxon history to equal the enor- 
mities of the reign of Stephen. But the English were pre- 
judged; they were in the eyes of the fastidious Anglo-Norman 
monks, all savage and rude, their saints abnormal, and their 
heroic kings strangers. The later writers spoke of its race and 
its glory from presumptions formed from the spectacle of the 
same in its degradation. It seemed, perhaps, a degenerate 
people on account of the complete annihilation, that is to say, 
absorption in the lower orders, of the cultivated ranks, at least 
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for a time. The English were described by them as, even in their 
antecedents, peasants and boorish, because the narrators only 
knew, in fact, of Englishmen who were peasants and boors. But 
who can read of the Harolds, and Edwins, and Morcars, and 
then compare them with the common pictures in the monkish 
chronicles of the later date, without observing that these men 
who outshone the court of Normandy, and were received with 
distinction among the chivalry of Italy, Germany, and Con- 
stantinople itself, must have sprung of a noble stock, although 
the best specimens and representatives of the higher kind of 
cultivation existing here precedent to the Conquest had dis- 
appeared? The Anglo-Saxons seem, indeed, to have been 
capable of a high degree of advancement, not to call it refine- 
ment. They had, in themselves as a nation, the germs of 
modern England. But their bloom and flower was swept away 
by the storm of invasion by a yet rougher and harder race, the 
Norman ; and the substratum, left exposed to the superficial gaze 
of the annalists, looked rude and stony. A conquest often 
thus steals away the beauty of national polish, and induces men 
to rank a people with barbarians as unjustly as men would act 
in making Whitechapel and S. Giles’ the measure of London's 
civilization. Really, the Anglo-Norman, notwithstanding the 
plausible completeness with which they invest their narrative, 
and the abundance of their details, had no real basis for their 
accounts other than this very Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The laws 
they neglected as foundations for historical investigations. The 
Anglo-Saxon annals were too meagre to attract their audience ; it 
perhaps, too, did not exhibit that race in the inferior intellectual 
condition, relatively to their conquerors, which the sense of pro- 
priety and political fitness, or historical harmony of the writers’ 
imagination thought right. They have therefore attempted to 
colour the dusky photograph. Athelstan, not born strictly 
within lawful wedlock, they describe, according to their own 
notions of hereditary succession, as an usurper. They even 
charge him with having acted the murderer, explaining, and 
perhaps inventing the crime so alleged, on the ground that he 
felt his illegitimacy made him an intruder. Of such a thought he, 
strong in the national choice, was probably himself altogether 
incapable. Elfric and Edric they convert, in the same way, 
into regular Norman-like traitors. Everything in their narra- 
tive is so well rounded off, and, according to their conventional 
standard, so perfectly systematic,—after a fashion which Hume 
himself, who indeed relies upon them, might envy,—that we have 
learned to discover a defectiveness and gaps in the authentic 
original records, which, it may be, have no existence in reality. 

Tt would hardly appear to be, primé facie, inimical to our claim 
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for this volume of the place and dignity of a national history, 
not merely of a description of the country, that the great names 
of Hume's and William of Malmesbury’s Anglo-Saxon history 
enjoy by no means a monopoly of consideration therein. We 
should be ready to allow that the chronicler may have had 
plausible reasons for not dwelling upon these heroes exclusively. 
Had the whole country been in the reign of an Ina, an Egbert, 
or even an Alfred, one consolidated kingdom, the absence of any 
extraordinary degree of reverence for these names might indeed 
have been a fatal objection to any argument in favour of the 
pre-eminence, among records of the age, of this volume. It 
could then have been explained away only by the confession, 
ruinous to its fame as the best exponent of those old times, 
that annals framed by different individuals, living in different 
districts, and with dissimilar opportunities of observation, neces- 
sarily were peculiar in their modes of noting events. But in 
fact, so loose during the whole period in question was the unity 
of the realm, that even, throughout the reign of Edward the 
Elder, Ethelfleda had most independent authority over the 
Mercians ; much less, before his time, was the right of the kings 
of Mercia to treat of war and peace of their own free will ever 
contested. From the first, with the exception perhaps of the 
reign of Offa, the Saxon Chronicle makes the state of Wessex the 
type and exemplar of the rest of the country. But in describing 
that one principality it intends to draw a picture of a province 
which best represented the whole, not to confound the part with 
that whole. So, as must be always the case with records of 
primitive times, we find these records dwelling altogether and 
solely in personalities, the acts and policy of prelates and kings. 
But they do not tell of one prelate alone, not even of a Dunstan 
to the exclusion of an Ethelwald, not of an Alfred to the exclu- 
sion of a Burhred. They were intended to give a picture of the 
time and country. No single personage engrosses the scene. In 
the same proportion, however, as the prospect really did open, 
and all England began to grow accustomed to the claims, if not 
to the actual supremacy of one sovereign, the oneness of the 
Chronicle increases. Alfred himself was, as there represented, 
somewhat to our astonishment, and, it may be, disappointment, 
only the great Anglo-Saxon monarch of Wessex, and champion 
of all the Anglo-Saxons in England against the Danes. He 
does not occupy the space upon the canvas of the tutelary king 
of England, because such was not looked upon by these writers 
as his position. That Hunniades, Sobieski, or Marlborough 
saved Germany, would be no excuse for a historian who should 
devote himself to composing a biography of one of them as 
identical with the national history of that country. Thus, 
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Edward the Elder and Athelstan, Edmund and Edred, fill a 
larger part in the annals of early England than this our national 
hero himself; and for this reason, that, in the North as well as 
the South, they were found exercising the prerogatives of kings. 
Thus, finally, the Chronicle dwells absorbed on the glories of 
Edgar, as being the sovereign of the realm of England now first 
made one. While the later writers speak of Alfred, Athelstan, 
and, above all, Edgar, because of their liberality to the monas- 
teries, the elder Chronicle singles out the first two on account of 
their schemes, partially carried out, for the attainment of a more 
regularly acknowledged supremacy; the last, primarily, on 
account of his far-extending power, secondarily, for the policy 
engendered by that power, which made him a patron of the 
class, the ecclesiastic, which at least was a link between 
nations, and a necessary instrument in the hands of a prince 
who wished to be known beyond the shores of his own island. 
So as the narrative goes on, each reign engrosses more and 
more of the chronicler’s attention, not, as one is tempted at first 
to fancy, on account of the nearer approach of the writer to some- 
thing like civilization, and, therefore, his clearer comprehension 
of that theory of history, now old-fashioned, which made the 
writer look to a monarch as the centre point of all, but because 
of the actual condition of things making this theory the true 
one, and that which contained the exact principle for embodying 
the facts. A great warrior or legislator is recognised there as 
such; but the narrative lightly passes on, unless he were also the 
embodiment of the State. It is, on this principle, natural that 
Ethelred, amidst all the calamities of his reign, should occupy a 
central position, for such was his place, partly as inherited from 
his father, partly because these very evils drew all Englishmen 
more nearly together. The sagacity of the first Danish king 
consolidated the realm eventually; and what Canute had 
initiated, Edward the Confessor’s rule consummated. Ages of 
almost continuous invasions, and, virtually, permanent settlement 
within the frontier, had prepared the way for this amalgama- 
tion, till the contest became one, not for the annihilation and 
dispossession of one race by another, but for sovereignty and 
preponderance in the confederacy of which they were both really, 
though by no formal act, members. We have this result very 
properly expressed in this volume by the delineation of a whole 
eople, whether Danish or native, grouped round one man. 
he one sovereign now did at last represent the entire nation, 
though the different divisions still kept their formal distinctive- 
ness. His predecessors had been passed over cursorily, however 
eulogistically, because they did not. But the spectacle of such 
apparent eventual unity, though succeeding centuries of disunion, 
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dazzled the eyes of the historians of the Anglo-Norman period, 
and made them ascribe, as does—following them, and some pre- 
conceptions of his own, and prejudices in favour of the same 
conclusion—our own Hume, the instances of petty State-govern- 
ments in the age preceding Egbert to the ignorance and pro- 
vincialism of the native writers, rather than to the circumstances 
of the times. They endeavoured to cure the constitutional 
disease of the facts, which showed a complete want of system, 
by assuming, on all occasions, the Prince of Wessex, or, in 
earlier days, of Kent, Northumbria, or Mercia, to have been 
de jure and de facto King of England. 

A difference in their historical point of view is another and 
more creditable cause of the contrast to the Saxon recorders 
which the Anglo-Norman annalists display when treating of the 
same periods and events. When the subject is the period suc- 
ceeding the Conquest, both sets of writers maintain the same 
absolute position ; but the relative inferiority of the later ones, 
it ust be confessed, greatly diminishes from the nature of their 
subject-matter, having now come more within the radius of the 
light which their torches can throw upen it. The Saxon 
Chronicle is the history of a race at one epoch conquering, at 
another subject. Its writers have a closer sympathy with the 
soil itself than with that of any other country. They do not 
dwell on the glories and sufferings of Pendragon and Arthur 
with tender interest; these heroes were nothing to them but 
enemies of the Anglo-Saxons. When the dominion of their 
race is established, its heroes and kings are naturally the sub- 
jects on whom they concentrate all attention. The fact of 
their having tried to demonstrate their claim to stand forth 
as the chroniclers of the race by describing only the masses, 
would, instead of being a proof of that right, have been a most 
suspicious circumstance. They care for the whole nation, and 
show this by taking for its representatives, in the period of its 
independence, ealdormen, prelates, and kings. But though the 
authors of the volume were the casual historical teachers of 
widely separated monasteries, from the very first, along with 
naturally a greater minuteness as to the events of the neigh- 
bourhood of the then writer, a general thoughtfulness is shown 
respecting the fortunes of the whole commonwealth; Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons, are in it manifestly regarded as constituting 
one nation. Again, while the ‘great men’ and the ‘ wise men’ 
are its persone, it attends to the events, dearths, ravages, and 
pestilences, and, especially, the signs and portents, which affect 
the populace. We must repeat, that the race is the sole direct 
object of its interest, and the nobles and court as representing 
the race. 
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How different is the spirit with which it enters upon the 
Anglo-Norman period. ‘The Conquest was properly and imme- 
diately the catastrophe, in a war of king against king, of William 
against Harold. Throughout the whole affair there is some- 
thing intensely personal. The two chief personages are always 
being brought face to face in deadly and deliberate opposition. 
Yet, as soon as the conflict has terminated, the character of the 
war, such as it was at its outset, seems forgotten, so far at least 
as the outward form and plan of the narrative is concerned. 
The victorious monarch is treated as having a legitimate right 
to his throne. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, though designed 
for an account of England, takes for its apparent centre the man 
at the head of the Council, Court, and Church ; and, indeed, could 
not have done otherwise consistently with the origin of the 
record, a compilation probably from the secretary's minutes, 
brought back to the abbey by deputed monks and abbots, of 
the proceedings in Gloucester, Winchester, or London. The 
death or misfortunes of a prince excited the pity or indignation 
of men personally, who had perhaps beheld his state, and received 
favours at his hand. But, as historians, they had to do with 
the de —_ ruler, and not with the steps by which he had risen 
to or descended from his lofty station. As ecclesiastics, too, set 
in the midst of semi-barbarism, and from their riches ever 
exposed to the envy and covetousness of neighbouring feudal 
lords, a king, of whatever disposition, was looked upon by them, 
professionally, with interest (if not with good will), if only he 
proved himself possessed of royal determination, and a will to 
maintain peace in the land. 

In short, as historians of the race, they still thought it 
necessary to describe its rulers, though aliens and tyrants. 
But even the writers who knew the court, and speak with 
authority of a sovereign’s character, yet affect the coldness 
of foreign critics, not the affection, or the hatred of subjects. 
Cold respect is paid to them as rulers de facto; but they have 
no love for them as sovereigns de jure. They praise them fully 
for all the instances of good government they discover in their 
administration—for the Saxon race from the first had an instinct 
for law and order—but they understand the reason by which 
these oppressors were induced to maintain justice; they see in 
it not the patriotism of Alfred, but the selfishness of sentinels 
set to guard the soldiers’ booty from camp-followers. Bitter is 
the emphasis with which they dwell upon the facility with 
which every petty object of continental princes’ ambition 
seduced them into becoming themselves perpetrators of the 
selfsame oppressions for which they had the moment before 
been chastising a dangerously powerful baron. Nothing is more 
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noteworthy, more suggestive, than the strange, and, at first 
sight, apparently contradictory way in which the man who held 
the pen for the time mingles with his praises censure, and 
almost anathemas. ‘ Mild,’ he tells us, ‘ was the Conqueror to 
‘those good men who loved God,’ but ‘a very stern and wrath- 
‘ful prince,’ establishing ‘such good order, that any man 
‘might travel with his bosom full of gold.’ Then comes the 
blame, with no softening shades between: ‘ He was a builder 
‘of castles and oppressor of the poor, taking money, and with 
‘little need, being given to avarice.’ So, again (and with, spite 
of the Saxon approval of good government, whatever the 
machinery, a Saxon’s equal and contemporaneous loathing 
of tyranny), ‘ All must will that the king willed, if they 
‘would live and keep their lands.... Alas! that any man 
‘should curry himself in his pride over all! May God 
‘ Almighty show mercy to his soul!’ Thus did not the Alfreds 
and the Edgars, though they were strong-handed, sometimes 
indeed red-handed, as well as strong-minded monarchs. Their 
acts were not double-faced, like the policy of the Norman 
dynasty. They did not contain within them tokens that this 
strict and impartial discipline, forced on yeoman and lord, was 
intended by the sovereign as an engine of self-aggrandizement. 
Besides, whatever the true motive in the background, a 
Norman prince’s measures were regarded from behind a strong 
barrier of prejudice. If the act looked good for the country, 
still men who hated all that was English must, they believed, 
have some ulterior design in it. Even the miserable folly and 
weakness of Ethelred, which betrayed a kingdom to its enemies, 
is not blamed as a public crime, but rather pitied as a calamity 
to the king himself. The tranquillity preserved by William the 
Conqueror and Henry I. is made an occasion for bitter, though 
covert execrations. Moreover, the Chronicle, though still, as we 
have said, dealing with kings and nobles, is no longer, as before, 
a history, properly speaking, of the kingdom. The race was 
previously merged in the kingdom; now it is separate and 
a distinct subject. It iss though a man were writing a history 
of the Poles: biographies of Casimir and Sobieski would be 
essential constituents, but not of the Emperors Constantine and 
Alexander. Great public events are noticed, but only for their 
relation to some misery or oppression of the Saxons flowing out 
of them. Every triumph or reverse of the Norman lords on 
the Continent or in Wales has, in their eyes, besides, and far 
above its public significance, a domestic and gloomy meanin 
relatively to the unhappy natives. Taxes and death, famine an 
plague, have a regular and logical sequence, seldom broken 
or interrupted in the pages of the Chronicle now. Local 
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portents and incidents take up a more prominent position than 
formerly, and seem all to have an undercurrent of meaning, 
relatively that is, to the government of the Normans. 

As might be supposed, this being the case, the policy of the 
kings is not very clearly marked. The Chronicle does not care to 
discover the reason of their acts; it contents itself with pointing 
out how great and invariable a pest each of these acts proved to 
their new subjects. The Anglo-Norman chroniclers are not nearly 
so much national historians, in the more modern sense of national, 
though they approved apparently of the popular idea of that office. 
They do not seem to comprehend the possibility of being called 
upon for any notice of the state of the people, or even of the 
way in which the acts of their lords affected them. For them, 
the relation of those acts of one man to another of the same 
rank, monarch, prelate, or noble, is the sum and entire scope of 
history. Yet this is not so surprising, when we consider how 
the seigneur did really monopolize all the opportunities of 
action ; how the tenantry and burghers were, practically, treated 
as existing for him. It is the contrary phenomenon in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which more legitimately startles us. It is 
not that separate paragraphs are devoted to statements of the 
condition of the multitude, not even that it goes out of its way 
to describe the masses, but that they seem to come in its way; 
that the bearing upon their happiness of the doings of their 
superiors is noticed as proper matter of history. The Anglo- 
Saxons seem forgotten by the Anglo-Norman historians, except 
when, in panegyrizing a king, they sum up his praises by 
declaring, with the effrontery of ignorance, that a man 
(Henry I.) who worked out order by open tyranny, and 
was hated accordingly, ‘ruled the people with moderation,’ 
and was ‘for the rectitude of his conduct beloved by them 
in return.’ If this were the sum of their short-comings 
it would be venial. Kings and nobles were so pre-eminent 
in the times succeeding the Conquest as to be rightly made the 
great centres of the narrative. But the earlier epoch has been 
described by them just as though a selfish caste-domination had 
always been the normal state of things. The difference between 
the two periods, as portrayed by them, does not strike the mind, 
because in their account kings and nobles appear as distinct and 
isolated a race in the former as in the latter epoch. Their 
theory of the Saxon-government is copied from their knowledge 
of the Norman; and some modern historians, when writing of 
the same times, have copied them. The nation at both epochs 
is not considered so much as represented by these castes as 
identified with them. 

Consequently, there is an unreal appearance of completeness 
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and unity about the Anglo-Norman descriptions of the earlier 
period, as well as of their own, which has deceived posterity. 
The converse charge can scarcely be alleged against their pre- 
decessors. ‘The Anglo-Saxon chroniclers wrote at the time. 
They wrote, too, as a matter of business, and from a feeling 
of their obligation to preserve the memory of the present, 
which must soon become the past, and, but for them, the 
forgotten. ‘Their successors, on the other hand, composed 
from a love of fame, or as regular professors of history in 
the monasteries, which were then, as afterwards, great places of 
education. The former had no present by which to interpret 
the past; no foreign habits and modes of expression for which 
to seek distant analogies in another time and other customs ; 
no semi-foreign race to conciliate to the task of listening to 
what did not directly concern their own race and constitution, 
by describing the similarity as greater between themselves and 
their subjects than between their subjects and them. Hence, 
composing from their own narrow point of view, their gaze was 
not distracted. ‘They saw what they did see clearly, and, not 
discovering obscurity in it themselves, they did not attempt, 
what with the chaotic state of things, and their meagre concep- 
tions of the idea, would have been of doubtful success, the task 
of elaborating the image of a constitution. At the same time, 
they avoided the temptation to centralize all scattered facts 
round the powerful focus of some hypothesis. They described 
what they were perfectly acquainted with, and, not imagining 
that they could be obscure to any who might take interest in 
the same events, they fortunately use the expressions which were 
then in vogue for daily occasions, and not those which might, 
by their cosmopolitan vagueness, have appeared to them more 
likely to be intelligible to men ignorant of the period and race. 

While making no attempt to interpret the hated new con- 
stitution as merely an aspect of the old, which they adored, at 
the same time they could not conceal resemblances between the 
two, or the existence of relics of the one in the other. We 
erceive from them, what we should never else have learned, or 

ut very imperfectly, from the later series of chroniclers, that 
the Conqueror and his progeny looked upon themselves as 
successors of the descendants of Egbert, and desired to be so 
regarded by their subjects. Thus the two Williams, and 
Henry, and Stephen, wore their crowns before their subjects, 
and kept their high festivals at the same places and in the same 
order as their predecessors. The Anglo-Norman writers, how- 
ever, saw in these solemn progresses only the desire to astonish 
foreigners, and not the intention of nourishing in their new 
vassals, by the spectacle of the maintenance of old forms, the 
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belief that fealty was owing to them by a quasi right of 
inheritance. So, again, the Anglo-Normans, with their love of 
the splendid and imposing, dwell exultingly on the pageant of 
the magnificent Edgar the Peaceful on the Dee at Chester, 
with his regal regatta. They speak of it as though it had been 
a grand show, got up simply to exhibit that monarch’s widely 
extended sway. The Saxon Chronicle, by its casual expres- 
sions, intimates that it took place on the occasion of the 
customary progress through his dominions, after the coronation, 
of the Anglo-Saxon king (whom it styles before the ceremony 
most significantly, but unconsciously, the Etheling, or Crown 
Prince, though now in the fourteenth year of his reign). 
It was when he went to be installed king in the different 
provinces, each still maintaining the claim of choosing its own 
sovereign, and of not being bound, at least in theory, by the 
election of Wessex, that these, the more distant dependents 
of his sway, assembled all together at one city to render him 
their homage. It intimates, too, by its reproaches of the same 
sovereign’s love for foreign fashions and foreign favourites, that 
the English sovereigns were now attempting to join the con- 
federacy of European potentates, and to bring the free Anglo- 
Saxon under the sway of that systematic feudalism which 
alone, they perhaps thought, could properly protect a kingdom 
against the unforeseen attacks of an enemy like the Dane. This 
is alluded to as being planned by Edgar, in the oath administered 
to the vassal princes at Chester that they would be ‘ his faithful 
fellow-workers.’ It also suggests that that king did not, spite 
of his surname, ‘ the Peaceful,’ quietly succeed to the supre- 
macy over all England; but that Edwy and the secular clergy’s 
partizans were still powerful enough to make it unadvisable 
for him to attempt, at an earlier date, to exchange his rank 
of Prince Royal for that of King. 

In these, and many other instances, the unconscious fidelity 
of the elder annalist has brought us within the flickering 
shadows of important truths. Yet, at the same time, it must 
be confessed that the theory of historical composition taken up 
by the later monks has replenished their volumes with a much 
fuller and truer conception of the Norman potentates, as 
monarchs of a powerful country and influential continental 
princes,—in short, as the masters of, and able to evoke great 
resources,—than could come within the scope, or even the 
capacity, of their predecessors. The picture of William is 
deeply coloured in the latter; but it is that only of a magistrate 
and conqueror. In William of Malmesbury and his compeers, 
it (and the companion portrait of Rufus) come out with a most 
marvellously marked individuality, so that we can almost see 
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them. We could not have known William I. by the light of 
the Saxon history as the cunning politician. Indeed, this is a 
part of the ferocious fox-like Norman character which has 
generally been forgotten in our confusion of the original 
examples of the race with the more English warriors of 
Edward III.’s and Henry VI.’s courts. William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that, brave and daring as he (the Conqueror) was, 
he would trust nothing to the blind chances of war ; ‘ often 
purchasing the forbearance of his enemies with gold.’ So with 
Rufus. The Chronicle assigns as the motive for his extortions, 
what was perhaps to some extent a popular calumny, love of 
pleasure: the Anglo-Norman writers, more profoundly, while 
allowing for this,—though, in a courtly manner, veiling it under 
the name of hospitality to strangers,—tells us that he had as 
fiery and unfathomable an ambition of dominion as his father ; 
and that his object in accumulating treasures was to buy of needy 
Crusaders, duchies and principalities. So the latter explains 
the suspicion and dislike felt by the noblesse for Henry 1. ‘He 
‘ was inferior in wisdom to no king of modern times, contending 
‘by counsel rather than by the sword;’ and, as Roger of 
Wendover informs us, by his aversion to the lengthy debau- 
chery of the table, inducing the censure of being effeminate. 
In the same way, the Anglo-Saxon gives no hint or help 
toward interpreting the unpopularity in England of the 
Empress Maud, notwithstanding the grossness of Stephen’s 
usurpation, and his notorious incapacity. The Anglo-Norman, 
on the other hand, offers a suggestion; viz. that the odium 
proceeded from the Philo-Germanic prejudices of the princess ; 
which were so violent as to make her most reluctant to quit 
her adopted country; and, further, from a dislike of long 
standing among the nobles of the Angevan connexion. Yet with 
this keen observation of all that concerned the relations of 
king and nobles is combined, in the Anglo-Norman annals, a 
habit of glossing over the vices of the great. These writers 
saw nothing but what was judicious and paternal in the com- 
pilation of Domesday Book: their predecessor sneers, just as 
did the Persians of old at Darius, ‘the tradesman,’ or as a 
modern farmer at a registration system, at the unkingliness 
of inquiring into such minutie# as the number of each man’s 
acres, cattle, and chattels. ‘It is shameful to relate,’ cries the 
indignant monk, ‘what he thought it no shame to do.’ Saxon 
rulers (this seems to be their current of thought) would never 
have interfered in such a meanly meddlesome spirit with others’ 
property: they lived independently upon their own estates, and 
let others live on theirs. The Anglo-Norman authorities see 
nothing but vigorous and impartial justice in the execution of 
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Earl Waltheof, that domestic traitor; unable, though honoured, 
and he a Saxon, with the hand of the Conqueror’s niece, to 
restrain his evil inclination to sedition. The Saxon, on the 
contrary, while hardly sympathizing with a native noble turned 
Norman courtier, yet remind their readers that he was beheaded, 
spite of the king’s pledge and forgiveness; and that, too, to the 
desecration of §S. Petronilla’s Festival. The same, loving 
archbishops and bishops, even when forcigners, and intruded 
into the place of Englishmen, because they strove (with how- 
ever different a motive) against the tyrannous wills of Norman 
lords, behold in the apparition of a comet a sign of the exile 
of Anselm, ‘ little being done here according to right :’ William 
of Malmesbury, more truly, sees in that voluntary banish- 
ment, not the zeal of a martyr for the people’s rights, but 
of the champion of Pope Urban, whom Rufus hated. The 
latter dwells upon the rough churlish magnanimity of that 
boorish knight with an ardour incomprehensible to the former. 
They never give way, even when extolling Athelstan or Edgar, 
to exalted flights of classical parallelism. The Anglo-Normans 
revel in memories of Queen Margaret’s literary romantic court ; 
its ‘tale-bearers in endless multitude,’ and ‘scholars equally 
famed for verse and for singing,’ though suggesting a reason 
for the general silence of the lady’s own countrymen respecting 
her merits, in that selfish elegant prodigality which ‘ brought 
‘many claims on her tenantry, and took away their property, 
‘she meantime little regarding their sarcasms.’ Even the 
unsparing justice of Henry I. in punishing his attendants who 
had oppressed the people with purveyance, and pre-emption, and 
in other ways, calls forth two different tones from the two sets 
of annalists. The latter eulogize it as a proof of the sovereign’s 
impartiality; the earlier appear to suspect that it was a pretext 
for afflicting and destroying, as implicated in the charge, certain 
troublesome natives; for ‘many men of truth said that many 
‘of the forty-four (then slain) suffered with great injustice ; 
‘ but our Lord God seeth that the miserable people is oppressed 
‘with all unrighteousness: first, men are bereaved of their 
‘ property, and then they are slain!’ 

Thus it is everywhere in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, on the one 
hand, and in the Anglo-Norman on the other. Every fact related 
in the former has some bearing on the condition of the people ; 
the stars in their courses, and wildfire, and meteors tell ever of 
some coming woe, or vengeance for them, or on them. The 
severity of magistrates and kings is only remarked with refer- 
ence to the state of the native population, as more or less 
oppressed by every act emanating from authority; and wars 
and discords attract most attention as portending a tax. 
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Sufferings there were in plenty during the former period ; and 
many parts of that division of the Chronicle read like a parish 
register of the time of the plague. But then the nation 
suffered as a nation, kings and prelates, earl and churl, all 
together. The triumph of one was the triumph of all; the 
devastation of one shire sent a thrill of sorrow, despair, and 
terror through the whole national heart. Now the calamities, 
though not more, even far less numerous, read more sadly. It 
is as if the private sorrows of families and individuals were made 
matters of history, and as when each death is a murder. The 
Anglo-Norman annals, on the contrary, are, even while dwelling 
on precisely the same epochs, full of splendid details. The 
horrors of the Danish wars themselves are interfused by the 
writer with romance; and sober, grave Saxon sages and 
ealdormen might start at finding themselves at times trans- 
formed into noisy and wantonly adventurous Norman knights. 
In the Anglo-Norman epoch itself there is no lack of intima- 
tions that the people are tyrannically treated. But a tone of 
tragedy is spread over the whole, and attention is so completely 
engrossed by the boldness of the perpetrators, that we naturally 
glance at their victims chiefly in the light of necessary subjects 
for these magnanimous kings and barons to operate upon. The 
tale of the desolation of sixty miles of cultivated land in the 
North dazzles us with the spectacle it affords of the Conqueror’s 
stern will and grand sweep of policy. The Norman chronicler’s 
allusion to ‘once magnificent cities with towers threatening 
heaven itself with their loftiness,’ instead of inducing reflection 
on the victor’s horrible selfishness, gives a pleasing air of 
unreality, or strangeness, and remoteness from ourselves, to 
the whole. 

Their history of both periods, and especially of their own, 
has allured modern students and writers, because representing 
the times as so much more polished than they really were, 
For these men only described nobles, or great and wealthy 
monasteries ; kings at the head of armies, and brilliant courts ; 
persons and subjects, which always have a sort of appearance of 
elevation from the greatness of the scale, whatever the actual 
character of the period. But the Saxon Chronicle produces 
before us the whole nation; the king and nobles in the front 
rank it is true, but only so as important constituents of the 
commonwealth; and all together struggling for life and exist- 
ence. It dwells only on the details of the mutual and inde- 
pendent relations of the different ranks, not on the peculiarities 
of any one section of the nation for its own sake. It refrains 
from portraying the splendour and refinement of courts. But 
not because such did not exist in Anglo-Saxon England. 
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Edwin, and Morcar, and Waltheof were gentlemen more 
polished than the Odos and Warrennes :—Siward and Leofric 
were in energy and martial skill their equals. But the 
chronicler conceived he had to do with nothing peculiar to a 
single class, and cared not to expatiate on accomplishments 
which though common accidents of wealth in these as in many 
half-civilized ages, were not supposed by him to affect the 
historical or social position of the kingdom as a whole. 

The Anglo-Norman chroniclers fail from an absorbing love of 
the marvellous and the picturesque. ‘They were themselves 
beguiled before they endeavoured to beguile their readers. But 
Hume, the recognised modern historian of England, whom, 
however much he may be blamed, all continue to study, seems 
coldly and deliberately to have set himself down to the task of 
deceiving posterity. He sinned against his own powers of dis- 
cernment, and, we will not say, knowledge, but capacity for, and 
means of discovering the truth. His hypothesis he first found 
in the intuitions of an unenthusiastic and conservative tem- 
perament, and then undertook to drag a crowd of little trembling 
facts within the verge of the fascination of bis principle. About 
all which does not make for his hypothesis he is careless, and 
confessedly apt to neglect the authority of writers, whom, 
though the only genuine sources of our acquaintance with these 
early times, he regarded simply as ignorant and prejudiced 
churchmen. Between every political and social change there 
would seem, according to his narrative, to have been a gulf. 
He does not appear conscious, that in national history general 
revolutions are usually gradual. As he ignores the Saxon 
usages, while that race was dominant, so he concludes that, by 
the Conquest, all trace of them was swept away. On the con- 
trary, the mass of laws continued unchanged. ‘Those laws 
were still administered in Anglo-Saxon, sometimes in Latin, 
never in Norman French, at least till the English epoch of the 
Edwards; facts perfectly opposed to the doctrines of Hume and 
his successors. 

Again, in other points we detect the same carelessness and 
want of painstaking, if not worse, which made one of the most 
sagacious of men lay emphasis upon the slight prominence of 
contrasts in the institutions of the two periods, rather than 
upon the great substratum of resemblance. In the Anglo- 

orman and Hume’s narratives of the Danish forays, the Danes 
are exhibited as a completely foreign nation, which ravaged the 
country simply in quest of booty; and the dynasty of Canute 
is spoken of as equally un-English with that of the Conqueror. 
But the Saxon Chronicle, while it reveals the ineradicable 
nature of the Danish people, and the secret of their success 
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against the Saxons, by the perpetual use of the term ‘army ’ 
in relation to them even when settled down in East Anglia, or 
Northumbria, does also open up a new view of them as regular 
colonists in the country, by its various allusions to their bands 
as ‘ owing obedience to different towns ;’ as though corporations 
of nobles had by this time become centralized, according to 
their custom, in camps or fortresses, a habit so different to the 
Anglo-Saxon system, in pursuance of which noble and peasant 
lived together, sharing the same hopes and dangers. That 
strange expression which it uses after the death of Sweyn, that 
‘all the Danish kings were outlawed from England,’ tends to 
the same conclusion, viz. to suggest that the invaders had at 
length made good their footing by a certain analogy of race 
and habits, and were looked upon as subject, in a certain 
manner, to the decision of the councils of the English nation ; 
that they were, in short, when offending, liable to the penalties 
inflicted on domestic traitors, and not to be treated as alien 
foes. What French writer could have spoken of an assembly 
of French nobles, before the reign of Charles the Simple, 
outlawing Hasten or Rollo from the land of France? This 
expression in our Chronicle prepares us for the comparative 
tranquillity with which the annalist writes of the substitution 
of a Danish for a Saxon dynasty, and for the apparent ease 
and facility with which Canute adapted himself to the national 
tastes and sentiments, even, but half convert as he was, to the 
monastic predilections of the day. 

Nor is it only in the historical suggestiveness of its facts and 
details that this Chronicle comes forth so brightly, as contrasted 
with Hume and the Anglo-Normans, whose likeness consists in 
an equally artificial system and method. The latter betray 
a formed and deliberate design of amusing by tales of sorcery, 
of inspiring enthusiasm by stories of miracles, and of polishing 
their pupils’ minds by paraphrases of the classics. The former 
is at once contemptuous, both of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, and desirous of slurring over especially the earlier 
period as absolutely barbarous and devoid of civilization. He 
seems scared at the vestiges and tracks of liberty (whether 
democratic, or aristocratic, all equally harmful to his hypo- 
thesis of the continuity of royal absolutism on the soil of 
ancient England), on which his feet would every now and then 
strangely echo as he groped his way along what seemed to 
him, in a constitutional as well as a social point of view, a 
mere barren waste. 

But it is also in higher respects that the Saxon Chronicle is 
often, we affirm, more philosophical in its guileless unconscious 
truthfulness than the philosopher. What is the view and idea 
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of the English constitution and social condition during the 
Anglo-Saxon epoch, which we get from the pages of Hume, 
and what from those of this our eldest Chronicle? Hume 
declares England to have been consolidated into one kingdom 
by Egbert, in size and limits nearly resembling the present. 
Yet he is compelled by the force of facts, to speak of indepen- 
dent appanages granted to Athelstane and Ethelbald by their 
fathers, of Brichtric acting as real monarch of Mercia; of 
Mercia, Northumbria, and East Anglia, as having been omitted 
altogether in the division of England (which he asserts to have 
been complete) made by Ethelwulf between his elder children. 
Besides all these contradictions to the beauty of his theory, he 
is perpetually inveighing against the gross darkness and bar- 
barism of the entire nation. The antithesis of a rude race and 
an elaborate constitution is not strange enough for him; he 
accumulates wonders by allowing that in this nation, which, 
though practically broken up and fragmentary, was to be proved 
to possess a regular system of government, the idea was prior 
to the fact. In times of civilization this will naturally be the 
case, but the reverse holds good in what may be called, by 
anelogy, the inductive periods. These states, first through 
some fortunate combination of happy circumstances, and a 
strong-willed and patriotic sovereign, learn, by actual experience 
of the different steps, what good government is; it is not for 
centuries that they have leisure to reflect upon it. The Saxon 
Chronicle, with its intuitive philosophy, does not assert for its 
nation this completeness of constitution in theory. Jt never 
speaks of England as consolidated, whether in the reign of 
Egbert or of Alfred, when the broad Danelaghe still lay before 
its eyes a separate realm Yet, on the other hand, it does not, 
like Hume, who assumes this perfect unity of the land, overlook 
the relationship and co-membership as to race and country, 
between Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia on the one 
hand, and the southern kingdoms on the other. It lays more 
emphasis upon race, the natural bond in large and thinly peopled 
territories, and less on the form of government which bound all 
the parts together. 

So it is with all the kindred deductions from this head and 
title. Hume talks of the king as being England, but yet shows 
what, allowing this, would have been a most extraordinary pro- 
pensity to treason in any kingdom. The Chronicle brings the 
sovereign before us as naturally king of one province, there 
regularly obeyed, and expelled trom thence the last of all his 
possessions. It shows him to have had a suzerainty, more or less 
real, according to the character of the reigning prince, over the 
rest of the realm. These principalities were separated from 
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Wessex by both original and after-growing differences in race 
and customs, and, especially, by their distinct dynasties of rulers, 
ignored most completely by Hume in the next page to the one in 
which he has styled them, in obedience to his authorities, kings 
and princes. So /e has his national codes of laws enacted by Alfred 
and Edward, while demonstrating the sentiments and habits of 
the different districts to have been very dissimilar, and acknow- 
ledging that the laws, which he assigns to some definite legis- 
lator, must have grown up gradually in the heart of the 
nationality. The Chronicle talks of Alfred as signalized, not by 
his legislation, but his justice as a magistrate in administering 
the law; of the Confessor, as king of a mixed people of 
Danes and Angles, but, by peculiar circumstances in his posi- 
tion and connexions, recognised by either constituent, in some 
degree, as its natural monarch. Hume has his sneer at the 
universal degradation of the Anglo-Saxon laity, yet, at the 
same time, scoffs at the learning and foreign civilization which, 
scanty as is might be, only the clergy could import from abroad. 
He derides the ignorance of the clergy; yet, in describing the 
reign of Edred, laments that men who had been useful instructors 
of youth were now giving way to the novel rule of the Bene- 
dictines, who were of no use whatsoever. As, in regard to the 
constitution of the nation, he had a hypothesis of the absolutism 
of the king, a hypothesis partly encouraged by the prominence 
given to the sovereign as representative of the people, even in 
the (with all its truthfulness) personality-loving Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and as, in spite of the apparent opposition of facts to this 
hypothesis, he made it override them all, so, in regard to the 
social condition of the race, he had conceived a prejudice 
against the clergy, and, therefore, along with bitter denuncia- 
tions of the torpidity and rudeness of the people, he assails the 
Ethelwulfs and Alfreds for endowing the sole teachers, and the 
Edreds and Edgars for their policy of choosing for ministers 
educated churchmen, like Dunstanand Odo. He appears to 
fancy that all these princes had conceived as systematic a scheme 
as Louis XI., of humbling a noblesse by putting over their 
heads men not more cultivated, but less obnoxious to royal 
jealousy. 

Hume misjudges the Saxon race altogether. He would make 
out the Conquest to have been an unadulterated good ; he would 
make it out to have, very properly and happily, introduced a 
completely new system, so that the English nation, though the 
raw material and base be Anglo-Saxon, is, really and truly, 
Norman in sentiment and development. With his view of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, he could not have done otherwise; only 
his facts confute his theory ; and the chief of these facts come, 
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diluted through the Anglo-Norman Chronicles, from this Anglo- 
Saxon History. This volume proves the race not to have been 
a worn out and effete one, as Hume’s conception of it, as pos- 
sessed of a constitution perfect, theoretically, but, practically, 
most vitiated, would tend to demonstrate. It here appears in a 
constant process of development, in one same way, and with 
one regular bias. We here can watch it, impeded by Danish 
invasions, yet still progressing; though grievously checked and 
overlaid with foreign accretions by the Conquest, not annihilated ; 
not sinking under alien customs, but meditating on its state of 
subjection, and that not merely as a body of Polish nobles, but 
as a nation still. It was the coercion of its county courts, and 
the overruling of its cherished privileges, together with its 
oppression by taxes to which it had never consented, which it 
lamented ; but yet these institutions were not extinct, but only 
depressed. That such is the more philosophical view, the de- 
tails which Hume does not controvert, but, on the contrary, 
is forced to make use of, must evince. But the gradual emerging 
of the race after the reign of Henry IL., till it finally burst forth 
in those of Edward III. and Richard II., is a sort of proof by 
results, forbidding us to imagine that Anglo-Saxon nationality 
could have ever been (we will not say hidden) but completely 
crushed and destroyed. 
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Art. VI.—On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: 
John W. Parker, 1859. 


Ir has been said that a via media may be found everywhere. 
The kind and degree of celebrity to which Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is entitled, is certainly a case in point. In a book called 
‘ Men of the Day,’ containing brief biographies of most of our 
highly distinguished, and of many very slightly distinguished, 
characters, no notice whatever has been taken of one, who is 
certainly among the first thinkers and writers of the age. But, 
as if to atone for this neglect, a recent critic, Mr. Henry 
Thomas Buckle, author of the ‘ History of Civilization,’ who 
seems to be a perfect idolater of Mr. Mill’s genius, and a follower 
(haud passibus aquis) in his track, commences his critique upon 
the work before us, by the assertion that, ‘If a jury of the 
greatest European thinkers were to be impannelled, and were 
directed to declare by their verdict who, among our living 
writers, had done most for the advance of knowledge, they could 
hardly hesitate in pronouncing the name of John Stuart Mill. 
Nor can we doubt that posterity would ratify their decision.’ 

For ourselves, we are unable to follow Mr. Buckle in the 
excess of his admiration. His eulogy, in part, depends upon 
the assumption that Mr. Mill’s views on Political Economy, and 
on the province and functions of Logic, are gaining ground. 
Now, we are all apt to regard our own world as the world, and to 
register its dicta accordingly. Mr. Buckle’s assertion is no doubt 
perfectly sincere, and we may be mistaken in believing it to 
be entirely incorrect; but that Mr. Mill, who is, in Political 
Economy, a follower of Ricardo, does not retain undisputed 
nase of the throne, is evidenced by the appearance of the 
ectures of the late Professor Jones, of Haileybury.* Any one 
who will be at the trouble of reading the excellent Prefatory 
Notice, which Dr. Whewell has prefixed to that volume, may 
have an opportunity of judging whether the anti-Ricardo school 
is so prostrate as Mr. Buckle seems to imply. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Jones, though one of the largest and most 
comprehensive thinkers, was no mere theorist. The author of 
a large portion of the Tithe Commutation Bill of 1836 has at 
least as good a claim to a hearing, on the ground of practical 
acquaintance with the subject, as can be assigned, even by his 
most fervent admirers, to Mr. Mill. 
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Nor does the case stand otherwise with Logic. Mr. Buckle, 
apparently reverencing the decisions of his master as being well- 
nigh those of a kind of scientific Pontifex Maximus, from whose 
sentence there lies no appeal, feels but little doubt of the ulti- 
mate triumph of Mr. Mill’s view respecting the nature of the 
Syllogistic process, and the position that ‘ Logic, considered as 
a science, is solely concerned with induction.’ For our own part 
we should be prepared to plead, in a sanguine spirit, before Mr. 
Buckle’s imaginary jury, on behalf of Mr. Mansel’s counter- 
position, that the above views are ‘a remarkable instance of a 
total misconception of the nature and purpose of Logic.’? 


But although we cannot approach a new work by Mr. Mill 
with anything like prostrate reverence, we are very far from 
wishing to underrate his really great and remarkable powers. 
We look upon him as a man of much depth of thought, of varied 
and extensive information, and a sincere love of truth. The 
tribute to the memory of one, whose assistance he had enjoyed 
in the composition of former works—his departed wife— 
betokens much more of affectionate feeling than those who 
only know Mr. Mill by his writings might have expected from 
such a quarter. We must add, that his pictures of certain 
phases of modern society display wonderful and accurate obser- 
vation. They resemble photographs, but, like photographs, 
they often deepen the shadows, and are somewhat limited in 
their range. 

We purpose to give, firstly, a brief statement of Mr. Mill’s 
object in this Essay, with one or two of the passages which may 
be read with profit, and, in our judgment, with at least a partial 
acceptance ; secondly, to give our reasons for dissenting from 
the main propositions of the volume, and from several of its 
obiter dicta ; and, thirdly, quitting Mr. Mill and his follower, 
Mr. Buckle, to enunciate some propositions of our own upon 
the possibly dry and uninviting, but certainly not unpractical, 
subject of Liberty and Toleration. 

I. It is only fair to the author to let him state his object in 
his own words :— 


‘The object of this essay is to assert one very simple principle, as en- 
titled to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the individual in 
the way of compulsion and control, whether the means used be physical 
force in the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. 
That cy 1 is, that the sole end for which mankind are hawisAe 4 indi- 
vidually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of 





?Prolegomena Logica. P. 169. The fallacies pervading Mr. Mill's view of 
the Syllogism were also pointed out with much acuteness by a writer in the Dublin 


University Magazine for 1857; if we remember rightly, in the June or July No, 
of that year. 
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their number, is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is ¢o prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant; he cannot rightfully be compelled to 
do or forbear, because it will be better for him to do so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinion of others, to do so would be 
wise, or even right. ‘These are good reasons for remonstrating with him, 
or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for compelling him, or visit- 
ing him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, the conduct 
from which it is desired to deter him, must be calculated ¢o produce evil to 
some one else. The only part of the conduct of any one for which he is 
amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the part which 
merely concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over 
himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign,’—P., 21. 


The examination of this leading position shall be deferred. 
At present we will only observe that an all-important theme of 
difference lies in the sense to be attached to the words which 
we have taken the liberty of italicizing. What is meant by 
‘harm to others,’ and ‘evil to some one else?’ ‘To this point we 
shall recur presently; meanwhile, our readers may be glad to 
see a few passages, which will repay their thought and atten- 
tion :— 

‘ Before quitting the subject of freedom of opinion, it is fit to take some 
notice of those who say that the free expression of all opinions should be 
permitted, on condition that the manner be temperate, and do not pass 
the bounds of fair discussion, Much might be said on the impossibility of 
fixing where these supposed bounds are to be placed; for if the test be 
offence to those whose opinion is attacked, I think experience testifies 
that this offence is given whenever the attack is telling and powerful, and 
that every opponent who pushes them hard, and whom they find it difficult 
to answer, appears to them, if he shows any strong feeling on the subject, 
an intemperate opponent.’—Pp, 95, 96. 


We believe this warning to be needed by all of us who take 
part in controversy. It ¢s well to ask ourselves whether the 
wit and sarcasm, the boldness of speech, which we admire when 
employed on our own side, would have appeared even tolerable 
if exerted against us; and whether, e contrario, the ridicule 
which we denounce as repulsive and irreverent, the denuncia- 
tions which seem so extravagant and uncalled for, would have 
struck us in anything like the same light if we had sympathised 
with the opposition which they express. Of course we do not 
hereby mean to say that the truth or falsehood of that which 
is attacked or defended does not necessarily change the charac- 
ter of what is said; but at any rate, in cases where we feel any 
doubt as to the side on which truth lies, there is the greater 
call for a tolerant spirit. 

A similar caution may be fairly applied to the accounts which 
reach us respecting the tone and spirit of publications which 
we do not mean to read. Do our informants support or oppose 
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the views of the productions in question? Are they in danger 
of imagining that an answer of one sort rather than the other 
would be gratifying to us? In such case, their speech in favour 
or disfavour of the spirit of a given book or pamphlet must be 
received by us with caution, and in a discriminating temper. 

The following passage again admits of a separation from its 
context, and may be admitted to be a true statement of certain 
facts in human nature without necessarily involving subscrip- 
tion to certain inferences :— 

‘To say that one person’s desires and feelings are stronger and more 
various than those of another, is merely to say that he has more of the 
raw material of human nature, and is therefore capable, perhaps, of more 
evil, but certainly of more good. Strong impulses are but another name 
for energy. Energy may be turned to bad uses, but more good may 
always be made of an energetic nature than of an indolent and impassive 
one. Those who have most natural feeling are always those whose culti- 
vated feelings may be made the strongest. The same strong suscepti- 
bilities which make the personal impulses vivid and powerful, are also the 
source from whence are generated the most passionate love of virtue, and 
the sternest self-control.'—P. 108. 

The same truths would, we suppose, admit of being stated, in 
another form, somewhat as follows. The majority of mankind 
are not so gifted as to be in danger of becoming, on the one 
hand, great and abandoned villains, or, on the other, of growing 
up into saints. But strong and forcible natures cannot rest 
content with the sort of mediocrity which satisfies the many ; 
they must do something more than the common herd, and that 
something ought to be of the highest benefit to others. 


‘Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not, Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues: nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use.’ 


But if men thus endowed will not exert their powers in a 
right direction, they must needs walk with faster strides towards 
every form of evil than those around them. If they do not 
attain to what even a heathen could term ‘a super-natural 
virtue, something heroic and divine,’’ they are but too likely 
to lapse into some form of the opposing vice, brutality—a state 
as much below as the other is above the ordinary standard. It 
is impossible to read the statements of ancient writers respect- 
ing Catiline—his powers of hardihood and endurance as attested 
by Sallust ; his wonderful versatility as described by Cicero— 





1 rhy dmitp judas ‘averny, ‘nowikyy twa xa Oelay. Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vii. 1. 
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without perceiving the presence of gifts’ which might have 
made a man like Bishop Selwyn, or even Francis Xavier. 
The temptations of such men are more fiery, their rise is loftier 
or their fall deeper. To the judgment of Him who made them 
we commit them. 

There are other interesting and valuable morceauz in Mr. 
Mill’s volume. His description (p. 110) of the censorship at 
present exercised by society over individuals, from the highest 
class down to the lowest, is suggestive, and even amusing, 
though in our judgment, somewhat over-stated. It is also well 
worth considering whether the existence of Mormonite poly- 
gamy may not owe some portion of its success to a cause men- 
tioned by our author, namely (p. 165), ‘the common ideas and 
‘ customs of the world, which, teaching women to think marriage 

_ ‘the one thing needful, make it intelligible that many a woman 
‘should prefer being one of several wives to not being a wife 
‘ at all.’ 

We have been obliged to separate these passages from their 
context, because they stand in connexion with remarks which 
do not command our assent. It is, however, highly probable that 
other extracts, equally safe and valuable, might be culled from 
Mr. Mill’s volume, though we have not space for any more. 
Let us proceed to the consideration of his main subject. 

II. One point we have herein in common with our author. He 
does not profess to treat the question of Liberty and Toleration 
as a simple and easy one. If it were such, it would not require 
an essay, written in a very compressed style, of more than two 
hundred pages. Now thus far, Mr. Mill differs from many public 
men of the day, who imagine the subject to be so easy that it 
can be settled with a few pungent sentences, in some lecture 
delivered at a mechanic’s institute. Even men so able as Lord 
Brougham and Lord Jobn Russell have not escaped this delusion ; 
for delusion it certainly is. The question before us is one of 
profound difficulty both in theory and practice; it is one on 
which good and wise men may reasonably differ, and which may 
probably demand a very different solution in different countries, 
and different ages of the world. 

With that part of the question which touches upon control 
exercised for the good of the individual, we shall not at present 
meddle. Our silence must not, however, be construed into an 
admission of Mr. Mill’s position. We proceed to the point of dif- 
ference already indicated, namely, what is meant by harm to others? 

A person is passing through a back street at twilight, and 
receives a blow upon the face. It may not have been severe, 
nor even very alarming; but if he succeed in apprehending his 
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assailant, and handing him over to a policeman, the law of the 
land will punish the offender. The possible excuse that the 
assailant mistook the identity of the person will not be accepted. 
The man has done harm, however slight, to another, and is 
punished accordingly. So far Mr. Mill is in favour of the action 
of the law. 

But on another occasion, in the same place, in broad daylight, 
our imaginary passer-by is struck with the presence of improper 
books and pictures in a shop-window. Has he any right to 
appeal to the law, on the ground that this display is calculated 
to do harm? 

A large class of theorists would at once answer in the nega- 
tive. They maintain, with Locke, and perhaps with Warburton 
and Lord Macaulay, that the State has no conscience ; that it is 
an association intended for the preservation of life and property ; 
and that any attempt at action, beyond the limits thus imposed, 
is an error, or even a crime. As railway directors, or the 
members of the Royal Academy, or the guardians of the poor, 
aim, in their respective capacities, at definite objects, without 
inquiring whether the passengers or shareholders, the artists or 
purchasers, the farmers and labourers, are of this or that per- 
suasion, or are even moral in their tone,—so the State is, on 
this theory, bound to proceed in like fashion. 

Now, even supposing that this could be established (and it is 
far less easy of proof than it seems) respecting such subordinate 
societies, it would still prove nothing, as Dr. Arnold has justly 
observed, as regards the functions of a sovereign society like the 
State. We prefer, however, at present, instead of examining the 
theory, to look at the practice as manifested in England at the 
present day. 

Now, not in virtue of any law which is a remnant of medieval 
times, but by an Act passed but a few years since, at the in- 
stance of the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the 
exposure of immoral books and pictures has been made penal. 
The offending articles may be seized, and the expositor must 
bear the loss. Nor has this Act remainded a dead letter ; it 
has really been put in force. We do not, however, gain from 
Mr. Mill’s volume any clear reply to the question, whether this 
is, or is not, an infringement of his notions of liberty. Of the 
purity of Mr. Mill’s moral tone there can be but one opinion, 
and, in practice, we cannot but believe that Lord Campbell's 
bill has his approval. 

But, then, the very existence of such an Act at once proves 
that, in Great Britain at least, the theory of Locke! and his 





1 Respublica mihi videtur societas hominum solummodo ad bona civilia con- 
servanda promovendaque constituta. 
Bona civilia voco, vitam, libertatem, corporis integritatem, et indolentiam, et 
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followers is not accepted. The display of immoral prints and 
publications may inspire very bad thoughts in one person, and 
feelings of disgust and indignation in another, but it cannot be 
said to affect, in any direct way, either the purse or the liberty 
of any man. 

Such, however, is the law of the land; nor do we believe that 
any of those who opposed Lord Campbell’s bill fora moment 
questioned the right of the State to make such an enactment. 
They pointed out, indeed, difficulties which might arise respecting 
its execution, or they questioned the wisdom of the procedure, 
but no one, so far as we know, ever so much as’ attempted to 
coutrovert the principle. 

But if this principle be admitted—if the open display of what 
is immoral be calculated to do harm—in what way is it incon- 
sistent to suppose, that the open display of that which is blas- 
phemous, and inflicts outrage upon the religious belief of a vast 
majority of the population, may also be calculated to do harm? 
Merely insulting negations teach nothing; seldom, indeed, do 
they draw the mind of a man nearer to the truth.’ We shall 
hardly expect to bring a Buddhist, or a Mahometan, one step 
towards Christianity by scrawling coarse invectives against 
Buddha or Mahomet on the gates of a Chinese temple, or 
Turkish mosque; nor do we imagine that even the most pugna- 
cious of foreign secretaries would have much to urge on behalf 
of a British subject, who had by such means subjected himself to 
ee at the hands of a magistrate. The same rule would 

old good with respect to an insult offered to the Roman 
Catholic religion in Spain or Italy, and we believe to Chris- 
tianity in several of the United States. 

And now let us suppose the case of a professed and known 
unbeliever, who has for fifteen years annoyed and distressed his 
neighbours by writing upon walls and gates sentences of a 
blasphemous and disgusting character. Men are morally 
certain who the offender is, but there is a lack of legal proof. 
An advertisement is placed in the local papers, warning the 
culprit that perseverance in such a course will draw down upon 
him the vengeance of the law. The man repeats the offence, 
and moreover, signs his name with the word ‘blasphemy’ 
written before it. At the request of several persons, a clergyman 
comes forward as the prosecutor.” 





rerum externarum possessiones, ut sunt latifundia, pecunia, supellex, &c«.—‘ Epis 
tola de Tolerantia.’ London, 1765. 

1 It is worthy of remark that an ancient council, that of Illiberis, decreed that 
the honours of martyrdom should not be paid to those who broke heathen images 
and insulted their worship. 

? We must own that our friends north of the Tweed have an advantage over 
us here. By Scotch law, a public prosecutor, the Procurator-Fiscal, would 
undertake the case, as in France, and many other ¢ontinental countries. 
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Let us further suppose that the attack has been directed, not 
against some distinctive tenet held by Dissenters, or Church- 
men, or Roman Catholics, as such, but that it has assailed Him 
who is revered by all who profess and call themselves Christians, 
with the most gross and abusive epithets which the language 
can furnish. Suppose that the very children of the neighbour- 
hood read them and inquired about them. We ask our readers, 
is such a-man likely to do ‘harm to others;’ is his conduct 
‘calculated to produce evil to some one else?’ If not, we must 
suppose that it is no evil to the young to have that which is so 
infinitely holy, connected in their minds with all that is lewd 
and wicked. If the exhibitor of bad books and prints is 
punished by the loss of his injurious stock-in-trade, the out- 
rageous insulter of his fellow-men for years must deserve a far 
severer punishment. 

Our readers are probably aware that our last case, though 
put hypothetically, is simply a statement of facts. A Cornish 
man, by name Thomas Pooley, was guilty of all this; and in 
July, 1857, received sentence of imprisonment for something 
short of two years, in the presence of an audience so strongly 
roused to indignation at his conduct, that there appears to 
have been a mental tendency towards the execution of Lynch 
law. 

It does seem strange, but the case of Thomas Pooley is 
selected by Mr. Mill as an exemplification of the want of 
liberty in England! Fifteen years’ annoyance of one’s neigh- 
bours in the most gross and wicked manner, ought not, it 
seems, to render a man amenable to any kind or sort of punish- 
ment. But perhaps Mr. Mill had never inquired into the 
details. We trust and believe not. Differing toto celo from 
Mr. Mill’s tenets, we are slow to believe that he, a pure and 
high-minded man, can have ever seriously intended to under- 
take the defence and patronage of such conduct as this. But 
then, what becomes of Mr. Mill’s strenuous advice to his 
readers to study all sides of a case before they speak and act? 
He calls upon ws to carry out such principles on all occasions, 
to an extent that is practically impossible, but he first supplies 
us with an instance of the most flagrant violation of his own 
rules, in a case to which they are not only strictly applicable, 
but in which the breach of them is a very serious blemish upon 
his book. His account of the transaction is indeed calculated 
to do harm, for it leaves on the reader’s mind a thoroughly 
false impression, and has to be corrected by research in other 
quarters. 

Thomas Pooley received a free pardon five months after his 
conviction (with the full sanction of the respected judge who 
tried the case, Sir John Coleridge), on the ground of insanity. 
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One would certainly be glad, for the credit of human nature, 
to believe that he was mad, and the opinion of the authorities 
at the Home Office, coupled with the consent of the judge, 
deserves of course great weight. We cannot for our own part 

retend to feel convinced of the reality of this defence for 

ooley, though it is quite possible that our lack of confidence 
may arise from not having had full opportunities of examining 
the evidence. But the sanity or insanity of the prisoner does 
not in anywise affect Mr. Mill’s argument. It does indeed 
come into the attack upon Sir John Coleridge, made by Mr. 
Mill's reviewer, in Fraser, Mr. Buckle,’ but it is no part of the 
case as put forth by the author of the Essay on Liberty. And 
so long as the vast majority of the people of Great Britain 
believe that such insults and outrages upon their most cherished 
convictions are as hurtful as a blow on the person, or a libel 
upon character, so long, on Mr. Mill's own principles, will they 
support the existence of laws which are calculated to repress 
atrocious blasphemy. 

We now pass on to the consideration of our author’s advice 
in respect of the formation of our opinions. It is somewhat 
alarming (or, shall we say, consoling?) to find that ‘ ninety-nine 
in a hundred of what are called educated men’ (p. 67), have 
not yet adopted Mr. Mill’s suggestions. They amount to this. 
Before we have a right to our convictions, we ought to have 
heard all that can be urged upon the other side. This would 
entail upon every educated Christian a study of the remains of 
Julian and Porphyry, and the works of Voltaire, Strauss, &c., 
to say nothing of treatises on Judaism and Mahometanism, and 
other creeds. It would necessitate, on the part of every edu- 
cated Churchman, a thorough acquaintance with the literature 
of every class of Dissenters. The educated democrat ought to 
have mastered the works of De Lolme and others in defence of 
the British Constitution, and the treatises of Salmasius, and the 
chief defenders of Monarchy. Without such examination, a 
man has, on Mr. Mill’s theory, no right to act; ‘the rational 
ge for him would be suspension of judgment’ (p. 67). 

fe should really like to know how many educated men are on 
these principles justified in acting at all on the subjects of 
‘ morals, religion, politics, social relations, and the business of 
life’ (p. 66) ; how many, for example, were at all entitled to 
record their votes upon either side during the recent elections. 
Life may be imagined as something very different from what it 
really is; we may picture to ourselves a quasi-antediluvian 
existence, with time sufficient for these protracted investiga- 





2 We hope to say something upon this attack in an appendix. 
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tions, and an absence of all immediate call to action; but such 
is not life, as it has to be lived by earnest men in the present 
condition of the world; and our author’s recommendation must 
consequently be regarded as a mere theory, not indeed unsug- 
gestive nor wholly false, but still far above the reach and 
capacity of mortal men. 

illingly, indeed, do we admit that if any man were qualified 
to attempt the realization of this dream, it would be Mr. Mill 
himself. Gifted with great and varied powers (and for the 
most part), dispassionate in judgment, he is really anxious 
to see the whole of a question. Nor will we say of him, as 
Van Artevelde of Lois de Vaux— 


‘It is his pride to see things on all sides, 
Which best to do he sets them on their corners.’ 


But, in making the attempt at all, he is undertaking a task 
which, with our limited faculties, is, we believe, simply impos- 
sible. Let us try to take from his own work a single illustration 
of our position. 

It will hardly be denied, as a matter of plain historical fact, 
that both the philosophic systems and the religious creeds, 
which have exercised the greatest influence over the mind of 
man, have, in very many cases, entailed more or less of suffering 
upon their originators or first professors. Mr. Mill has, naturally 
enough, a good deal to say upon this subject. He points out 
instances of success, real or apparent, on the part of persecutors; 
and, while condemning, mentions some of the palliative cireum- 
stances which may undoubtedly, in many cases, be adduced in 
their behalf. These, and some other aspects of the connexion 
between suffering and the influence of great teachers, are put 
forth with our author’s accustomed force and clearness. But 
there is one very important point of view which finds no place 
in Mr. Mill’s philosophy; we mean the marvellous power of 
suffering and self-sacrifice to set a seal upon men’s convictions. 
Mr. Mill gravely argues, as if the teaching of Socrates would 
have had precisely the same charm for enthusiastic tempers, 
precisely the same influence over the human intellect at large, 
if the Athenian sage had died quietly in his bed, instead of 
being a martyr for the rectitude of his conduct and sentiments. 
To reason thus is surely either to be destitute of some generous 
sentiments which most other men possess, or else to stifle such 
emotions, and to ignore some of the most patent facts of his- 
tory. Mr. Mill is well read in his Plato; has he forgotten 
those remarkable words in the second chapter of the Phedo? 
‘I was conscious of a certain strange sensation, and an unwonted 
‘blending together of joy and grief, as 1 reflected that he was 
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‘ fort'iwith to die.’ ' So speaks the disciple of the effect produced 
by the contemplation of the coming fate of his master, Socrates, 
Such sentiments may, for aught we know, seem to Mr. Mill 
unnatural or superstitious. But they do nevertheless influence 
the minds of millions, and ought not to be ignored by any one 
who professes to take comprehensive views of life. We can 
hardly imagine them to be wholly absent from the mind of the 
living historian who is most allied to Mr. Mill’s school, Mr. 
Grote. The influence of such feelings is, if we mistake not, 
distinctly traceable in that remarkable chapter (the 68th) of 
Mr. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ which narrates the career and 
fate of Socrates. 

There are indeed still deeper and diviner truths connected 
with suffering, but on these we shall not touch in connexion 
with our present theme.’ But it is important to comment upon 
some of Mr. Mill’s remarks in reference to this branch of his 
subject. He tells us (p. 53) that ‘persecution has always suc- 
‘ceeded, save where the heretics [7.e. the dissentient minority] 
‘were too strong a party to be effectually persecuted.’ But 
only six pages farther we arrive at the following statement: 
‘Socrates was put to death, but the Socratic philosophy rose 
‘like the sun in heaven, and spread its illumination over the 
‘ whole intellectual firmament. Christians were cast to the lions, 
‘ but the Christian Church grew up a stately and spreading tree, 
‘overtopping the older and less vigorous growths, and stifling 
‘them by its shade.’ 

It is not at first sight easy to reconcile these statements; 
inasmuch as the position that the disciples of Socrates were a 
strong party at the time of their master’s death, is one that few 
will attempt to maintain; and which, if transferred, mutatis 
mutandis, to the early Christians would be pronounced by all 
men, simply absurd. For this last case Mr. Mill has, however, 
attempted to provide a loophole. Christianity was not extir- 
pated by persecution ; but then ‘no reasonable person can doubt 
‘that it might have been extirpated’ (p. 53). Now we may not 
be reasonable persons; but whether we are such or not, we 
must entirely decline to read history after this fashion. The 
task of the historian lies, after all, more with the indicative 
mood, with what was and is, than with any form of the poten- 
tial. Herein at least we agree with Mr. Carlyle, ‘that these 
‘same would-have-beens are mostly a vanity; and the world’s 
‘history could never in the least be what it would, or might, 





1 &roméy ri por wdBos wapiy Kal tis djOns xpdois dad Te Tis ASovns ovyKexpauévyn 
dpuod Kal awd THs Avmns, evOvpovmery, Sri adtina éxeivos EueddrAe TeAEuTAaY. 

? These aspects of suffering have been recently treated with depth and eloquence 
in the second of Mr. Ellicott’s Cambridge University Sermons. 
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‘or should, by any manner of potentiality, but simply and alto- 
‘gether what it 7s.’ Of our sure conviction, that Christianity 
could not have been extirpated, which is based upon the promise 
of the Divine Founder of the Church, that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it, we say nothing. We are content 
at present to rest upon patent facts. After ten bitter and san- 
— persecutions, Christians were more strong than ever. 

he expression martyrum sanguis semen ecclesi@ passed into a 
proverb. Even persecutors began to doubt whether their plan 
was a safe one. The Emperor Galerius had for six years been 
a savage persecutor of the new religion. But he must have 
enjoyed as good opportunities of forming an opinion respecting 
its efficacy as Mr. Mill, and yet on his death-bed he renounced 
it as a mistake. We subjoin a few extracts from his famous 
edict of toleration, published in a.p. 311. 

‘ We were particularly desirous that the Christians who had deserted 
the creed of the forefathers should return to good convictions (eis dyaOyy 
mpobeow)....In consequence of ovr former decree many of them have 
been subjected to danger, many have been harassed, and have undergone 
every kind of death: and since numbers persist in the same madness, we 
see that they neither pay the worship due to the gods above, nor attend 
to the God of the Christians, ... we have now thought proper to extend 
our clemency in this matter, that they may again be Christians, and may 
rear anew the buildings in which they used to meet,’ &c. &c.,? 

But still more striking is a somewhat later proclamation by 
another eager persecutor, Maximin :— 

‘ Josius Maximin Augustus to Sabinus. I am persuaded that it is well 
known to your Gravity, and to all men, that our lords and sires, Diocletian 
and Maximian, when they saw that almost all men after deserting the 
worship of the gods, joined themselves to the sect (ver) of the Christians, 
rightly ordered that all who abandoned the worship of the immortal gods 
should be recalled thereto by open correction and punishment. But when 
under happy auspices I first came into the East, and learnt that many 
men, who were capable of serving the State, had been sent into exile by 
the judges for the aforesaid cause, I issued orders to each of the judges, 
that none of them should hence preceed with harshness against the inha- 
bitante of the provinces, but rather recall them by indulgence and exhorta- 
tions.’ 

Maximin proceeds to intimate that he found this latter plan 
succeed better. This may have been an idle vaunt, but this 
much is certain, that the ences language is not that of a 
man who had found persecution to answer. 

Mr. Mill, however, appears to think that persecution can 
well-nigh always succeed in crushing truth. His mode of proof 


’ French Revolution, Book III. chap. vii. 

2 Eusebius. Hist. Eccles. viii. 17, Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall (chap. xvi. 
versus fin.). 

— H. E. ix. 9. Cf. De Broglie, ‘ L’Eglise et L’Empire Romaine,’ tome i. 
p. 244. 
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seems to rest upon such arguments as we have just been con- 
sidering respecting primitive Christianity, on the omission of 
other instances of its failure, and on the production of a very 
equivocal set of illustrations in favour of his own view. 

We are not about to rush into the opposite extreme, and 
assert that persecution has never triumphed. But when our 
author camien a list of men whom he seems to regard as 
unsuccessful precursors of Luther, it must be observed that some 
of them never intended to take Luther’s line of action, and that 
some others would have been inveighed against and put down 
by Luther, and by Calvin, too, as rigorously as the Anabaptists 
or Servetus. Mr. Mill, however, writes as follows :— 

‘To speak only of religious opinions, the Reformation broke out at 
least twenty times before Luther, and was put down. Arnold of Brescia 
was put down. Fra Dolcino was put down. Savonarola was put down, 
The Albigenses were put down. The Vaudois were put down, The Lol- 
lards were put down. The Hussites were put down,’—P. 53. 

This is a brief and off-hand way of writing history. If all 
these people preached truth, and if the influence which the 
exercised coailed with them, then, but not otherwise, Mr. Mill 
establishes his case. Let us look at the first four as they stand. 

Arnold of Brescia was far more of a politician than a theo- 
logian. He was indeed, like his master, Abelard, suspected of 
erroneous views respecting the Holy Trinity: views, be it 
observed, which, as affecting so fundamental an article of the 
faith, would have met with not the slightest countenance, nor 
even tolerance, from Luther. He is said to have taught that 
there was no salvation for, ecclesiastics who possess property ; 
a doctrine assuredly not acknowledged as truth by the members 
of any existing Christian community. He taught the town of 
Zurich to frame a free constitution, and succeeded in establish- 
ing for some years a republic in Rome itself. ‘The Pope,’ says 
Sismondi, ‘branded his opinions with the name of the heresy o 
the politicians.’ He was put to death in a.p. 1155; ‘ but,’ adds 
the same historian, ‘his precepts survived, and the love of 
liberty did not perish with him.’* Fra Dolcino was a monk, 
who, in 1305, is said to have preached community of goods, and 
to have defended himself by force of arms for two years. As- 
suredly a strange exemplification of persecuted truth. If he 
was a precursor of any one, it was of those objects of Luther's 
fiercest denunciation, the Anabaptists.’ 





? Italian Republics, chap. ii. Cf. Hist. des Republiques Italiennes, chaps. vi. 
and viii. Cf. Nouvelle Biog. Generale, Art. Arnaud y Brescia ; and Milman, 
Latin Christianity, Book VIII. chaps. vi. and vii. 

® It is, however, fair to admit that Dean Milman inclines to (though he does not 
prove) a more favourable view of Fra Dolcino. Mr. Mill’s supporters are quite 
welcome to such aid as they can obtain from the description of Dolcino’s general- 
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Savonarola, though a protester against certain abuses of his 
time, was certainly not, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
a Protestant. His ardent desire was to reform the Church from 
within, and though it is true that he was put ot death, yet it is 
scarcely correct to say that he was put down, From the day 
of his death down to the present century, Savonarola has been, 
as it were, a living presence in the Church of Rome, associated 
with influential schools of thought and action within her pale, 
Of one of the most versatile and remarkable Italians of the 
sixteenth century, whom Rome canonised as §. Philip Neri, we 
are told on high authority that he ‘had a true devotion to 
* Jerome Savonarola, and a tender memory of his Florentine 
‘ house.” Among living laymen of distinction in her commu- 
nion, who hold a higher place than the Sardinian statesman, 
Massimo D’Azeglio? Now, D’ Azeglio has written an historical 
tale, well known to many of our readers, Niccold de’ Lapi, which 
may be termed a glorification of many of the leading ideas 
which, even at the present moment, many Italians hope to see 
realized. 

And then to think of the Albigenses as samples of the wit- 
nesses for truth/ The Albigenses, revivers of the tenets of 
those Paulicians, who dared (to use the words of Gibbon) ‘to 
* violate the unity of God, the first article of natural and revealed 
‘ religion.’' ‘I have been more disposed,’ says Hallam, ‘to 
‘ state explicitly the real Manicheism of the Albigenses; espe- 
‘ cially as Protestant writers, considering all the enemies of 
‘ Rome as their friends, have been apt to place the opinions of 
‘ these sectaries in a very false light.’* 

On the other hand, we must not forget the many instances 
which tell the other way. Mr. Mill admits the success of the 
Socratic philosophy and the triumph of early Christianity. He 
might have added that the long possession of power, most 
unscrupulously employed, by the Arians, did not avail to over- 
throw 8. Athanasius. And why, in his enumeration of in- 
stances, is there no mention of the Netherlands, where, on the 
lowest computation, 50,000 persons were put to death? ‘In 
* 1523, July 1st, two Augustine monks were burned at Brussels, 
‘the first victims to Lutheranism in the provinces. Erasmus 
‘observed, with a sigh, that “two had been burned at 
‘ Brussels, and that the city now began strenuously to favour 
‘ Lutheranism.” * 
ship, plunderings, and war against society, as having made war upon him and his, 
given in the ‘ History of Latin Christianity’ (vol. v. p. 431). For the popular 
accounts see the commentators on Dante, Inferno, chap. xxviii. 55—60 (Ed. Milano, 
1828, for Italian ones), and the English translations of Cary and Carlyle. 


1 Decline and Fall, chap. liv. 2 Middle Ages, chap. ix. pt. 2. 
3 Morley’s ‘ Revolution of the Netherlands,’ 
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To Mr. Mill’s assertion that the Reformation would have 
been suppressed in England if Queen Mary had lived, we are 
content to oppose the following remarks of Hallam :— 


‘But what had the greatest efficacy in disgusting the English with Mary’s 
system of faith, was the cruelty with which it was accompanied. Though 
the Privy Council were, in fact, continually urging the bishops forward in 
this prosecution, the latter bore the chief blame, and the abhorrence enter- 
tained for them naturally extended to the doctrine they professed. A sort 
of instinctive reasoning told the people, what the learned on neither side 
had been able to discover, that the truth of a religion begins to be very 
suspicious when it stands wm need of prisons and scaffolds to eke out its 
evidence, And as the English were constitutionally humane, and not har- 
dened by continually witnessing the infliction of barbarous punishments, 
there arose a sympathy for men suffering torments with such meekness 
and patience, which the populace of some other nations were perhaps less 
apt to display, especially in executions on the score of heresy. The theo- 
logian, indeed, and the philosopher, may concur in deriding the notion that 
either sincerity or moral rectitude can be the test of truth; yet among the 
various species of authority to which recourse had been had to supersede 
or to supply the deficiencies of argument, | know not whether any be more 
reasonable, and none, certainly, is so congenial to unsophisticated minds, : 
Many are said to have become Protestants under Mary, who, at her coming 
to the throne, had retained the contrary persuasion, And the strongest 
proof of this may be drawn from the acquiescence of the great body of 
the kingdom in the re-establishment of Protestantism by Elizabeth, when 
compared with the seditions and discontent on that account under Edward.’ 
*—Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1, chap. ii. 


So great, indeed, is the efficacy of suffering in support of a 
cause, that painters and poets almost invariably recur to it. In 
Scotland the opposirg principles of Whiggism and Toryism 
were once embodied in the persons, as it were, of the two 
chieftains of the great clans of Campbell and of Grahame. 
And what point in the career of those chiefs do artists select 
that they may awake our interest? Their moments of triumph? 
Not so: they represent Argyll in prison the night before his 
execution; they paint Montrose, tied in a cart in a peasant’s 
dress, as he descended the Canongate of Edinburgh to the place 
of his execution, amidst the utterly futile efforts of his enemies 
to render him an object of contempt. 

Look, again, at the cause of Royalty. Mr. Carlyle would 
have us believe that the execution of Charles I. for ever broke 
the charm of king-worship. We have answered one assertion 
of Mr. Mill’s in the words of Hallam: we will meet the some- 
what similar teaching of Mr. Carlyle on this head in the 
language of a distinguished living Whig and Presbyterian 
politician :— 

‘The part which Presbytery took on the occasion of this announcement 


(of the trial of Charles I.) is well known. The commissioners were 
instantly instructed to protest, in the name of Scotland, of the Covenant 
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and the Constitution, against an act which was deemed a violation of jus- 
tice, and of all law, human and divine. 

‘I do not sympathise with Covenanting Presbytery in all or in most of 
the grounds of its difference with Cromwell; but in this I do, [ look upon 
the execution of Charles I. as Presbytery looked upon it then,—as an un- 
warrantabie and needless crime. This, I am aware, is a most unfashion- 
able opinion among “liberal” politicians and “philosophical” historians. 
Biographers like Carlyle speak, of course, in terms of triumphant sym- 
pathy with this, and all other deeds their idol did. Cromwell did it; he 
thought it necessary to be done. ‘They therefore think it necessary too, 
and consequently nght. With this summary conviction there is no means 
of reasoning. But in reference to this event Mr. Carlyle has condescended 
tu tell us the specific ground on which he thinks this deed was necessary, 
and forms a subject of congratulation to after times, It broke, he thinks, 
—and was needed to break,—the idolatry of kings. It was as the un- 

unished insult offered by a pagan queen to a volcano which her people 
ad believed a god,—it broke enchantment, and ended servitude ! 

‘ Perhaps few “ philosophical” explanations of any historical event have 
been less consistent either with reason or with fact. That violent excess 
on one side is productive of as violent excess on the other, is a law of our 
nature which, I should have thought, had been very generally observed,— 
very proverbially known. The principle is of such general application, 
that it has been admitted to the rank of a text for copy-books, Even, 
therefore, if Mr. Carlyle had lived and written during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, without foresight or knowledge of subsequent events, it would 
have been strange to anticipate the decay of king-worship from a deed 
against a king which was revolting to the moral sense,—to the judgment 
and humanity of a vast majority of the British people. But that any man . 
who lives and writes since the Restoration should ascribe such effect to 
the murder of Charles I.—with full knowledge of that mad and drunken 
reaction which again, much more abjectly than before, placed the liberties 
of a nation at the feet of a despoi—is surely not a very happy effect of 
historical philosophy. I ascribe it, however, to another idolatry, at whose 
shrine Mr. Carlyle 1s an abject worshipper—the idolatry of Genius. This, 
too, is an enchantment and a servitude which it would be well to break, 
Yet I should doubt the efficacy of an expedient such as Mr. Carlyle thinks 
(despite the Restoration) was so successful in respect to Kings. He 
—- knows best whether his reverence for Cromwell would have been 
ess if that extraordinary man had been shot or hanged. I suspect not. 
The noblest light which ever flashed from genius may be easily quenched 
in blood. But this would only exaggerate the memory of its brightness, 
and enshrine it as the object of a still blinder admiration. And so with 
the right and prerogative of kings. They may be taken by assault, or 
cut short in violence. But this, if it be done at the expense of any sacred 
principle, whether of natural or political obligation. is directly calculated 
to induce that reaction and excess which in the present instance actually 
occurred with such long and deplorable effect.’-—Zssay on Eccl. Hist. of Scot- 
land by the Duke of Argyll, chap. vii. 


We may add that Lord Macaulay, paraphrasing the famous 
speech of Talleyrand (respecting the murder of the Duc 
d'Enghien), pronounces the execution of Charles I. to have 
been ‘ not only a crime but an error.’ * 





! Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 128. Cited in loc. by the Duke of Argyll. 
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The same plan for the abolition of monarchy was tried in 
France about a century and a half later. Was the execution of 
Louis XVI. a success? Was it not rather the death-blow to 
the republic? We may refer our readers to the observation of 
the wisest of French commentators on those scenes, Count 
Louis de Carné. They virtually confirm the remarks of Sir 
A. Alison. ‘ For a few years, the death of the king, by impli- 
‘cating so large a body of men in the support of the republie, 
‘was favourable to democracy: it ultimately led to the restora- 
‘tion of the monarchy. With what eagerness do the royalist 
‘historians now recount the scenes in the Temple! what would 
‘the republican writers give to be able to tear the record of 
‘these from the French annals !?? 

So magical indeed is the effect of suffering, that even when 
not unmerited, it has frequently produced some form of intense 
re-action. Bad and selfish as was the character of Julius 
Cesar, yet it was not from the hands of those whom he had 
laden with benefits, that the fatal blows should have come; 
and with M. de Carné, we believe that to the death was the 
throne of Augustus in great part won, ‘que la grandeur d’ 
‘ Octave était moins sortie des services de César que de son sang 
‘verse par Brutus. And so too, while it is easy to defend the 
statesmen, who after making trial of Elba, banished Napoleon 
to the rock of S. Helena, it is undeniable that the captive’s 
predictions of the effect upon his fame, and the chances of his 
dynasty, have proved abundantly true; that (as Lamartine has 
eloquently shown) no one circumstance has so much softened 
the judgment of posterity on his acts, nor perhaps contributed 
more decisively to the restoration of the empire in France.® 

Much more in respect of purer contests for nobler and more 
enduring objects. Persecution has indeed had its triumphs; 
but it has experienced more utter failures. In the long run, 
we still rely upon the triumph of Truth. Vincit qui patitur is 
still the motto borne upon her shield. And again, Dominus 
mihi adjutor : non timebo quid faciat mihi homo. 

We are compelled to touch (with great brevity) on only two 
more points of Mr. Mill’s book; namely, the value of eccentri- 
city, and the alleged integrity and virtue of unbelievers. And 
first of eccentricity. 

Eccentricity is a term of very wide range, extending from 





1 Etudes sur le Gouvernement Représentatif en France, Tome I. chaps. iv., v. 

2 Hist. of Europe during the French Revolution, Vol. 111. chap. viii. 

3 The images by which the captive illustrated his convictions are indeed sadly 
irreverent. Yet his remarkable specch, ‘ Sile Christ n’avait été attaché @ la croiz, 
il n’aurait pas éé Dieu, shows how deeply he had been impressed with a princip Je 
of which Mr. Mill seems never even to have caught a glimpse. 

NO. CV.—N.S. 8) 
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the display of slight and harmless whims to the very verge of 
absolute insanity. Mr. Mill complains of the frown which 
society puts on at the slightest outbreak of eccentricity. Now 
there is one broad line between two forms of such variation 
from established rules: there is the eccentricity which does in- 
volve, and the eccentricity which does not involve, principle. 
The former kind has always appeared to us (and we have, we 
believe, with us men so different as Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Arnold) to be very far from an object of any deep admiration 
or respect. Persons who will indulge in vagaries of such kind, 
are confessedly setting the world at defiance, on points whereon 
there is no reason to think that the world is either morally or 
intellectually wrong; and it is difficult, at the very best, to 
acquit them of a shade of vanity. 

It is far otherwise with the eccentricity of a discoverer who, 
in opposition to common belief, proclaims some valuable phy- 
sical truth; or the eccentricity of a moralist who, by precept 
and example, rebukes some popular and fashionable form of evil. 
It may be sad that such as these last should not at once .be 
recognised as benefactors. But just as the hatred of the world, 
and the persecution of the ungodly,* are the promised lot of the 
holiest and the best ; even so does the less brilliant aureole which 
shines around the brows of our lowlier benefactors, but too often 
involve the reflection of a similar shadow. And if those who 
are thus misused, have any particle of heroic virtue, they will 
recognise their lot; and if they cannot, like martyrs, rejoice to 
suffer, will, at least, trust to the justice of posterity ; 

a ae Now thy brows are cold 
We see thee, what thou art, and know 


in likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 


But such men will never be silenced by the knowledge that 
ordinary whims and fancies, without any particle of greatness 
in them, are in process of being put down by society at large. 

Mr. Mill asserts (p. 55) that it is historically true that a large 
proportion of infidels in all ages have been persons of distin- 
guished integrity and honour, and suspects that many of us have 
not ‘the smallest conception, how many of the persons in the 
* greatest repute with the world, both for virtues and for attain- 
‘ments, are well known, at least to their intimates, to be un- 
‘ believers.’ 

Now, the former of these positions is less startling to a 
thoughtful Christian than might at first sight be imagined. 
We have been taught from childhood to believe that there are 
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12 Tim, iii. 12 
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three great avenues whereby sin approaches the soul: the 
world, the flesh, and the spiritual pride (with its cognate errors) 
which is believed to be especially the work of the Evil One. 
And as all men are not tempted alike, nor the same men simi- 
larly at different periods of life, there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that a man who has had but little inclination to the lower 
forms of error, may succumb to the loftier and more spiritual 
one; or, again, that one who has gone astray, and then become 
steady and well-conducted, but without repentance and self- 
humiliation, may err grievously on questions of faith. 

It may be, as Mr. Mill hints, that secret infidelity is far more 
widely spread in England than most suppose. The persons of 
whom he speaks ‘are well known, at least to their intimates, to 
be unbelievers.’ If this shrinking from the public announce- 
ment of their virtues arises (as we know it often does) from a 
wish not to bring upon other minds the misery which they 
themselves are suffering from their scepticism, we deeply respect 
their motives, and would think not altogether unhopefully of 
their condition. But if it arise from a wish not to break with 
society and lose its prizes, then such men, however ‘in repute 
with the world,’ are wanting in the one great virtue of sin- 
cerity. They have nothing of the martyr spirit about them, 
and in no sense can they hope to be enrolled in its band. 

We know, indeed, of cases where the published correspond- 
ence of unbelievers has been doctored for the public press in 
such a manner as to give a very false idea of the man’s real 
mind. But, even supposing that unbelief thus kept in check 
does but little outward harm to society, is that a reason for 
feeling no apprehension of the same principles when released 
from all check, as Mr. Mill would desire to see them, and openly 
proclaimed and spreading from the intellectual few, who may be 
above the grosser forms of temptation, to the reckless many, who 
are but too likely to prove in such cases wholly enslaved to them? 

We answer, that this freedom has been tried. It has, indeed, 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. A great 
nation across the Channel determined that the unbelief of the 
majority (or apparent majority) should not be known only to 
their intimates, but to the world at large. They proclaimed 
openly that there was no God; they wrote up over the ceme- 
teries that death was an eternal sleep. They closed the churches. 
They canonized two dead men; they placed the remains of one 
of them upon the altar of what had been a church, offered 
incense and bowed down before it. And having won for them- 
selves this liberty, they proceeded to place upon the exercise of 
any form of Christianity restrictions, compared to which the 
fetters of the middle ages a and tolerant. 

1) 
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The success of this experiment, even in the lowest point of 
view, was not such as to induce to lend a favourable ear to pro- 
posals which, in our humble judgment, tend but too much in 
the same direction. After a trial of some years, it was put an 
end to, and stigmatised as ‘an insane policy.’ The man who 
uttered these words was not a religious fanatic, and, indeed, 
could hardly at that time be called a believer in Christianity. 
But he was a statesman ; a statesman engaged in a stupendous 
work; no less than the restoration of the framework of society. 
Of the step which he then took he never repented: he gloned 
in it on the rock of S. Helena. 


lil. And now, leaving Mr. Mill, we will venture to set down a 
few propositions on the much-vexed question of Liberty and 
Toleration, which our readers may be able to consider at leisure. 
The compressed form in which the state of our pages will render 
it necessary to state them, may probably render them in some 
instances more startling than they would prove if we had time 
to elaborate them. We subjoin in a note the names of a few 
writers who are worth looking at on the subject.’ 

1. The Jaw of nature, by which we, of course, mean the law 
which God has imposed upon nature, is essentially intolerant. 
Standing involves withstanding. ‘ To fill a place is to exclude 
others.’? Things inanimate obey the conditions of their being : 
‘He hath given them a law which shall not be broken.’ ‘There 
is a law of gravitation: disobey it, and your roof fallsin. There 
is a law of crystallization: disregard it, and you take oxalic acid 
for sulphate of magnesia, and are poisoned. Even where man 
seems to overcome these laws, his victory consists in obedience. 
In the words of the great man who gave the largest impuise to 
such conquests: Natura . . non nisi parendo vincitur’® 

2. ‘The patriarchal dispensation was probably not only intole- 
rant of error, but entrusted its punishment to the civil power. 
‘If, says the patriarch, ‘I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
‘the moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath been 
‘secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand: this also 





1 See Coleridge, The Friend (Vol. I. Essay xiii.) Sewell’s Christian Morals. 
Lecke’s Letters on Toleration. Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History (Vol. I. 
Lect. x., with the notes. Smyth is seldom or never profound ; but he is remark- 
ably honest, and not unsuggestive; his references to Hallam, Robertson, and 
others may be trusted.) W. Archer Butler’s Letters on Development (Letter III. 
sect. vii. Not one of the most felicitous parts of this able work, but valuable for 
historic data and for references.) Balmez, El Protestantismo, &c. (Vol. i. cap. 34. 
Paris, 1849. Of course extreme on one side, as Locke is on the other; but curious 
and well worth studying. There is an English translation.) Nicolas, Etudes 
Phil sophiques (2nde Partie, chap. xiii., a truly admirable disquisition.) We owe 
something to all these, but especially the first two. 

2 Coleridge. 3 Bacon. Nov. Org. Aphor. iii. 
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‘ were an iniquity to be punished by the judge: for I should 
‘have denied the Ged that is above.’ (Job xxxi. 26—28.) The 
words ‘to be punished’ are, indeed, supplied by our trans- 
lators; but there seems little doubt of the correctness of their 
interpretation. 

3. The Mosaic dispensation is essentially intolerant, extend- 
ing even to the degree of revealing private information. ‘ If 
‘thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
‘ daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 
‘ thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and 
‘ serve other gods,. . . thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
‘ hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt 
‘ thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him: but shalt surely kill 
‘him.’ (Deut. xiii. 6—9.) ‘ And they entered into a covenant to 
‘ seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their heart and with 
‘all their soul; that whosoever would not seek the Lord God 
‘of Israel should be put to death.’ (2 Chron. xv. 12, 13.) 

4. Christianity, though not less intolerant of error, seeks 
other weapons whereby to repress it. Its intolerance was the 
charge brought against it by many of the heathen. ‘ We will 
‘admit,’ said they in effect, ‘the object of your worship on a 
‘par with the objects of ours. Why cannot you be content 
‘ with this, instead of denouncing our gods ?’! 

But it is alien from its genuine spirit, either directly or indi- 
rectly to take away life. ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit 
‘ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s 
‘ lives, but to save them.’ (S. Luke ix. 55, 56.) 

4*, The Athanasian Creed is denounced as intolerant. It is 
just as much so, but not more than, the following passages of 
Holy Scripture: —‘ Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
‘ preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
‘ let him be anathema.’ ‘ If there come any unto you, and bring 
‘ not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
‘him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed (ya/pecv) 
‘ is partaker of his evil deeds.’ (2 §. John 10, 11.) 

5. S. Ambrose of Milan, and §. Martin of Tours, are pro- 
tested loudly against, the first heretical blood judicially shed, 
that of Priscillian.? 

6. S. Augustine wavered, and finally inclined to sanction 
punishment short of death (pana preter supplictum mortis) on 
the Donatists. 

7. By the time of the thirteenth century, the theory had 





1 This is well put by Paley, in his Lvidences of Christianity. Mr. Kingsley, 
too, has felicitously touched this point in his Hypatia, though in saying this we 
do not bind ourselves to accept his picture as a whole. 

? W. Archer Butler, ubi supra. 
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become the acknowledged practice, and was countenanced by 
men of the saintly character and personal gentleness as Louis 
IX. of France, and Ferdinand IIT. of Spain. 

8. There seem to be in the main two classes of persecutors: 
one class who, like Nero, persecute out of very wickedness ; 
one who, with S. Paul before his conversion, with S. Louis and 
S. Ferdinand, really act, however mistakenly, with the very 
best intentions and full convictions that they are doing rightly. 

9. 1t may be questioned whether the extreme schools of 
theology on either side have much to urge against each other. 
* Quomodo. . . lernee hereseén et pertinacissimo homini parci potu- 
‘ erit, non video,’ writes one famous personage to another in the 
fifteenth century. Is it Cardinal Pole to Mary, and shall the 
hiatus left be filled up with the word Ridleio? Not s0; it is 
Bucer addressing Calvin, and the name to be supplied is Serveto. 
The same Calvin tells our Protector Somerset, in England, of 
two sets of troublesome people, who ought to have the sword 
drawn upon them.’ John Knox, in a conversation with Mait- 
land, asserted most explicitly the duty of putting idolaters (7. e. 
all Roman Catholics, in his judgment,) to death. ‘ Nothing,’ 
says Hallam, ‘can be more sanguinary than the Reformer’s spirit 
‘in this remarkable interview. §S. Dominic could not have 
‘ surpassed him.’ Some four-and-twenty Roman Catholics 
were put to death during the Great Rebellion; ‘facts very 
disgraceful,’ says Smyth, ‘ to the presbyterians and republicans.’ 
But Robertson’s remark is just, that ‘to the first reformers and 
‘ their followers it would have appeared a symptom of diffidence 
‘in the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment that it 
‘ was not well founded, if they had not employed in its defence 
‘all those means which it was supposed truth had a right to 
* employ.’ * 

This list might be almost indefinitely multiplied. But, on 
the other hand, besides the Inquisition in Spain, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, already alluded to, it must not be forgotten that 
Aquinas had ruled that heretics were persons penitus eradendi 
by the civil sword where it was possible: and the Roman Bre- 
viary, not content with recording the zeal of S. Ferdinand against 
misbelievers, mentions with praise the appalling circumstance, 
that ‘ proprits ipse manibus ligna comburendis damnatis ad rogum 
‘ advehebat.’* And yet such was the entire sincerity of men of 
this stamp that it would have been useless to quote the precept, 
* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 





1 Smyth, vol. i. p. 266, ? Const. Hist. Vol. I. chap. iii, note (u). ° 
8 Cit. ap. Smyth, p. 242, 
* Ufficia Sanctorum pro aliquibus locis, Die xxx, Maii. 
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‘so to them.’ For such men would have replied with truth 
that if they ever féll into heresy, they were ready to suffer all 
| they inflicted. And we perfectly believe that they were 
ready. 

10. We regard it as a great gain to the cause of Christianity 
that these cruel persecutions on either side have passed away. 
Not only do we believe them to have been contrary to its 
spirit, but we also think it evident, from the admissions of 
Roman Catholics on the one side, as Dr. Newman and Mr. 
Dalgairns, and of Protestant investigators, as Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Robert Chambers, that they caused an immense amount of 
hypocrisy and secret unbelief. 

11. Yet such is the sad lot of fallen humanity that we must 
never look for absolute gain unchequered by any disadvantage. 
We have said that there are two kinds of persecution. We 
must add, that there are two kinds of tolerance. There are men 
who, while firmly attached to what they hold for truth, are 
tolerant from a large spirit of fearless charity which makes 
allowance for the culture, &c., of others, and believes that truth 
will in due time find its own. There are also men, from 
Gallio, and perhaps Josephus, downward, who are tolerant 
simply because they do not believe in the existence of objective 
truth, whose tolerance, in short, is but a specious form of utter 
unbelief. 

Now, although the former kind of tolerance should be 
earnestly sought by Christians to whom the kindness of God’s 
providence has given education and the means of forming large 
views, we can hardly, it must be feared, hope to see it displayed 
on a large scale. Can we feel confident that the Spaniards and 
the Scotch, who are probably the two most intolerant people in 
Europe, would be improved by becoming indifferentists? And 
would they be likely to pass from the one extreme without 
rushing into the other? We much fear not. 

12. A much-vaunted ground of toleration is proclaimed de 
haute voix by Lord Brougham, Mr. Buckle, and others, namely, 
that belief has no more to do with the will than the height of 
our stature or the colour of our hair; that it is, in short, wholly 
independent of our own control. Mr. Mill, who inclines this 
way, says, that a man born in Pekin will be a Buddhist or a 
Confucian. Possibly; but he may will which he chooses to be, 
and even then he has the further choice of listening to followers 
of Lao-tze, or emissaries of the Tae-Ping, and perhaps even to 
Christian missionaries. But we will not argue: we leave this 
tenet to the common sense and instincts of mankind. 

13. Perfect toleration is allowed on all hands to be impos- 
sible. Civilized society could not on such terms hold together 
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for a day. The reasoning of Balmez is irresistible on this head. 
Even Mr. Buckle allows that governments are not called upon 
to tolerate anything that threatens their own existence. 

14. Men who wish to benefit their fellow-creatures must be 
prepared for opposition, and some species of persecution. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘every man has a right to preach truth, and 
* every other man has a right to knock him down for it. The 
‘ test lies in endurance.’ ‘That test will be applied while the 
world lasts. 

15. We may adopt as our own the words of Coleridge in the 
Essay referred to: ‘I fully coincide with Frederic H. Jacobi, 
‘ that the only true spirit of tolerance consists in our conscien- 
‘ tious toleration of each other’s intolerance. ... But notwith- 
‘ standing this deep conviction of our general fallibility and the 
‘most vivid recollection of my own, I dare avow with the 
‘ German philosopher, that, as far as opinions and not motives, 
‘ principles and not men are concerned, I neither am tolerant 
* nor wish to be regarded us such. According to my judgment, 
‘it is mere ostentation, or a poor trick that hypocrisy plays 
‘ with the cards of nonsense, when a man makes protestation of 
‘ being perfectly tolerant in respect of all principles, opinions, 
‘and persuasions, those alone excepted which render the holders 
‘intolerant. For he either means to say by this, that he is 
utterly indifferent to all truth, and finds nothing so insufferable 
as the persuasion of there being any such mighty value or 
importance attached to the possession of the truth as should 
give a marked preference to any one conviction above any 
other; or else he means nething, and amuses himself with 
articulating the pulses of the air instead of inhaling it in the 
more healthful and profitable occupation of yawning.’ 

16. We must seek to make all possible allowance for the 
holders of error without countenancing error. To be firm and 
zealous, and at the same time charitable, is not an easy task ; 
but it is a noble one, and well deserving our best efforts and 
our prayers. Love for enemies is one of those sublime and 
supernatural gifts which make men the true children of their 
Father which is in heaven. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
c 
‘ 
‘ 





NOTE. 


Mr. Buckle’s Attack upon Sir Jchn Coleridge. 


If any reader of Fraser’s Magazine for May, 1859, should 
chance to cast his eye hastily over the pages of Mr. H. T. 
Buckle’s review of Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty, as he might do 
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while cutting the leaves of the periodical in question, he would, 
very probably, observe that the quiet tone of the commencement 
of the article was not preserved throughout. After the first 
twelve pages, a number of violent epithets meet the eye, and a 
general impression is produced that Mr. Buckle is angry, and is 
writing with an intent to damage somebody. 

Mr. Buckle has succeeded perfectly. He has damaged one 
person severely, deeply, perhaps almost irreparably, and that 
person is himself. Whether regarded as one claiming to be an 
investigator of facts, an educated and well-informed writer, or, 
lastly, a gentleman, he has given a blow to his reputation, from 
which it must inevitably take a long time to recover. 

Regarded as an inquirer, he has given a version of the trial of 
Thomas Pooley, at Bodmin, in 1857, so utterly incorrect, that 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he must have taken 
the details straight from a pamphlet by the well-known infidel 
writer, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, or from the Secularist (a print, we 
believe, edited by the same person), without any further exami- 
nation. Yet Mr. Buckle says, ‘I have carefully investigated 
the facts, and have the documents before me.’ If Mr. Buckle 
had the documents before him, his bitter intolerance (somewhat 
similar to that of which Gibbon so justly accuses Voltaire)' has 
led him to distort them into what becomes a thoroughly false 
account. If he had them not, but contented himself with Mr. 
Holyoake’s version, he has simply stated what is untrue. 

The well-informed man in ordinary society is expected to 
know that the judges go on different circuits by arrangement 
among themselves; while barristers, on the contrary, do not, 
except under special retainer, plead out of their own circuit ; 
that neither judge ner counsel have’anything to do with the 
getting up of the case; and that the judge (excepting in the 
Courts of Equity) has no option upon the question, whether he 
will or will not be guided by the law of the land, although he 
has, within certain limits, a discretionary power as regards the 
degree of punishment to be awarded. 

And, lastly, a gentleman (we do not, of course, say a Chris- 
tian, which Mr. Buckle does not, we presume, pretend to be, 
unless in some esoteric sense of his own)—a gentleman is ex- 
pected, as a matter of merely decent courtesy, to refrain from 
Imputing to any man, above all, a man of high character and 
blameless life, that he has acted upon the lowest and basest 
motives; that he has virtually, entered into a conspiracy with 
magistrates, and with his own son, a barrister, for the purpose 
of oppressing a poor and innocuous man whom he knew to be 





' «In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot.’-—Decline and Fall, 
chap. Ixvii. note 13. 
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insane ; that he is ‘a stony-hearted man,’ an unjust and un- 
righteous judge; that he and the magistrates acted in ‘the pride 
of their power and the wickedness of their hearts ;’ that the 
judge used his authority ‘to gratify his own malignant prejudices, 
‘or to humour the spleen of some wretched and intolerant faction 
‘with which he was connected;’ and that he would not have 
‘dared to commit such acts in the face of a London audience 
‘and in the full light of a London press.’ 

We will not insuit Sir John Coleridge by writing one syllable 
in defence of his character against the above insinuations. It 
has already been observed that Pooley did not show any appa- 
rent symptoms of insanity during his trial; and it may be well 
to add, that the authorities of the County Lunatic Asylum dis- 
charged him, when pardon was granted by the Crown, as not 
being a fit subject for the asylum. 

There is, indeed, one mode of repairing the injury done to 
his own fair fame, which still lies in Mr. Buckle’s power. He 
may, if he think fit, confess that he has been hasty and preju- 
diced: that he feels grateful to the ex-judge whom he has 
attacked in such outrageous terms, for his generosity in not 
indicting him for libel; and that, being still a comparatively 
young man, he hopes to profit by the lesson thus taught him. 
A man of generous temper might yet, by some such course, do 
something, at least, towards recovery of his lost ground. 

We must not, however, be understood to be offering advice 
to Mr. Buckle. A writer who appears to be content with the 
authority of Mr. Holyoake in such matters, is not likely to 
trouble himself with the comments of reviewers whom he would, 
probably, put out of court as High Church bigots, members of 
some intolerant and wretched faction. We have written, simply 
because the subject arose naturally out of our critique on Mr. 
Mill’s book, and because it is very possible that many of our 
readers might not have had an opportunity of seeing the 
tone which ‘a priest of the altar of the liberty’ thinks proper to 
adopt, or of reading the reply, in the June number of Fraser (a 
perfect model of high-toned and righteous indignation), with 
which Mr. John Duke Coleridge has overwhelmed the unhappy 
assailant of his father’s high and spotless reputation. 














Art. VII.—1. The Churchman’s Almanack for the Year 1859, dc. 
Published under the direction cf the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 


2. Parker’s Church Calendar and General Almanack for the 
Year of our Lord 1859. Oxford and London: J. H. & 
J. Parker. 

3. Cleaver’s Companion for Churchmen ; a Calendar containing 
the Lessons, dc. London: Cleaver. 1859. 


4. The Churchman’s Diary: an Almanack for the Year of Grace 
1859. London: J. Masters. 


Tue repeal of the duty on Almanacks, at a comparatively recent 
period, was followed by a multifarious issue of such yearly visi- 
tors, of all degrees of cheapness; but the Church found no 
representative in the throng, till the publication, under the 
auspices of the Christian Knowledge Society, about the year 
1840, of the *Churchman’s Almanack,’ with which our readers 
must have long been familiar, as for some years the only one 


of the kind, and, in its form of a single sheet, still the most 
convenient of any for reference to the tables of lessons (often, 
however, incorrect in the concurrence of festivals), the recurrence 
of festivals, and other matters connected with the Calendar, 
though one certainly desiderates some means of distinguishing 
sacred from secular in the notices of the minor anniversaries. 
The number of the latter, it is true, is somewhat reduced in 
the later editions; not only have Luther and Napoleon been 
summarily ejected from the society of S. Jerome and S. Am- 
brose, but even the remembrance of the battles of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo has of late disappeared; and now even the dog-days 
seem no longer to occur in the course of the ecclesiastical year. 
We are far, however, from thinking that historical reminis- 
cences are out of place in the calendar, nor do we make any 
particular objection to the few secular anniversaries which still 
remain; only in a ‘ Churchman’s Almanack’ it were surely not 
unreasonable to look for some distinction being made between 
the Lord Mayor’s Day and the Transfiguration of our adorable 
Saviour,—between the birth of the Prince Consort, and the 
Nativity of the Bleesed Virgin,—and even, some may be so bold 
as to think, between the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, or the 
Landing of William III., and the beheading of S, John the 
Baptist. Nay, useful as it may be for a number of the clergy 
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to know the several University terms, this might be effected 
without apparently putting them on a footing with the com- 
memorations of those lights of the Primitive Church which still 
find a place in our calendar. For that the so-called black-letter 
Saints’ Days have some higher object than merely to indicate 
terms is obvious, with all deference to Wheatly, from the fact 
that though they had no place in the first reformed calendar, 
they were after a century of neglect restored in 1604, and that, 
at the last revision, in 1661, the Bishops not only over-ruled 
the-objections taken against them primarily on the ground that 
‘they are useful for the preservation of their memories,’ but 
farther, dignified the names with the prefix of Saznt, and the 
title of Martyr, Bishop, &c. as the case might be, and actually 
added two—S. Alban and Ven. Bede—not previously comme- 
morated. 

In such matters of typography the arrangement adopted in 
Parker’s ‘ Church Calendar’ is a great improvement. Not only 
are the Sundays and such other commemorations as have special 
services indicated by the appropriate type—the Old English, 
red for the festivals, and black for the fasting-days—but by the 
use of small capitals a suitable distinction is also made between 
the minor holidays and other anniversaries, such as term-days. 
Care is also now taken to append to the name of each saint a 
word or two of chronological and descriptive notice—an addition 
especially useful in the case of those of less note. 

The unequal celebrity of the saints thus commemorated is 
indeed a remarkable feature of our calendar, and one which 
makes it difficult to conjecture what general principles of selec- 
tion guided its revisers in restoring these ‘ festivals of devotion,’ 
as they were called of old. Some, of course, were inserted from 
their connexion with the history of our Blessed Lord and His 
immeiliate attendants, others from their commemorating saints 
of high distinction in. the primitive Church, as SS. Clement, 
Cyprian, Martin, Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome; and 
others, again, probably from their connexion with the early 
progress of the Gospel among ourselves, as S. Alban, the proto- 
martyr of Britain, S. Chad, Pope Gregory and his missionary, S. 
Augustine, the Apostle of the heathen invaders of the south of 
England, the Venerable Bede, and King K:lward the Confessor— 
lights of the Anglo-Saxon Churech—and Boniface, its illustrious 
missionary to the pagan Saxons of Germany. But there still 
remain others, whose claims on the regard of the Church ap- 
pear less than those of saints, having no place in our calendar. 
At least, without venturing to assert that there may not be 
reasons for the selection, it is not easy to suppress some feeling 
of surprise that when such names as Valentine, Giles, Enur- 
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chus, Lambert, Britius, Hugh, &c., are inserted, room was not 
found also for Polycarp, Ignatius, Athanasius, Patrick, Cuth- 
bert, Anselm, and others, whose praise is in all the Churches, 

Some of these deficiencies are supplemented in the calendar 
of the Scottish Prayer-book of Charles the First, which, con- 
taining sixteen additional saints, further recalls to the grateful 
remembrance of their children in the faith, the names of ‘ Palla- 
dius, Apostie to the Scots ;’ Ninian of Galloway ; Columba, the 
founder of Iona; Colman, its apostolic missionary to the North 
of England ; Margaret, the saintly queen, and her son David, to 
whom Scotland owes the foundation of most of her existing sees— 
commemorating, however, along with them, others known only 
by name, as Constantine, Drostan, Ode.! It is not very clear 
what authority this calendar now possesses in Scotland, but it 
seems now to have received a sort of tacit acceptance, as its 
commemorations find a place in the tables prefixed to more than 
one recent hymnal, as well as in the ‘Churchman’s Diary,’ 
published by Masters, where we meet also with the names of 
Timothy, Polycarp, Chrysostom, Basil, and perhaps one or two 
others. 

There are, besides, other calendars—without ecclesiastical 
authority, of course, but yet of more or less weight in their own 
localities—which contain, occasionally, names not inserted in our 
Prayer-book. We have, for instance, an ‘ Oxford Calendar’ 
with certain additional saints, mostly such as have some refer- 
ence to the principal foundations in the University. Such a 
calendar is also published at S. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, containing the names of celebrated missionaries of all ages, 
to the number of fifty or more. Among them we observe those 
of Columbanus, Eligius, and Rupert, of Willebald, and other 
early English missionaries to the then heathen continent; of 
Aidan, the apostle of Northumbria, and Anscharius, of Sweden ; 
and in Jater times, of Robert Boyle, Doctor Thomas Bray, and 
Henry Martyn; and of George Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne; 
Samuel Seabury, of Connecticut ; Charles Inglis, of Nova 
Scotia; Thomas Middleton and Reginald Heber, of Calcutta; 
and Charles Stewart, of Quebec. 

This principle might still further be carried out, and all the 
blank spaces of our almanacks of the day filled up with the 
names of other saints and worthies of the Christian Church, 
There are abundant precedents for this, not only in the calendars 
which one meets at all hands on the Continent, with a saint's 





! There is also one Eastern Bishop, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, commemorated, 
doubtless from the high regard in which his exposition of Eucharistic doctrine was 
held by the compilers of the Scottish Liturgy. 
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name for every day in the year, but in those also which were 
current in this country before the change of style. Two are 
particularly referred to in an article in the Quarterly Review 
for March, 1843, viz., Philomath Gudbury’s and ‘ Poor Robin 
‘—a new almanack, with a twofold calendar, containing the 
‘ honest, true-hearted Protestant old account, with the martyrs 
‘for pure religion on one side,’ &c. ‘ Poor Robin,’ we are 
told, ‘in his day, was the delight, the counsel, the judge of the 
‘ English countryfolk. Quaint rhymes and ludicrous prose fill 
‘ his pages ; not always the most delicate or refined, yet perhaps 
‘ as innocuous as the useful information now presented to the 
‘intelligent of the masses by his untaxed successors. “ B. 
* Franklin born” —“ Voltaire died” —“ Day when Oxford Dons 
‘ get drunk,” and so on, as may be seen in the ‘“ Temperance 
* Almanack,” to the great edification, without doubt, of the 
‘ numerous respectable clergy and pious ladies by whom the said 
‘ society is patronized. “ Poor Robin ” affords much matter for 
‘ consideration. He shows that the tradition respecting the 
‘ appropriation of the days to particular saints was considered 
‘ by the common people as eminently Protestant, that is to say, 
‘ as part and parcel of the Church of England; and that an al- 
* manack without saints for every day was nought.’ 

Of course, we allude to such examples as precedents, not as 


models; for, as an innovation on the usage of a century, such a 
change as is proposed would require great pains in the selection 
of names to adapt it to the peculiar circumstances of our day. 
At the same time, it —_ to us that it should be made on the 


broadest principles. Side by side with the saints of the primi- 
tive Church should stand the worthies of the medieval ages, 
both of East and West, along with the most illustrious Chris- 
tians of modern times. Nor do we see why—following the 
usage of the Greek menologies—a place should not be found also 
for those saints of the Old Testament propounded by S. Paul as 
models even to Christians, and men of whom the world was not 
worthy. Care should be taken to distinguish, by an appropriate 
difference of type, the new additions from the saints who have al- 
ready an authoritative standing in our calendar ; and dates should 
be given in all cases, along with a descriptive designation, when- 
ever the name is one which is ‘not already familiar in our ears, 
In Cleaver’s ‘Companion,’ we have, besides the calendar, 
only some directions for the celebration of Divine service, which 
occupy about a page and a half, but which it is not our present 
purpose to criticise. Much fuller ‘ Notes’ on the same subject 
are given in Masters’s ‘ Diary,’ in which, as well as in the other 
two, we have also various items appended to it, as is usual in 


publications of the kind. In a Church Almanack we look, 
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naturally, for a considerable amount of information on the 
statistics and progress of the Church ; but, too often, we look in 
vain. The Christian Knowledge Society gives us Poor Robin's 
Maxims; and nonsensical verses and dry apophthegms on the 
virtues of cleanliness and thrift. Tables of bishops, and of 
the officials of Universities, &c., indeed, we find—just as 
we should in any almanack—and associated in the same 
way with other useful tables of a more general kind—as of 
the members of Parliament, the sovereigns of Europe, the 
rates of postage, &c.; but with the exception of a few lists, 
as of the members of Convocation, and the leading Church 
societies, we get little which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Yet, we do remark a progressive improvement in the later 
editions, which are considerably fuller. Parker’s ‘ Calendar,’ 
especially, instead of a mere list of bishops, gives a comprehen- 
sive summary of all the principal office-bearers of the Church, 
with a good deal of information regarding the number of clergy, 
churches, schools, and general population of the several dioceses ; 
and adds, in the case of the Colonial Episcopate, a diagrammatic 
table, illustrative of its progressive development, and the filiation 
of the sees established in such rapid succession throughout our 
world-wide dependencies. ‘There is wanted, however, yet an- 
other table, giving the suffragans under their respective metro- 
politans ; in the case of the provinces of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India; and grouping together the bishops of 
the same district where this primitive ecclesiastical relation has 
not yet been revived, as in British America, and the West 
Indian dependencies. 

But the point of all the most important would be to get 
some insight into the state and progress of the real work 
of the Church, the in-gathering and edification of souls—the 
progress of which of late years is at once the healthiest 
symptom of our condition, and the one great solace to many 
a pious soul, wearied out with the angry din of controversy. 
Mere statistical returns, which are all an almanack can give, 
may not go far in this way, but yet are not altogether to be 
despised. We may instance a return of the new churches 
consecrated during the year, and of the number of those with 
daily service or weekly Communion; a short notice of the 
various sisterhoods of charity and merey, Church guilds, and 
other such associations for purposes of practical piety; and 
a brief account of the operations of our principal Church 
societies, and of the progress of missionary work both at home 
and abroad, as additions of general interest, and as meuns 
of strengthening the hands of those who are actually engaged 
in such works, by cheering them on with the prospect of the 
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number and progress of their fellow-labourers. And what, too, 
is more likely to stir up the prayers of others to the Lord of 
the harvest that He would send forth more labourers, than 
a knowledge of the work even now being done by the small 
band already engaged? No small labour of course would be 
required to collect the sort of information we have in view, for 
much of it would have to be drawn from the fountain head, 
never having been yet embodied in any tabular return. Time 
also, as well as labour, would be required to make this depart- 
ment at all complete: but on this very account it is the more 
important that a beginning should be made: for however imper- 
fect the first summary of Church work might be, it would 
at least serve as a nucleus, to the enlargement of which we 
doubt not ali concerned in such undertakings would gladly 
contribute, by furnishing the publishers with the most im- 
portant particulars of the kind in connexion with their own 
neighbourhoods. 

We may notice yet another point as tending to the complete- 
ness of a Church Almanack;—-such a general survey of the 
present state of Christendom as would be furnished by a com- 
prehensive notice of its leading communities. In the case 
of the Greek and Roman Churches, a list might be given 
of the provinces, with such particulars as space could be 
allowed for, regarding the number of Bishops, the condition 
of the religious orders, and other ecclesiastical matters. Details 
of a corresponding character might likewise be added in 
reference to the leading Protestant communities, as well of 
this country as of America and the Continent of Europe; 
and any gleanings of information which could be appended 
concerning the present state of the heretical Churches of the 
East, would possess an ever-increasing interest as prospective 
events bring us into closer relation with them. Here also 
we are well aware that some of the desired information would 
not be of easy acquisition; but a good many of the materials 
required for such a sketch would be found ready to hand 
in Neale’s ‘ List of all the Sees in the Holy Eastern. Church,’ 
and in the almanacks and official returns which are published in 
this and other countries. 

We shall only, in conclusion, express our hope, that if we 
have carried with us the interest of our readers, they will 
feel inclined to excuse us for spending so many words on what 
may appear, at first, to be so small a subject. 








Art. VIII.—1. Herodoti Muse. Edidit BAur. 
2. Transactions of the Geographical Society. 


8. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 
Dr. Livinestone. London: Murray. 1857. 


4. Sinai, Hedjaz and the Soudan. By James Hamivton, Author 
of * Wanderings in North Africa.” London: Bentley. 
1857. 


Comparison between ancient and modern opinions and habits of 
thought is always more or less instructive, and sometimes highly 
curious. And it is, perhaps, in the domain of natural history 
and physical science that the notions of the earlier world con- 
trast most piquantly and instructively with those of more 
recent times. 

Dr. Livingstone’s travels have recalled the days of Bruce and 
Mungo Park: we shall make no apology, therefore, for taking 
the River Nile, and the history of ancient and modern thought 
respecting it, for our subject; not undertaking, however, to 
exhaust the topics suggested by it, but contenting ourselves 
with some of the more salient and familiar of them. It will 
readily be admitted, that if there be one natural feature of the 
world more likely than another to furnish materials for such a 
comparison as we have suggested, it is the Nile. Curious, and 
all but unique (though not absolutely so), in respect of its 
annual inundation; a riddle of several thousand years’ standing 
as to its source ; a favourite subject of ancient mythological and 
modern scientific speculation (for the ancient mythologies were 
in this instance at least, as we shall see hereafter, in reality 
speculations in physical science); it is a theme which has seldom 
or never lacked a commentator. We shall have occasion, it is 
true, to dwell somewhat more at length on ancient than on 
modern opinion about it ; but this is simply because the answer 
to a riddle is generally much shorter than the riddle itself. And 
one reason in favour of the choice we have made of a subject is, 
that the speculations of the ancients on this particular river 
furnish a peculiarly good specimen of their general ways of 
thought on physical topics; while at the same time our modern 
science itself has left some part of their questions unanswered. 

NO. CV.—N, 5S. P 
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We will ask the reader, then, to accompany us in thought, in 
the first instance, into a remote period of time when very 
strange notions were entertained concerning the world which 
we inhabit. It will not be beside our purpose (as will appear 
hereafter), to dwell for a moment on the general cosmical creed 
of those ages. 

Those were days, then, when all alike, the wisest and the 
most ignorant, were, in the matter of physical science, the 
merest children, wondering at what they saw, and making the 
oddest guesses as to the nature and the causes of it. In those 
days, for example, it was thought, quite seriously, that the stars 
were bright studs or nails, fastened firmly into a hemisphere of 
blue crystal, not very far above our heads. According to a 
more advanced school of speculators in natural philosophy, there 
were nine or ten such crystal spheres, one outside the other, like 
the coats of an onion, or a ‘nest of boxes,’ all revolving round 
one centre, and carrying each one its freight of stars. It was 
further imagined, that each of these spheres rung out, as it 
moved, one of the notes of the musical scale, and thus produced 
the far-famed ‘music of the spheres.’ To these notions, of 
course, Milton alludes in the lines,— 


* Moon that now fliest, 
With the fixed stars, fized in their orb that flies.” 


And again, when he says :— 


‘ Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time’ 


These opinions, we say, were seriously entertained. They 
were the tenets of philosophers, not the mere fancies of poets ; 
which is worth insisting on, because they have come down to us, 
for the most part, through a poetical medium. Originated, or, 
as is more likely, first methodised by Pythagoras, about 550 B.c. 
they were the popular creed of ages! Plato, whether he 
believed them or not, made use of them to set forth his meta- 
physical creed. Ptolemy, in the second century of the Christian 
era, adopted some of them as the basis of his now exploded 
cosmical system. The Christian fathers and schoolmen acquiesced 
in them in default of better knowledge. And so lately as the 





1 In the regular Pythagorean system, from which some departures were after- 
wards made, there were ten celestial spheres, revolving round the éo7:a, or central 
fire of the universe, as follows :—1. The fixed stars. 2. Mercury. 3. Venus. 
4. Mars. 5. Jupiter. 6. Saturn. 7. The sun. 8. The moon. 9. The earth. 
10, dvrix@adv.—Arago’s Popular Astronomy, p. 482. 
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days of Dante, and of our own Hooker, it was all but an article 
of belief that each of the nine spheres was moved by one of the 
nine orders of angels. ‘God's own eternity,’ says Hooker, ‘is 
‘the hand which draweth angels in the course of their perpe- 
‘tuity; their perpetuity the hand that draweth out celestial 
‘motion, the line of which motion and the thread of time are 
‘spun together.’ (L. £. P. v. Ixix. 2 ed. Keble.) The outer- 
most of these spheres (it should be explained) is that of the 
‘Primum Mobile.’ Nothing, it was supposed, was in motion, 
but everything absolutely at rest, beyond the sphere of this 
‘Primum Mobile,’ whence the name. But this outermost sphere 
was conceived to be circumscribed and curtained by the empy- 
real heavens, or region of pure light, or fire. This region was 
held to be of a cubical form, and itself motionless. Here was 
supposed to be the blissful seat of the departed. Here, too, 
Plato localised the abstract existences, virtues, and the like,— 
his famous iSeax; the types to which all earthly things are con- 
formed, and from which they are in a manner espied: whence 
Pope,— 
*Go mount with Plato, th’ empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair.’ 

Hence, too, the modern expressions of ‘moving in such and 
such a sphere ;’ ‘a sphere of duty ;’ and the like. 

The following, as is well known to the readers of Hooker in 
Mr. Keble’s edition, as well as to the less numerous students of 
Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ was the scheme 
according to which nine orders of the heavenly hierarchy were 
assigned their task of moving the nine spheres respectively :— 


The Seraphim actuated the Primum Mobile. 

The Cherubim actuated the sphere of Fixed Stars. 
The Thrones actuated the sphere of Saturn. 

The Dominations actuated the sphere of Jupiter. 
The Virtues actuated the sphere of Mars. 

The Powers actuated the sphere of the Sun. 

The Principalities actuated the sphere of Venus. 
The Archangels actuated the sphere of Mercury. 
The Angels actuated the sphere of the Moon. 


Nor, setting aside the schoolmen’s theological additions to 
this creed, were these guesses of the ancients altogether so wide 
of the mark. What does modern astronomy reveal to us? Not, 
indeed, solid spheres, but ‘great circles’ of imaginary ones ; 
—orbits approximately circular, in which the planets revolve at 
different radii or distances from a central body. The action, 
that is to say, of the planets lying in different ‘spheres’ was, 
mathematically speaking, a perfectly correct one; and what is 
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more, the order in which these concentric spheres were 
conceived to succeed each other was approximately correct. 
The ‘fixed stars’ are the most remote; and they, too, no less 
than the planets, as the oracles of Urania now proclaim, have a 
proper motion, though in an orbit of inconceivable magnitude, 
round some unknown centre. Again, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, all are in the ancient scheme in their right 
places relatively to 2 common centre. Substitute the earth for 
the sun in the order above given, and the earth, too, is in 
her place; further from the sun than Venus, nearer to him than 
Mars. These are surely curious, and by no means contemptible, 
attainments of science in her infancy. ' 

In those days, again (we speak now of ante-Ptolemaic times), 
the earth was—still au grand serieux—conceived to be a vast 
circular disc, vaulted over by a proportionately huge hemisphe- 
rical cover, and fringed round with an ever-flowing river called 
Oceanus. The sun was supposed to be a meteor of very 
moderate dimensions, affected by every vicissitude of weather; 
liable, in fact, as we shall see presently, to be blown clean out of 
his course by the storms of winter, and right glad, at the close 
of that inclement season, to get back to warmer quarters in the 
heavens. When the sun, again, went down, it was assumed 
that a real exhaustion of the light of all lands took place ; that 
the curfew of all nature rung out night after night and was 
obeyed. The fiery globe, plunging into the waters of Oceanus, 
splashed and hissed like any other heated mass under similar 
circumstances ; and, by those who dwelt on the edge, or rim, of 
the flat orbis terrarum, the splash and the hiss were distinctly 
audible. 

These conceptions, entertained as they were, bond fide, by 
such as were at the trouble to hold any cosmical creed at all, had 
of course considerable influence in shaping the ancient geogra- 
phical tenets as to particular countries and regions of the 
terrestrial disc, not globe. If the reader will be at the trouble 
to cast his eye over an ‘Orbis Veteribus Notus,’ in Cellarius 
or elsewhere, he will have before him a portion of the eastern 
hemisphere, laid down according to a somewhat wide anticipa- 
tion of ‘ Mercator’s projections.’ Dismissing all correct and 
modern information that he may possess as to distances and 
other circumstances, he is to understand that what is before 
him is to be conceived of as some thousand miles only in 
breadth, from east to west, and somewhat more from north 
to south. Right over the middle or equatorial line of this area, 
the sun performs his daily course, with the Mediterranean 
immediately under him. On the extreme east are the Indians, 
to whose heads the sun comes so near at his rising, as to 
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turn them black, and frizzle all their hair. Towards the north 
rise certain mountains, so lofty as to intercept the rays of 
the sun from those who have the misfortune to live further 
north still. These unhappy mortals are the Hyperboreans, who 
never saw the sun itself at all, and only enjoyed certain 
reflections of his light even in summer; while in winter they 
slept, perforce, six months without intermission,—a manifest 
instalment, this, of our present Arctic knowledge. Between 
them and the more southern climes lies the land where, as was 
reported by the Scythians, it rains feathers continually. 

There were, further, certain ideas entertained of balancing and 
compensation between the two terrestrial hemicircles ;—ideas 
which, applied to the terrestrial globe in later times, contributed 
to the discovery of the western hemisphere. In virtue of these 
conceptions (not always very clearly explained), it was deemed 
that Scythia and the Black Sea were each of them square 
in form, and of equal area. On the same principle it was that 
Herodotus conjectured the course which the Nile would be 
likely to hold in the southern semi-hemicircle, by observing that 
of the Danube in the northern. 

From cosmical and geographical views such as have now been 
described, the transition to those of modern times is immense 
indeed. Since those days, the secrets of the universe have to a 
vast extent been unlocked. Man has done more than obey the 
behest of the poet, addressed ex post facto to the Newtonian 
stage of physical philosophy :— 

‘Go, wondrous creature, mount where Science guides; 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides : 


Instruct the planets in what orbs to run; 
Correct old Time, and regulate the sun.’ 


Abating rhetorical exaggerations, we say, man has done all 
this, and more. In the words of a poet of our own day, he has 
learnt to 

‘ Fix where the unseen plane/ glows, 
And count the speed of light.’ 

The & priori determination by Adams and Leverrier of the 
position of the planet Neptune, verified by actual discovery, be- 
speaks the marvellous exactitude to which the Newtonian laws 
are now reduced. Our appreciation of the enormous extent of 
the universe, supposed by ancient simplicity to be so circum- 
scribed, has been opportunely and happily accompanied by the 
discovery of a unit of measurement, without the application of 
which, in aid of our conceptions, the difference between greater 
and less distances, where all is on so vast a scale, could hardly 
have impressed the mind in a sensible manner. ‘The speed of 
light’ being fixed at 192,000 miles tm a second, we form some- 
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thing like an idea of the distance of the fixed stars, when we are 
told that it takes thousands of years for light to pass from them 
to our earth. So, again, our now familiar conception of our own 
solar system enables us to take that system itself as a unit, by 
multiplication of which we form some notion of the immensity 
and the character of that ‘cosmos’ which we are assured is a 
system of such systems, each system having its proper motion, 
and revolving at an inconceivable distance round some awful 
and unknown centre. All those are marvellous expansions both 
of our knowledge and of our mental instruments, so to speak, 
for viewing the universe. 

Meanwhile, the surface of our globe, it is needless to say, has 
been investigated with proportionate scientific care and skill, 
and with the most ample results. But though this is so, there 
are nevertheless questions, physical and geographical, which 
modern science, no less than ancient, has failed to answer alto- 
gether. And among these a very prominent place must be 
assigned to the phenomena of the river Nile, —meaning thereby 
its annual overflow, its source, and the regions traversed by it. 
This problem, correctly enough stated by antiquity, modern 
research has as yet failed to solve. 

Let us hear what antiquity had to say on the subject, taking 
Herodotus as the exponent of her conceptions. And since 
‘antiquity’ is but a vague term, it may be well, pour fixer les 
idées, to remind ourselves of the date at which the Father of 
History flourished. In the year, then, that Coriolanus besieged 
Rome (if he did besiege it—a question which we may safely 
leave to be discussed between the partisans of Niebuhr and Sir 
G. C. Lewis); four years before the Spartans fell at Thermo- 
pyle and the Athenians triumphed at Salamis; just fifty years 
after the return of the Jews from the Captivity—that is to say, 
in the year 484 B.c., Herodotus was born. And by the year 
445, the History which has immortalized his name, was com- 
pleted. For in that year he recited it publicly at the Olympian 
games. And thus, as we may say, while Esther was seated 
with Haman at the banquet of wine; while Cincinnatus was 
returning from his dictatorship to his plough, Herodotus was 
writing his History. And well worthy of note is the juncture at 
which the Genius of Profane History thus made its first appear- 
ance in the world in the person of Herodotus. ‘The records of 
Sacred History had just closed. Haggai and Zechariah, and, 
according to some, Malachi also, had uttered the last words of 
ancient inspiration, prophecy, and history. And the year in 
which Herodotus published his history vivd voce (445 8.c.), is the 
same in which Ezra is said to have collected the old Scriptures 
into the form in which we now have them. A remarkable 
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coincidence and continuity, it must surely be admitted; more 
especially when we bear in mind in how many points, of Egyp- 
tian history more especially, the sacred and the profane narra- 
tive illustrate or supplement each other. 

But what should induce Herodotus, it may be asked, being a 
Greek, and avowedly the historian of Grecian rather than of 
foreign events, to enter into cosmical questions generally, or 
into the phenomena presented by the Nile in particular? How 
was he carried by his subject into Egypt at all? or, if he was, 
what sufficient reason was there for dwelling at such length on 
its river? We believe that all this lay properly and really 
within the scope of the historian, though it may at first sight 
present a partly episodical appearance. 

Herodotus, designing to write a history, then made a choice 
of a subject, and of a manner of treating it, which should flatter 
the national pride of his countrymen, not merely by placing on 
record their martial deeds, but also by investing those deeds 
with their proper grandeur and importance as features in the 
world’s history. To realize his position, we must bear in mind 
that nothing worthy cf the name of history existed hitherto. 
We must try to imagine some Napier or Macaulay reciting, 
vivd voce, to some remote settlement, some Pitcairn’s or Norfolk 
island, where books and histories were unknown, the exploits of 
Hougoumont and Mont S. Jean. He would naturally endeavour 
to set forth, at the same time, the character and the importance 
of the great continental struggle, which marked the commence- 
ment of the present century. He must not be content to begin 
at Toulouse and Vittoria, if he would convey any idea of the 
vast issues that were staked upon the die at Waterloo. He 
must endeavour to give some insight into the growth and re- 
sources, for example, of the empire of Napoleon. But in order 
to do this, he must first go back to the old monarchies, —the 
French more especially,—on the ruins of which that empire 
arose. The French was the most ancient monarchy, as is well 
known, in an uninterrupted line of male descent. in all Europe, 
extending from Hugh Capet in 987 to Louis XVI. in 1793, a 
period of 800 years. In a perfectly parallel manner, Hero- 
dotus was, strictly speaking, to tell of the laurels won by the 
genius of Freedom in his day, in the struggle with the mighty 
Persian empire. During his childhood and youth, the world 
was ringing with the exploits of Marathon and Thermopyle, 
of Salamis and Platea. Marathon was fought six years before 
his birth. He was four years old when Thermopyle was de- 
fended, and Salamis was won. The sun of Greek glory had 
risen at his birth, and was in its full splendour in his manhood. 
He stood, with reference to the great victories over Persia, to 
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Marathon and Salamis, pretty much where our generation of 
middle-aged men stand with reference to Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
And he too, to make himself intelligible, or rather to secure 
a due estimate for the facts he had to relate, must go back to 
the rise of the Persian monarchy. But that monarchy was, in 
itself, but of yesterday. It was no older, though more con- 
tinuous, than the dynasty of Napoleon is now. Originating 
with Cyrus some half century before, its duration had been as 
nothing compared with that of the old Assyrian, and yet older 
Egyptian monarchies. It consisted of the débris of those 
monarchies, and its history must be read in theirs. ‘Thus was 
there something like a real necessity, all circumstances con- 
sidered, for Herodotus’ dealing somewhat fully with the history 
of Egypt. 

It is true that this recurrence to earlier times, as being the 
seed plot, and in some sense giving the interpretation of later 
events, may be carried to excess. ‘The prudent will stop some- 
where, and not imitate the too curious diligence of one Florian de 
Ocampo, a Spanish historian, referred to by Mr. Stirling in his 
‘Cloister Life of Charles V.’ This worthy, designing to write 
the history of that emperor, his patron, commenced his work 
with the Flood, and after thirty or forty years of labour, was 
surprised by death while engaged upon the wars of the Scipios. 
Herodotus was wiser, and drew the line above Egypt, though 
indeed it is probable that his information reached back no 
farther. But it may still seem strange that, our author’s proper 
and avowed business being history, he should have thought it 
necessary to his purpose to enter so largely into the physical 
phenomena of the Nile. But we conceive that, even from the 
historiographer’s point of view, he was perfectly justified in so 
doing. It is of course a nice question, to what extent the 

rovince of the geographer or the naturalist may legitimately 
trenched upon by the historian. But that it may and must 
do so to some extent, there is no doubt. The réle of the historic 
muse extends, as must be obvious, far beyond the mere narra- 
tions of what. has been done in time past. There must be, 
every one acknowledges, an analysis and investigation of cha- 
racter; there must be discussion of causes, more or less remote. 
And amongst these latter, physical causes will on occasion 
occupy a very important place. In the conception of the en- 
lightened and far-seeing historian, man, as seen in history, is 
not only an actor on the world, considered as his stage; he is 
also to a great extent the exponent of its mysteries. He is the 
great commentator; in this sense, that the fact of his existence, 
and the actions performed by him, serve better than anything 
else to expound the design of the universe. The natural world, 
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without man, is, it should seem, an entity without any adequate 
final cause. We say any adequate final cause, for doubtless the 
existence of the natural world is to be referred, in part, to the 

romotion of God’s glory, by the mere fact of its existence and 
its obedience to the laws imposed upon it, as the Psalmist teaches 
us continually. But we may well seek a design, beyond this, 
for the marvellous structure of creation; and it is when man is 
placed in it, and becomes, so to speak, a function of it, being 
acted on by it in certain ways,—it is then that we trace a 
worthier and a perfectly sufficient purpose for its having been 
brought into being. Whatever moulds the fortunes of humanity, 
or advances its intellectual growth, or even enters as a test into 
the process of its probation, fulfils a great function. And 
this is perhaps the highest ground that can be taken for the 
study of natural history, as it is called, that it is the necessary 
and the only key to not a few of the phenomena of humanity. 
Lovely as nature may be in herself, and curious and instructive 
for their own sake as are her organizations and her laws, she 
can never be so properly interesting or instructive to us in any 
other connexion, as in her bearings upon the condition and the 
history of man. ‘This is one sense, at any rate, in which the 
much-questioned saying is true, 


‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


There ds, after all, thissupreme and architectonic phenomenon 
of the lower world. All the main lines, at least, of nature’s 
operations, centre in man, and find their rationale there. And 
conversely, it is really no mean part of the historian’s office, 
rightly conceived, to exhibit nature in its bearing upon events ; 
physical facts in their relation to man’s mental and external 
history. It is all but necessary to set forth how such and such 
a combination of physical circumstances fashioned the character 
and influenced the fortunes of this or that nation ; to point not 
merely to the Greeks or the Scot breathing the air of inde- 
pendence in their hills, and the Asiatic sinking into the sloth of 
their plains; but to trace by a yet finer analysis the unwieldy 
despotism of some vast Russia to her dreary expanse of steppes, 
and the no less vast, but more manageable, survey of some free 
England to her insular position. 

In truth, all the departments of science and of thought are 
in reality so intimately connected, as Humboldt has shown in 
the most practical manner, that there is no one of them all 
which can afford to do without the aid of the rest. And so, 
evidently, thought Herodotus. It is an instructive fact, that 
he should have divided his History into nine books, prefixing to 
each one the name of one of the Muses; signifying that around 
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Clio, the muse of history, ought to be grouped the several 
tutelary deities of music, poetry, and the rest: not omitting 
Urania, the muse of the heavenly system and of physical 
philosophy. 

It is no matter of mere conjecture that it was by considera- 
tions of this kind that Herodotus was induced to dwell at such 
length on the characteristics of the Nile. His acute and 
penetrating genius at once discerned that the personal 700s of 
the Egyptians, and through it their history, had been to a very 
great degree influenced and moulded by the fact of their 
inhabiting a country so peculiar and exceptional in its physical 
conformation and circumstances, in virtue of its great river. 
What their Aaprpotaros aif}p was to the Athenians, what 
our sea-girt shores have been to us, in the formation of national 
character, all this and much more was the Nile to the Egyptians. 
What Herodotus says of their land, was true of themselves; 
they were the work or ‘ the gift’ of the river. Whatever they 
were, different from the rest of the world, in arts or in agri- 
culture, in bodily or mental condition, or in religious belief; 
all this the Nile, more or less, made them. ‘ My reason,’ 
says he, ‘ for entering at such length into Egyptian matters, is 
‘that I have observed that, along with a climate peculiar to 
‘them, and a river differing in its phenomena from all known 
‘rivers, they have inherited a character and ways ’—and there- 
with he implies a history—‘ different from those of mankind in 
‘general.’ And he proceeds to make good his assertion by 
instancing the peculiarity of their agricultural ways; how the 
otherwise universal curse laid upon mankind seemed in their 
case to be taken off. He views with astonishment this ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. A fine time of it, says he, ‘ have 
‘these same Egyptians in the matter of agriculture. Surely, 
‘never did mortals partake of the fruits of the earth at a 
‘cheaper rate. They give themselves no trouble, not they, 
‘about making long furrows with the plough: it cannot be 
‘ said of them, that 


* Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.” 


‘ No digging or delving for them; no toiling and moiling like 
‘the rest of the sons of men. No; they have but to await the 
‘inundation of the river, which, without any pains of theirs, 
‘takes place in its season, and irrigates the plains, and then again 
‘retires. After this, they have but to cast every man his seed 
‘into his field, and turn his swine into it to tread it in. This 
‘done, they may even fold their arms and await with tran- 
‘quillity the certain harvest.’ This picture is so far overdrawn, 
that in all ages some degree of labour has been found necessary 
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in the way of cutting canals, and otherwise managing the 
water by artificial means. Indeed, Moses seems to insist upon 
this as one kind of agricultural labour, from which, at any 
rate, the Hebrews would be free in the land of promise. ‘The 
‘land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of 
‘Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
‘and wateredst it with thy foot, asa garden of herbs... but a land 
‘that drinketh water of the rain of heaven.’ (Deut. xi. 10, 11.) 
The ‘ watering with the foot’ may of course refer to labour in 
general. But Philo among the ancients, and Niebuhr (the 
traveller, father to the historian) among the moderns, refer it to 
a machine worked like a treadmill used for distributing the 
Nile waters, and called to this day by the Arabs, the foot 
machine. However, after making all deductions on this ac- 
count, Herodotus is no doubt right in the main in felicitating 
the Egyptians on the comparative facility of their agricultural 
processes. Indeed, we know of nothing parallel to it, if we 
except the cultivation of the potato in Ireland, which, as is 
well known, has always cost our Irish fellow-subjects so little 
trouble, and has, in consequence, exercised so undesirable an 
influence on the national character. 

Again, the Egyptians had confessedly made progress in the 
arts and sciences far beyond their contemporaries. When 
Moses came out of Egypt, fully a thousand years before Hero- 
dotus was born or Greece had a literature, there was, we know, 
learning and wisdom among the Egyptians, for Moses was a 
proficient in it. They were great, even then, in sculpture, in 
the working of fine textile fabrics, in music, and in architec- 
ture, for the knowledge of all these things the Israelites 
brought with them out into the wilderness. Now to what are 
we to attribute their marching thus in the van of science and 
art, if, indeed, they did not stand alone? Can anything be 
more reasonable than to suppose that this too, like their agri- 
culture, was in a manner ‘the gift of the river’? —that their 
attainments were the fruit of their leisure, as their leisure was 
a boon carried down to them upon the waters of the Nile? 

There is in the case of those who are released comparatively 
from toil, and yet are not from other causes sunk in sensuality, 
a tendency to thoughtfulness and speculation. This not un- 
frequently takes the form of plaintive musing on the condition 
of man, all his greatness and all his littleness. Such a strain of 
moralising, the fruit of mental discursiveness joined to con- 
stitutional indolence, breathes throughout the romantic literature 
and the religious mysticism of the East. It found a natural 





1 See Osburn’s ‘Egypt’; Hengstenberg’s ‘Moses and Egypt.’ 
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home in Egypt; she too had her Brahmins and her mystic 
philosophy, bespeaking the meditative tone of the national 
character. Who that has ever read that exquisite creation of 
fancy—that profoundly touching lament over the natural 
condition of humanity, the ‘ Rasselas’ of Johnson, but must 
feel with what propriety the scene of it is laid in the reverie- 
inspiring valley of the Nile? One of the most finished and 
most harmoniously constructed sentences that ever was written, 
thus at once introduces the tale and sums up the moral of 
it: ‘Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, 
‘and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who expect 
‘that age will perform the promises of youth, and that the 
‘ deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow ; 
‘attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. Ras- 
‘selas,’ proceeds the moralist, not unmindful, as it should 
seem, of the influence of Father Nile upon the character of his 
children,—‘ was the fourth son of the mighty monarch within 
‘ whose dominions the father of waters begins his course; whose 
‘bounty pours down streams of plenty, and scatters over the 
‘ world the harvests of Egypt.’ Further on, Rasselas is repre- 
sented as plaintively soliloquizing over the problem of human 
happiness; while one of the chapters is significantly entitled, 
‘The wants of him that wants nothing.’ All this, we say, is 
true to Egyptians, or rather to Nilotic nature; Rasselas is but 
the intensification of the national temperament ; the roi fainéant 
of a musing and meditative, because leisurely, people. 

This same superabundant leisure led the Egyptians in all 
ages to expatiate in the fields of abstract philosophy, as well as 
in those of science. They taught philosophy to the Greeks 
themselves; Pythagoras, and Lycurgus, and Plato, sat at the 
feet of a nation of philosophers, or at any rate of a caste of 
them; men whose names have perished, but whose lessons 
through their means have become immortal. And it was at 
Alexandria in later times that schools of philosophy, Jewish 
and Christian, sprang up; it was from the Arabian writers 
that revived mathematical science was handed on to Europe in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

It may be remarked, indeed, that a very peculiar part has 
been assigned to Egypt in the culture and formation of philo- 
sophy and science. We owe to her, perhaps, neither the 
origination nor the perfecting of anything, but the transmission 
of everything. For it is now pretty well agreed among those 
who have examined the question, that literature and the arts, 
taking their rise in the regions contiguous to the birthplace of 
humanity, in the Caucasian and Indian climes, and thence 
passing into Egypt (whether by way of Abyssinia, or, as seems 
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much more probable, from the north-east,) were finally made 
over to the Greeks. ‘Thus have the three great continents of 
the western hemisphere had others to share in the progress, 
none can say that it has had no need of the others. Asia was 
the cradle of the actor, Africa their school or gymnasium, Europe 
the lists or the theatre for the display of their matured powers. 
What then might not the consequences have been. had the 
Egyptian not known that respite from toil which they owed 
to their marvellous river? would the arts, humanly speaking, 
ever have emerged from their infancy, as not finding in 
Oriental indolence that opportunity for growth and exercise, 
which Egypt, midway between Oriental and Western tem- 
perament, more active than the East, more contemplative than 
the West, happily afforded? And the Nile, we may say, was 
indirectly the means of nurturing them for transplantation in 
due time into the stronger soil of the Grecian intellect, 
whence has sprung up the astonishing growth of modern 
science. 

The mythology of Egypt, once more,—her religious belief 
and worship,—was of a very peculiar character. But this too 
may very reasonably (though of course there are other theories 
on the subject) be traced to the same source, her great river. 
The leading personage in that mythology is Osiris; among 
other things believed of him, was that after his death, by a kind 
of monopoly of metempsychosis, his spirit animated various 
animals, which were on that account worshipped by the 
Egyptians. Of these, the ox was the chief, though the ram 
was also worshipped, and received from the Greeks the name 
of Jupiter-Ammon. Now the rationale of this myth appears to 
be that Osiris is in reality no other than the Nile. The river, 
as the great benefactor, was likely to be conceived of as a deity, 
and accordingly as such had in some places temples of its own; 
and as the source of agricultural and pastoral prosperity, it was 
no less natural that it should be represented as animating in 
a mysterious manner the ox and other chief domestic animals. A 
more eloquent, but manifestly kindred legend of Greece re- 
presented the river Achelous as having contended in the form of 
a bull with Hercules, and as having one of its horns broken off, 
which afterwards being filled by the nymphs with fruit and 
flowers, became the famous cornu copie, or horn of plenty. 
The legend, no doubt, refers to the draining and rendering 
fruitful of the lands bordering on some tributary of the 
Achelous. Taking Osiris, then, as the central figure of 
Egyptian mythology, it would result that the whole structure 
of Egyptian religion was little else than a varied and elaborate 
mode of worshipping their great and godlike benefactor, the Nile. 
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In confirmation of the views which we have expressed thus 
far, we are glad to be able to quote the writer of the article 
‘ Nilus’ in Dr. Smith’s Geographical Dictionary :— 

‘Of all the rivers of the globe known to the Greek and Roman writers, 
the Nile was that which from the remotest periods arrested their liveliest 
curiosity and attention. Its physical phenomena, and the peculiar civilisa- 
tion of the races inhabiting its banks, attracted alike the historian, the 
mathematician, the satirist, and the romance writer. Herodotus and 
Diodorus, Eratosthenes and Strabo, Lucian and Heliodorus, expatiate on 
its marvels ; and as Egypt was the resort of the scientific men of Greece 
in general, the Nile was more accurately surveyed and described than any 
other river of the earth. ; 

‘ The civilisation of all countries is directly influenced by their rivers, and 
in none more so than in Egypt, which has been truly called the gift of the 
Nile. To its stream the land owed not only its peculiar cultivation, but 
its existence also, The limestone which lies under the soil of Egypt, the 
sands which bound it to E, and W., were rendered by the deposits of 
the river fit for the habitation of man. .... The religion, and many of 
the peculiar institutions of Egypt are derived from its river.’ 


But when we speak of the Nile, there are two topics connected 
with it, which at once occur to every one, as interesting beyond 
all others. While the effect produced by the great river upon 
the character or fortunes of the inhabitants of its valley, is a 
matter of past or of merely local importance, the questions of 
its annual overflow, and of its hidden sources, are problems of 
present and permanent interest. These are the two features or 
— of the Nile, which, both in ancient and modern days, 

ave attracted the largest share of attention. Others of much 
interest there doubtless are, such as the cause of the peculiar 
colour and singular fertility of its waters. But these, in reality, 
resolve themselves into the questions of the source and origin of 
the stream. Let us hear, then, how our lively informant, and 
no less intelligent inquirer, Herodotus, states one of these pro- 
blems. He had, we need not say, travelled to Egypt for the very 
purpose of informing himself on this and other subjects. ‘ Now 
‘as to the peculiar phenomena of this river,’ says he, ‘I could 
‘ not find that the priests, or any one else, could tell me anything. 
‘ The point I was particularly anxious about, was as tu the reason 
‘ of the Nile’s beginning to increase from the time of the Summer 
‘ Solstice, and continuing to do so for a hundred days; after 
‘ which it begins to diminish again; so that it is scant of water 
‘during the winter, until midsummer comes round once more. 
‘What I wanted to know, and what nobody could tell me, was 
‘why the Nile should thus do exactly the contrary to all other 
‘rivers.’ Thus foiled in his inquiries on the spot, he failed not, 
however, to make inquiry of the learned at home; and was 
agreeably relieved, as he somewhat mischievously informs his 
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readers, to find that, though the natives were profoundly igno- 
rant on the subject, his own countrymen possessed a fund of 
information respecting it. He, therefore, places their opinions 
on record, though only to dissent from them. One opinion (that 
of Thales the Milesian) was, that the Etesian winds were the 
cause of the swelling of the river, by retarding its progress 
towards the sea. His answer to this was, that very often the 
river overflowed when the Etesian winds were not blowing. 
‘ Besides which,’ he acutely adds, ‘ in that case, all other rivers 
‘running contrary to the direction of the Etesian winds, ought 
‘to overflow similarly ; which they do not.’ It should be said, 
however, in justice to the great Milesian astronomer, that it is 
the opinion of modern scientific men, that the blowing of these 
winds has some considerable effect in augmenting the amount of 
the inundation at the Delta. 

The next opinion which he mentions (that of Hecatzus), he 
rejects as most unscientific, and savouring too much of the mar- 
vellous for his taste. It was, that Oceanus, a sort of sea-like 
river, girdling the circumference of the flat, orbicular world 
above described, flowed into the Nile at this particular period of 
the year. Herodotus had yet to learn, he said, that there was 
such a river, except in the fertile imagination of Homer and the 
poets. The opinion of its existence, however, is so far curious, 
that it in some sense anticipates the phenomenon of the mighty 
tidal wave, which, to the eye of modern science, is ever rolling 
round the earth, and producing every high tide but that of the 
Nile: and that not once a year, but twice a day. 

The third and last view Herodotus has to mention (that of 
Anaxagoras) is, in his opinion, by far the most plausible, yet the 
most certainly and demonstrably wrong. It is, that the river 
was swelled by the melting of the snow in the regions through 
which it flows. ‘ An absurd supposition enough,’ says our some- 
what off-hand philosopher, ‘seeing that it flows from Libya, 
‘ through the midst of Ethiopia, and thence into Egypt: that is, 
‘ from a warm country to a colder. Why, the very winds from 
‘ Ethiopia are warm: how, then, can there be any snow there? 
‘ Then, again,.we all know, that after there has been snow, there 
* must, of necessity, be rain within five days after. Whereas 
‘ there is certainly no rain in these countries: therefore there is 
‘no snow; therefore the Nile does not rise from melted snow. 
‘q.e.D.’ The reader will have observed that the then current 
belief about snow is curiously parallel to our own common 
saying, that three white frosts are commonly followed by rain. 
Of course, the fallacy of his assumption, that a hot country must 
necessarily be free from snow, lay in his not considering (though 
the fact must have been familiar to him) that difference of eleva- 
tion may more than counteract the effects of latitude. Thus, on 
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the two sides of the Himalayas, we have the greatest extremes 
of heat and cold: the livelong summer of the low plains of Hin- 
dostan, and the almost perpetual snow of the table-land of 
Thibet. As to the snow being the cause of the Nile’s overflow, 
there is, doubtless, some truth in it: but it is plain that it will 
not account for the extraordinary degree of it. That rivers 
should rise in snowy mountain ranges is common enough: but 
the Nilotic inundation is almost unique. 

Herodotus has now exhausted his stock of other men’s conjec- 
tures, and proceeds to state his own: and a highly curious one, 
to say the least, it is. ‘If,’ says he, ‘I am asked my opinion 
‘ about it, I will tell you why it is, in my judgment, that the 
‘ Nile is fullest in summer. The fact is, that in the winter 
* season, the sun being driven out of his course by the stormy 
‘ weather, makes for Libya direct.’ That is, to the south and 
west of Egypt. ‘ Well,’ he adds, with amusing naiveté, ‘ that is 
‘ the whole of the matter: for, of course, whatever country this 
‘ luminary happens to be nearest to, and most vertically above 
‘ it, that country will suffer from dearth of water, and its rivers 
‘ will diminish in volume.’ Perceiving, however, on second 
thoughts, the necessity of being a little more explicit, he deve- 
lops his theory as follows:—‘ When the sun gets into those 
‘ Libyan parts, seeing that it is naturally a warm and genial 
‘ country, undisturbed by any chilling winds’—(the reader will 
see the importance of bearing in mind the Herodotean views 
about the sun, above stated) —‘ of course he produces the same 
‘kind of effect there in winter as he does in summer in the 
* countries which then lie beneath him in his regular course in 
‘the mid-heavens. That is, he attracts the water to him, espe- 
‘ cially from the parts nearest to him: and then, by the action 
‘ of the winds, it is dissipated, and passes away in vapour. Not 
‘that the sun,’ he adds, ‘parts with all the water in this 
‘manner: for, of course, he keeps some for his own use:’ allud- 
ing slily, perhaps, to another curious popular belief of the day, 
which he did not care to call openly in question, that the sun 
subsisted by drinking up water and vapours. ‘ As, then,’ to 
complete his account of the phenomenon, ‘the stormy weather 
‘abates, the sun gets back again into his old course in the 
‘ heavens, and by his presence absorbs the water of the other 
* rivers of the world: from which cause, added to the cessation 
‘ of the rains of winter, these rivers diminish in volume in the 
‘ summer months: whereas it is in winter that the Nile, having 
‘no rains at any time, and yielding his maximum quota of 
‘ vapours to the sun at that time, suffers diminution accordingly. 
‘ In this manner,’ he concludes, ‘1 conceive the sun to be the 
* cause of this phenomenon.’ 

But he adds a curiously characteristic illustration of his 
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theory. ‘Let us suppose,’ he says, ‘that the quarters of the 
‘heavens, from which the winds blow, were to change places—so 
‘ that that which is now called the north wind, and is essentially 
‘cold and stormy, were to blow from the south, and vice versé, 
‘ In that case, the sun, driven by the now stormy south wind to 
‘the upper parts of Europe, would have precisely the same effect 
‘upon the Danube, Europe’s great river, as it now has upon 
‘ Africa’s great river, the Nile.’ Bearing in mind that, for a 
reason before mentioned, Herodotus assigned to the Nile a 
course parallel in all respects to that of the Danube, this illus- 
tration is thoroughly to the point, and sets our author’s meaning 
in the clearest light. 

Such then is the theory of Herodotus as to the annual over- 
flow of the Nile. And the first remark which it is obvious to 
make upon it is, that we have here, in full operation, the ancient 
cosmical and physical views to which attention was drawn in the 
early part of this article. We have the flat table of the earth; 
we have the sun performing his daily semicircular course above 
it; we find him affected by, rather than affecting, the tempera- 
ture and the weather. We see his feeble and weather-beaten 
globe disturbed and beaten about, like the merest fire-balloon, 
by the storms of winter. And we find the notion of balancing 
and compensation between the two hemicircles of the orbis ter- 
rarum manifestly forming the basis of a parallel between the 
Nile and the Danube. 

We remark, next, that Herodotus is singularly correct in his 
description of the phenomenon which he professes to account 
for. This is especially true of the number of days assigned to 
the inundation; which he reckons at about one hundred. For 
it is found by observation that the swelling commences early in 
July, reaches its greatest height towards the end of September, 
and then remains stationary for about fourteen days, when the 
decrease begins. Giving thirty days to each of the three 
months of July, August, and September, and adding the fourteen 
stationary days, we have as nearly as possible the ‘hundred 
days’ of Herodotus; and these, too, measured from the solstice, 
or a little after it. 

Another very remarkable feature in his solution of the phe- 
nomenon is that, according to it, the annual alteration in the 
condition of the Nile is to be viewed in the light of a decrease, 
not of an increase, of its proper volume.' The normal condi- 





’ The commentators have not realized this; and in consequence do not ore | 
understand the solution offered by Herodotus. Thus the writer already quoted, 
in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, says that ‘ Herodotus suggested that the vertical position 
‘ of the sun in winter reduced the waters of Southern Libya to the lowest ebb. 
‘ But this hypothesis kept out of sight (?) their overflow in the summer.’ _ 
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tion of the river, he conceives, its proper and natural state, is 
that it should fill the Nile valley all the year round. And this 
it would do, he considers, if the sun would allow it. But that 
meddling, or rather that hapless, luminary, constrained to make 
an annual winter incursion into the southern parts, becomes a 
great ‘disturbing force.’ He inflicts, malgré lui, on the river 
a diminution of water as the winter draws on; and it is not till 
the summer solstice that the stream begins to recover itself, 
and to fill the Nile valley in the manner natural to it. What- 
ever be thought of the correctness of this view, the acuteness 
of it will hardly be called in question; he who framed it must 
first have pondered well the problem that lay before him. 

And now, after all, was Herodotus altogether so wide of the 
mark in his opinion, or conjecture, as to the cause of the over- 
flow of the Nile? Paradoxical as it may seem to say so, we 
venture to affirm that he was not ; modern research and science 
being the judges. Not, of course, but that as to the secondary 
causes he is palpably wrong. ‘The nature of the sun’s action in 
the matter, he misconceives altogether. But as to the primary 
cause of the overflow—the power or influence which ultimately 
produces the phenomenon to be accounted for, he is perfectly 
right in making it to be no other than the sun. ‘ And so, I take 
it,’ says he, ‘the cause of these things is the sun.’ The 
genuine natural philosopher comes out here. He _ perceives 
that the time of occurrence of the overflow coincides with a 
particular and remarkable point in the sun’s apparent motion ; 
viz. with the solstice; extending from March to about the 
equinox. Here was something to go upon. This could hardly 
be accidental. The sun was somehow at the bottom of it. The 
intermediate agencies he might and did err about. But, as to 
the main cause, he felt sure that he could scarcely be mistaken. 
It was a thousand to one that the sun’s motions and the 
Nile’s overflow stood to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

Modern science, we repeat, is entirely with him in this. For 
it is now agreed that, whatever other causes may swell the 
stream of the Nile, it is to the tropical rains that the phenomenon 
is mainly and supremely due. These rains falling upon the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia in May, occasion the rise of all rivers flowing 
to the northward. But what is the cause of the tropical rains 
themselves ? 

‘ As the sun in his progress from the equator to the tropic of 
* Cancer becomes successively vertical over points north of the 
* equator, the air is heated and rarefied, and the cold currents set 
‘in from the Mediterranean to restore the equilibrium. They 
‘pass over the heated plains of Egypt; but as soon as they 
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‘reach the lofty mountains of Abyssinia, they descend in 
‘torrents of rain..... In the last days of June, or at the 
‘beginning of July, the rise is visible in Egypt.’ 

Herodotus, then, was not only right in attributing the over- 
flow to the sun in a general way, but also in connecting it with 
the sun’s verticality of position at a particular time of the 
year. Only, curiously enough, the effect of that verticality is 
to produce the summer tnundation, and not, as he thought, the 
winter decrease. 

All things considered, it must be admitted that Herodotus 
accomplished great things in the department of physical science ; 
not least by his stubborn adherence to inductive reasoning, 
in reference to the Nilotic inundations. Whatever may become 
of the story of his appeal to all Greece, at the Olympic games, 
for the truths of his history, he has manifestly in these 
physical speculations appealed to a more scientific and better- 
informed age than his own. Kepler said he was well content 
to wait a hundred years for readers and disciples of his planetary 
discoveries, ‘since it had pleased the Almighty to wait six 
thousand for an interpreter.’ Herodotus, in a similar spirit, has 
appealed to the august Panhellenic tribunal which Science has 
erected for herself, in these later days, on the basis of observed 
phenomena; and by itsaward has achieved a crown for which 
Greece had no name. 

Though in truth—to turn to the only remaining topic of this 
paper—even modern Science herself is scarcely less at fault 
than Herodotus himself, in the endeavour to pronounce magis- 
terially upon the entire causes of the Nile’s inundation. In 
order to do this, she must first solve another question, which as 
yet has baffled even her spirit of research and inquiry. She 
must lay down the entire cause, and fix the true sources of the 
great river. But on this point she has little to add to the 
prudent and withal quaint language in which Herodotus de- 
livered himself on the subject. ‘ ‘Touching the sources of the 
‘ Nile,’ he says, ‘it never was my hap to light upon anybody, 
‘ Egyptian, 5 Mind or Greek, that even professed to know 
‘much about it.—Oh! by the way,’ he adds, as recalling some- 
thing he had scarcely paid any attention to at the time, ‘there 
‘was one good man, now I think of it, in Egypt, at a place 
‘called Sais, if my memory serves me, a sort of scribe he was, 
‘or a keeper of the treasures in a certain temple. Well, he 
‘made as though he knew all about it; though, to tell you the 
‘truth, I think he must have been joking all the while. He 
‘had a queer story, I remember, about two mountains with 
‘sharp peaks to them, somewhere near the city of Elephants, 
‘one called Krophi, and the other Mophi. The sources of the 
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‘ Nile, he made out, were certain bottomless holes in the middle 
‘of these two mountains, and that half the water ran north 
‘towards Egypt, and half south towards Ethiopia.’ This story 
about Krophi and Mophi has been a standing joke against 
Herodotus ever since the revival of learning. But there is 
reason for saying, that, in however bizarre a form, it sums up, 
and pretty correctly, all that we know about the matter even 
at this day. It is first of all worth observing that in modern 
copies, and therefore no doubt in ancient Egyptian, Kropht 
signifies good, and Mophi evil, as Champollion has pointed out. 
The legend, then, embodies a moral, more Egyptiaco, to the 
effect that the Nile, like all other earthly things, had its element 
of evil as well as of good for those who come under its in- 
fluence; bestowing, together with the blessings of plenty and 
leisure, incentives to idleness and superstition. 

But the value of the story, weighed in the scientific balance, 
is, first, that it points distinctly to a twofold source for the Nile; 
and, second, that it ascribes to it a course én the south not in- 
ferior in length to that which it pursues through Abyssinia and 
in Egypt. Now, in these two particulars is summed up, we 
repeat, all that we know from modern observation of the 
sources and the course of the Nile. 1. It is true that Bruce, 
with the older school of African travellers, concluded too hastily 
that he had found the veritable Krophi and Mophi not far 
from Geesh in Abyssinia, in two mountains named Aformascha 
and Litchambara, between whom he placed the genuine and 
sole sources of the Nile. Subsequent discoveries reveal to us 
that his ‘ Nile’ was only the Blue Nile, a western confluent, 
meeting the eastern or White Nile at Khartum in Sennaar. 
But this is only a fuller confirmation of the quaint legend of 
the man of Sais, as far as ‘concerns the fact of the Nilotic 
sources being twofold. 

2. But the most recent investigations further demonstrate, 
—not indeed that the Nile flows southward, but—that it proceeds 
from some point far south not yet ascertained. In the first 
place, the old supposition that the Gebel Kumra, or Mountains 
of the Moon, presented an insuperable obstacle to the Nile’s 
proceeding from the regions south of Abyssinia, turns out to be 
a mistake. The river certainly penetrates the regions in which 
those somewhat apocryphal mountains are commonly located. 
It appears from the ‘ Transactions of the Geographical Society,’ 
that one party of travellers have followed from the south the 
course of a river conceived to take its rise somewhere about the 
tenth degree of south latitude, as far as the lofty mountain of 
Kilimandjaro, said to be 22,000 feet in height. Ascending the 
lower ridges of this mountain they saw the river stretching 
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away to the northward, as far as eye could reach. Another 
party is said to have traced the White Nile from the north, to 
within four degrees of the equator. And there is every reason 
for believing that the southern and northern streams are parts 
of the same river. It is true that some later explorations from 
the northward (lately commented on in the Revue des deux 
Mondes) tend so far to throw doubt on the subject, that they 
represent the White Nile as becoming all but lost in a morass. 
But this may be only an accidental diffusion of its waters. 

If, then, the former account, and the conclusions drawn from 
it, may be trusted, it follows that the Nile must be placed, in 
owe of length, at the head of all the rivers in the world. The 

ississippt and the Amazon are but rivulets compared to it. 
The largest of these rivers does not traverse more than twenty 
degrees, or about 1,400 miles. The explored course of the 
Nile is upwards of twenty-five degrees, aerial measure; and is 
probably thirty-five or forty degrees, or near 3,000 miles. 

It is remarkable that Dr. Livingstone has contributed nothing, 
we believe, towards the elucidation of Nilotic questions, beyond 
the suggestion that the peculiar form of the interior of 
Africa, being that of a depressed plateau, would be likely to 
contribute in the case of the Zambese and other African rivers 
to the phenomenon of a yearly inundation. 

‘We cannot conclude better than in the words of Mr. 
Hamilton, in the work named at the head of this article. 


‘ Foutem querere Nili has, for more than two thousand years, signified 
to attempt the impossible; but modern science and enterprise have over- 
come greater difficulties, and it may be fairly hoped that the Nile will not 
for many years longer continue the opprobrium of geography. It is nearly 
three thousand years since Homer sang of the descent of the Nile from 
heaven. Fifteen centuries later, Claudian celebrated the unviolated secret 
which surrounds its sources. 


Secreto de fonte cadens, qui semper inani 

Queerendus ratione latet: nec contigit ulli 

Hoc vidisse caput. Fertur sine teste creatus 

Flumina profundens alieni conscia cceli. 
The problem is still unsolved ; but it is not (?) rash to say that it is no 
longer unsolvable. If I have no longer the hope of myself realising a 
long cherished day-dream, I cannot doubt that the poet's exhortation will 
soon be responded to by one more fortunate than myself. 

Ite per ardentem Libyam ; superate vapores 

Solis, et arcanos Nili deprendite fontes.’ 
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NOTICES. 


Mr. R. H. Baynes, of S, Paul’s, Whitechapel, is perfectly convinced of 
several things,—viz. that there are already too many Hymn Books in 
existence,—so he publishes another, ‘ Hymns for the Public Worship of 
the Church’ (Heylin); and that the three faults in every modern col- 
lection of Hymns are: 1. ‘ That too many Hymns are collected :’ so 
Mr. Baynes gives us only 400. 2. ‘ That the extant collections contain 
many poor, unworthy, and unpoetical verses:’ so Mr, Baynes prints such 
stuff as this :— 

‘ Ere another Sabbath close, 
Ere again we seek repose, 
Lord, our song ascends to Thee, 
At Thy feet we bow the knee.’ 


3. ‘That too many Hymns of a private and personal character are 
introduced: expressions of individual experience are seldom suitable for 
public worship,’ A very sound observation, which Mr. Baynes illustrates 
by printing for the use of his flock, ‘When I can read my title clear,’ 
(which, we are sorry to say, was sung at the late Special Services in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral,) ‘ What sinners value I resign,’ and ‘ I’m not ashamed 
to own the Lord.’ 


‘ The Life of Dr. Bunting’ (Longman), the late patriarch of Methodism, 
is not an uninteresting book. Its subject was a person of large admi- 
nistrative capacity, regulated zeal, and one who displayed that amount of 
self-reliance and self-respect which enabled him to seize and hold an influ- 
ence which was only second to that of the founder of the Wesleyan body. 
Only the first volume of this biography has appeared, and, as far as its 
literature goes, it does greater credit to the filial piety than to the 
technical skill of Mr. Percival Bunting. We say this, bearing in mind 
some lamentable efforts at fine writing, some unnecessary reflections on 
Church principles, with which Mr. Bunting has nothing to do, ‘and the 
mistake of attributing to a lately deceased preacher a joke (p.'73) about 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, which is as old as the hills. A testimony to the 
value set by Dr. Bunting and other serious minds on the Prayer-Book, 
is worth some attention to those who are on the look-out for extraneous 
testimonies, We can scarcely say that we are disappointed with the 
scantiness of Dr, Bunting’s theological stature as displayed in some 
fragments of his remains, but they show great business powers. This 
was his strength: and it is said that as long as the traditions of his 
firm rule and energetic mind survive, Wesleyanism is not likely to lose 
the stamp of individuality impressed upon it. But we can‘well sympathize 
with the trials to which such a temper as Dr. Bunting’s must have 
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had to submit in attempting to reduce to order the tumultuary elements of 
the system which he had to coerce, 


‘The Lectures of Mr. Charles Marriott,’—é paxapirns,—(J. H. Parker,) 
on the Epistle to the Romans, delivered in S, Mary’s, Oxford, to his 
parishioners, forms a pleasant memorial of a beautiful and useful life. 
There is to casual readers an air of constraint if not of coldness in them, 
which is, however, constantly lighted up by the inner fires of love and 
deep experience. Characteristic of the man, they can only be rightly 
appreciated by those who knew him: but their external value is as a 
specimen of what is too rare, a continuous homiletic exposition. And in 
this way they present a fine contrast to the flimsy sermons of the day, 
especially those preached at Special Services, which are not, as in the 
diocese of Oxford, directed and condensed to a single point of practice or 
doctrine, but which usually affect to give the whole Christian scheme in all 
its bearings, on all sorts and conditions of spiritual attainments, in the 
one accredited forty minutes of display and emptiness. 


Miss Sewell has gifts which especially suit her for picturesque and rapid 
description, Her ‘ History of the Early Church’ (Longman) is exactly 
the sort of book which is stimulating in the right direction. It does not 
pretend either to criticism or completeness; but it is a series of pictures, 
carefully drawn, which on the whole convey a good and fair notion of the 
inner life of early Christianity: what perhaps is most wanting is an 
adequate appreciation of the surrounding heathenism, and—which however 
in a manual of this kind would have been out of place—an intimation of 
the incidence of external bias of thought on the progress of doctrine. We 
know of no, book which is likely to do more in the way of instructing 
young persons on this subject; and while the writer acknowledges that 
she has compiled largely, we must add that she has woven skilfully, 


Mr. J. Davies Mereweather has published an extremely interesting book : 
‘The Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia and Tasmania’ 
(Hatchard). We do not quite understand how it was that, with such rare 
gifts and energy for the work, he is not still in that noble mission-field. 
There is, perhaps, a slight element of instability in the writer's character, 
which, however, renders him a very genial companion. He enters into all 
sorts of scenes with evident relish, and as his experience was varied, 
his descriptions, like his career, have a free and roving aspect, 


We have omitted to notice, at the time of its appearance, a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘ Free Theological Inquiry the Duty of the Laity. By a Lay Member 
of the Church of England’ (Williams & Norgate). The authorship is, we 
understand, known in Edinburgh. It appears to be a recommendation to 
the laity to study for themselves the works of Mr. Jowett, Dr. Davidson, 
Dr. Donaldson, Meyer, De Wette, and so forth. If any of our lay brethren 
do esteem it their duty to enter upon such a course of reading, we will 
venture to remind them of two things, of which no hint is imparted in this 
pamphlet, Firstly, that it may be well to look also at some commentaries 
on Holy Scripture, such as those of Mr. Ellicott, which proceed on a 
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different principle from the above-named works, or at comments on Mr. 
Jowett’s publications, like the two sermons of Dr. Pusey, or the tract of 
Mr. Davies. Secondly, that philology, though most useful in its place, is not 
the sole nor always even the chief key to the attainment of the mind of 
the Spirit. We only wish we had room on this last point to insert the 
warning of such a man as Dr. Mill, given at Cambridge on November 26, 
1848, in asermon called ‘The Old Paths.’ ‘ We are only deluding ourselves,’ 
said that really profound thinker, ‘if we expect a single one of those articles 
* which constitute the Catholic Faith of Christ’s Church to be disturbed or 
* substantially affected by critical skill.’ As for being jealous of laymen if 
they will pray, as well as study, we cannot forget what the Church of our 
own age and country owes to laymen, nor that the list of Christian Apolo- 
gists in the earliest ages includes the names of S. Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, Minucius Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius, who were all of the laity. 
Other points suggested by this well-toned, but, as we think, mistaken 
author, must be deferred until they come under our notice in some other 
way. 


A volume of ‘ Essays, by Mr. Henry Constable ’ (Longman), suggests to us 
a collection of rejected Review articles. We may be wrong in this suspicion 
of their origin, but they deserve this fate. Weak, wrong, and presumptuous, 
they are just what we should conceive editors would reject. For example, 
Mr. Constable affirms the three forms of absolution used in the Church of 
England to ‘ mean all one thing.’ If by this he means that they are identical, 
we can only inquire whether he thinks that the form of absolution in the old 
unreformed English Service, verbally the same with that in our Visitation of 
the Sick—translated, that is, from the old Manual—had the same object, and 
therefore sense, and therefore is identical with any form drawn up by those 
possessed of the religious bias of the reformers and compilers of the book of 
1552. It is undeniable that we have two forms, and that these forms express 
phases of doctrine totally different : we do not say that they are not recon- 
cilable: but we do say that they are not the same thing. The one is a 
sacramental form: the other is what the American Church very properly 
describes it, ‘a declaration,’ &c, Each has its purpose; we are not setting 
one above or below the other: but an essayist who cannot see this writes 
an octavo volume of Essays to little purpose. 


A second series of ‘ Twelve Sermons, translated from the Quaresimale of 
P. Paolo Segneri’ (Masters). Wecan only repeat the high commendation 
we paid to the first volume: and we thank Mr. Ford for the pains he has 
taken with this work. It will be borne in mind that we never recommended 
the English clergy to preach these sermons: but we do say that they will 
do much to teach our popular preachers how to preach. 


It is seldom that we can specify a single Sermon as remarkable, but one 
by Mr. H. W. Burrows,—an occasional one,—‘ The Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God’ (J. H. Parker), preached for a local object, is remarkable 
as combining with much depth of thought and dignity of style the utmost 


plainness and simplicity of language. Mr, Burrows is a very original 
preacher. 
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Dean Newland has a fine subject in the ‘ Life of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, Antonio de Dominis’ (J. H. Parker), but he has not 
lived up to his opportunities, The narrative is confused and tautological, 
and the great problem of the sincerity of De Dominis is left exactly where 
it was. No atiempt has been made to discover anything, either at Rome 
or in England, which would throw light upon the general character of the 
subject of the biography. We ask for new materials, which Dr. Newland’s 
volume does not supply; and instead of a clear, consistent, and historical 
statement, the story goes backwards and forwards, interspersed with prosy 
moralizings instead of facts, and with very obvious reflections in the place 
of documents. 


Anything which comes from the pen of the Rev. Ernest Hawkins must be 
received with respect by those who are acquainted with—and who is not 
acquainted with?—his long and self-denying labours in the cause of our 
Colonial Missions. Already his ‘ Manualof Prayers and Hymns’ has reached 
a sixth, and his ‘ Household Psalms, Lessons,’ &c. a third edition. A second 
edition of his ‘ Explanatory Notes on the Book of Psalms, as used in the 
Daily Service,’ (Bell and Daldy,) is now before us, ‘The design of this work is 
very simple: it is to give the Prayer-Book Version of Psalms, as arranged 
for daily use in Church, with brief verbal explanations of such expressions 
and allusions as may present difficulties to simple readers, and correct 
translations of passages in which the Prayer-Book Version does not cor- 
rectly represent the original Hebrew. There are also notices of the cir- 
cumstances under which it is supposed each Psalm was originally composed, 
and of the historical references in it, The notes are models of conciseness 
and perspicuity; and fulfil their intention of clearly indicating the literal 
meaning of the words of the Psalms. We should be glad to see a 
further work, like this in compactness, brevity, and clearness, suggesting 
the Christian (i.e. the true) sense of the Psalms as they are to us, the 
language of prayer and praise, Mr, Hawkins’ present work designedly 
abstains from entering on this subject, which yet we conceive it is most 
necessary should be brought out, in order to assist Church people in the 
devotional use of the Psalter. This second edition is so great an enlarge- 
ment of the former one as to be almost a new work. 


The Bishop of Nelson’s monograph—he modestly styles it a ‘Sketch’ 
—of the ‘ Life of Walter de Merton’ (J. W. Parker), is quite a model of 
skill in the way of pointing out the sources of history. It does not pretend 
to completeness, but is planned rather as a guide to future explorers in 
archeology. The skilful and touching way in which Bishop Hobhouse 
connects his new duties with the Founder’s intentions in his preface, is 
striking. 


We have to recommend to all our readers to support the Marriage Law 
Defence Association. To speak in the language of an advertisement: the 
Office is in Parliament Street, Mr. W.M. Trollope is the Secretary; the 
subscription is small, and the mere money’s worth is gained in the 
publications of the Society. The object is to circulate tracts and appeals, 
and, in a word, to do for a good object what money and zeal are doing in 
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a bad cause. To resist, both in Parliament and by petitions, argument, 
and agitation, the attempt to legalize Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, is a large and difficult work. This work the Association undertakes, 
and it can only be conducted by an organization large, and influential, 
and active like the present. A considerable number of publications has 
already been issued, and we trust that Churchmen will avail themselves of 
the interval which must elapse before Lord Bury’s Bill, now, we suppose, 
to be backed by Government influence, can reach the House of Lords. 


There are certain dishes in good cookery called surprises. The joke is 
to give flesh disguised as fowl, and beef and lamb changing places in form. 
Something like this ingenious fooling has been practised by the writer of 
‘ Efficient Church Extension immediately possible, by a Layman’ (Islip). 
It is a very clever reductio ad absurdum of the admissions of the Evangelical 
party, and it proves that on their principles neither Church nor ministry 
is in the least degree required. The whole tract is so cleverly done that 
we must state that we read two or three pages before we saw the latent 
irony. We have not seen this tract noticed, bnt the argument is no con- 
temptible one, 


‘The London Poor and the Inequality of the Rates, by an East-End 
Incumbent’ (Rymer). We know that this argument is specious, but it 
resolves itself into a much higher one. It is unquestionable that the 
pressure of the poor-rate on poor parishes is very great, and the burthen 
of the poor on rich parishes is very slight. Why not equalize them, and 
make the rich pay for the poor? Can anything be more fair, or easy, or 
righteous? Only the solution suggests, why should you stop here? 
Why not make--for here is the essence of the thing—the rich individual 
divide his income with the poor individual, as well as make the rich and 
poor parishes contribute to a common fund? If there is no reason in one 
case there is not in another; except just this, that in either case the very 
existence of property is at stake. We must be aware of these subtler 
forms of what is neither more nor less than disguised Socialism; and there 
are indications, not the least of our alarming symptoms, that even in the 
Clergy are at work principles which in practice would be identical with 
those of Communism. 


‘The Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society ’ (Longman), on the 
other hand, presents an admirable contrast, both in feeling and principle, 
to those methods of dealing with the poor which, as in the last-named 
pamphlet, seem, though perhaps unintentionally, to suggest, that every 
poor man is,’ ipso facto, wronged and insulted by the mere existence of his 
richer brethren. 


‘The Monthly Offertory’ (J. W. Parker), by Mr. S. John Tyrwhitt, of 
S. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, is a very good sermon, But why not a 
Weekly Offertory ? 


If Mr. Beckett Denison were not so extremely pert—the word is 
offensive, but we can find no other which suits his particular mode of 
thinking, or at least of writing—we should say that he would be a 
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very useful writer: and among his occasional contributions to the lite- 
rature of art, his ‘ Lecture on the dissatisfaction felt with Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ delivered at the Royal Institution, (J, W. Parker,) would hold a 
distinguished place ; but its good is marred by egotism, and a defiance of 
every other judgment and intolerance of any other opinion than his own. 


Mr. Cecil Wray, in his able sermon, ‘The Jew admitted to the Chris- 
tian Parliament’ (J. W. Parker), declines to entertain the question of the 
actual relations of Church and State. But he assumes a good deal when he 
attaches the epithet Christian to the Parliament. We own that here we have 
a difficulty ; we do not think that the admission of Jews un-christianized 
the State, but it is only by a euphemism that the Parliament has for some 
time been called Christian; it has long been de-christianized. However, 
we can give high praise to the vigour and soundness of the preacher, 


* Conversations on the Catechism’ (Mozley). Assuming the form of this 
production, which is open to question,—the dialogue form having this diffi- 
culty, that it is either read exclusively, to the great danger of the substance 
of the book, or that it is disregarded altogether, and in either case its use 
being hard to see,—we can recommend without hesitation these two 
volumes, as a really sound and complete exposition of doctrine. It is 
almost superfluous to observe, that it displays Miss Yonge’s usual 
cleverness and spirit. 


A little periodical,—it is in the shape of a Quarterly, and costs only a 
penny, the very nadir of these ambitious publications,—the ‘ Home Mission 
Field’ (Rivingtons), has been undertaken by the energetic Secretary of the 
Additional Curates Society, Wedesire to urge on our readers to help this 
good work. 


‘Pictures of the Heavens’ (Mozley) is really one of the cleverest and 
most comprehensive manuals of popular Astronomy extant. We believe 
that its use in families and schools may be made most instructive, and 
while written in a religious spirit, it is also attractive in style, 


‘The Healing Art the Right Hand of the Church,’ by Therapeutes 
(Edinburgh: Sutherland), is a thoughtful and important book. It calls 
attention not only to the necessity which is incumbent on the clergy of 
learning something of the art of medicine, but it deals with the serious 
question of the actual connexion of disease with moral and spiritual con- 
siderations, and of the power given by the Author of nature over nature 
in a supernatural dispensation, This is traced historically and treated prac- 
tically, and illustrated with some instructive authorities. Few books of 
the day deserve a more thoughtful consideration. 


‘ Lenten Meditations’ (Masters), by Mr. S. C. Malan, is a very curious, 
as well as deeply devotional book. It is beautifully printed, it is highly 
religious, it is inscribed with the name of a great scholar, and dedicated to 
the memory of a noble son of the Church of England, and it is a transla- 
tion, for the most part, of a Russian commentary on a prayer of S. Ephraem. 
It is difficult to conceive anything which would more forcibly or beauti- 
fully bring out both the catholic character and the power of assimilation 
in our own communion. 
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Dean Trench’s ‘ Select Glossary’ (J. W. Parker), besides being a valuable 
contribution to scientific philology, is as interesting as a novel, The 
writer’s literature, and good taste, and good feeling, are alike conspicuous 
in it. We subjoin two or three articles, which will be found more par- 
ticularly interesting to our readers. We premise a note of our own. ‘ Boot,’ 
p. 23, was applied to the side portion of a carriage, simply because it was 
a leathern conveyance; it may be seen in the Lord Mayor's state coach, 
where the chaplain and sword-bearer are stowed, sideways and crab fashion, 
in ‘ the boot.’ 


‘By AND By. Now a future more or less remote from the actual pre- 
‘sent; but when our Version of the Bible was made, the nearest possible 
‘futnre, The inveterate procrastination of men has put “by and by” 
‘farther and farther off. Already in Barrow’s time it had acquired its 
‘present meaning. 

‘“ And some counselled the Archbishop to burn me dy and by, and some 
‘other counselled him to drown me in the sea, for it is near hand there,”— 
‘ Foxe, Book of Martyrs; Examination of William Thorpe. 

** Give me dy and by [é£avrijs] in a charger the head of John the Bap- 
‘ tist."—Mark vi. 25. Authorised Version. 

‘“These things must first come to pass; but the end is not dy and by 
‘[evO€ws |.”—Luke xxi. 9. Authorised Version. 

‘When Demophantus fell to the ground, his soldiers fled by and by 
* [evOvs Epvyov] upon it.”—North, Plutarch’s Lives, p. 303, 

‘FIRMAMENT. We now use “ firmament” only for that portion of the 
* sky on all sides visible above the horizon, having gotten this application 
‘of the word from the Vulgate (Gen. i. 6), or at any rate from the Church 
‘Latin (‘‘firmamertum ceeleste,” Tertullian, De Bapt. iii.), as that had 
‘derived it from the Septuagint. This by crepéwpa had sought to express 
‘the firmness and stability of the sky-tent, which phenomenally (and 
‘Scripture for the most part speaks phenomenally) is drawn over the 
‘ earth ; and to reproduce the force of the original Hebrew word,—in which, 
‘however, there is rather the notion of expansion than of firmness (see 
‘H. More, Defence of Cabbala, p. 60). But besides this use of “ firmament,” 
‘totally strange to the classical “ firmamentum,” being derived to us from 
‘ the ecclesiastical employment of the word, there is also an occasional use 
‘of it by the scholarly writers of the seventeenth century in the original 
‘classical sense, as generally that which makes strong or confirms. 

‘“ T thought it good to make a strong head or bank to rule and guide the 
‘course of the waters; by setting down this position or firmament, namely, 
‘that all knowledge is to be limited by religion, and to be referred to use 
‘and action.”—Bacon, Of the Interpretation of Nature. 

‘ “ Custom is the sanction, or the firmament of the law.”—J. Taylor, Apples 
of Sodom.’ 

‘Lewp, Lewpness. There are three distinct stages in the meaning of the 
‘ word “lewd ;” of these it has entirely overlived two, and survives only in 
‘the third, namely, in that of wanton or lascivious. Without discussing 
‘here its etymology or its exact relation to “lay,” it is sufficient to observe, 
‘that,/as “lay,” it was often used in the sense of ignorant, or rather 
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‘unlearned. Next, according to the proud saying of the Pharisees, “This 
‘people who knoweth not the law are cursed ” (Jo/z vii. 49), and on the 
‘assumption, which would have its truth, that those untaught in the 
‘doctrines,"would be unexercised in the practices, of Christianity, it came 
‘ to signify vicious, though without designating one vice more than others, 
‘While in its present and third stage, it has, like so many other words, 
‘retired from this general designation of all vices, to express one of the 
‘more frequent, alone, 
, ‘“Archa Dei in the olde law Levytes it kepte; 
‘ Had never /ewed men leve to leggen honde on that cheste.” 
Piers Ploughman, 7668. 
** Foras moche as the curatis ben often so Jewed, that thei understonden 
‘not bookis of Latyn for to teche the peple, it is spedful not only to the 
‘lewed peple, but also to the /ewed curatis, to have bookis in Englisch 
‘of needful loore to the lewed peple.”—Wycliffe MSS. p. 5. 


‘ “ Of sondry doutes thus they jangle and trete, 
‘As lewed people demen comunly 
‘ Of thinges that ben made more subtilly 
‘Than_they can in hir /ewednesse comprehend.” 
Chaucer, The Squieres Tale. 


‘“ Neither was it Christ’s intention that there should be any thing in it 
‘(the Lord’s Prayer] dark or far from our capacity, specially since it 
belongeth equally to all, and is as necessary for the Jed as the learned.”— 
A Short Catechism, 1553. 

«« Tf it were a matter of wrong or wicked /lewdness [jadioipynua)l, O ye 
‘Jews, reason would that I should bear with you.”—Acts xviii. 14 
‘ Authorised Version.’ 


‘ NEPHEW. Restrained in our present use to the son of a brother or a sister ; 
‘but formerly of much laxer use, a grandson, or even a remoter lineal 
‘descendant. ‘Nephew ” in fact has undergone exactly the same change 
‘ of meaning that “nepos” in Latin underwent ; which in the Augustan 
‘ age meaning grandson, in the post-Augustan acquired the signification of 
‘ “ nephew ” in our present acceptation of that word. 

« «The warts, black moles, spots and freckles of fathers, not appearing at 
‘all upon their own children’s skin, begin afterwards to put forth and 
‘show themselves in their zephews, to wit, the children of their sons and 
‘ daughters.”—Holland, Plutarch’s Morals, p. 555. 

‘ “ With what intent they [the apocryphal books] were first published, 
‘ those words of the zephew of Jesus do plainly enough signify : After that 
‘ my grandfather Jesus had given himself +o the reading of the law and the 
‘ prophets, he purposed also to write something pertaining to learning and 
‘ wisdom.”—Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. ¢, 20. 

‘ “If any widow have children or xephews [éxyova], let them learn first to 
‘ show piety at home, and to requite their parents.”—1 Zim. v. 4. Autho- 
‘ rised Version.’ 


‘Person. We have forfeited the full force of the statement, “ God is no 
‘ respecter of persons ;"’ from the fact that ‘‘ person” does not mean for us 
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‘ now all that it once meant. “ Person,” from “ persona,” the mask con- 
‘ stantly worn by the actor of antiquity, is by natural transfer the part or 
‘ role in the play which each sustains, as mpocwmoyv is in Greek. In the 
‘ great tragi-comedy of life each sustains a “ person ;" one that of a king, 
‘another that of a hind; one must play Dives, another Lazarus. This 
*“ person” God, for whom the question is not, what “person” each 
‘ sustains, but how he sustains it, does not regard. 
‘ “ King. What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
‘ The immediate heir of England! was this easy? 
‘ May this be washed in Lethe, and forgotten ? 
* Chief Justice. I then did use the person of your father ; 
‘ The image of his power lay then in me.” 
‘ Shakespeare, 2 Heury IV. Act v. Sc. 2. 
‘ « Cesar also is brought in byJulian attributing to himself the honour 
‘(if it were at all an honour to that person which he sustained) of being 
‘the first that left his ship and took land”’—Milton, The History of 
* England, b. ii. 
‘« Certain it is, that no man can long put on a person and act a part but 
‘ his evil manners will peep through the corners of his white robe, and God 
‘ will bring a hypocrite tc shame even in the eyes of men.”—J. Taylor, 
‘ Apples of Sodom.’ 


‘THOUGHT. Many, as they read or hear in our English Bible these 
‘ words of our Lord, “Take no thought for your life” (Matt. vi. 25), are 
‘ perplexed, for they cannot help thinking that there is some exaggeration 
‘ in them, that He is urging here something which is impossible, and which, 
‘ if possible, would not be desirable, but a forfeiting of the true dignity of 
‘man. Or perhaps, if they are able to compare the English with the Greek, 
‘ they blame our Translators for having given an emphasis to the precept 
‘ which it did not possess in the original. But neither is the fact. “ Thought” 
‘is constantly azzious care in our earlier English, as the examples which 
‘ follow will abundantly prove. 

*“ He so plagued and vexed his father with injurious indignities, that the 
‘old man for very ¢hought and grief of heart pined away and died.”—Hol- 
‘land, Camden's Ireland, p. 120. 

‘“Tn five hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth. Queen 
‘ Catherine Parr died rather of thought.”—Tracts during the Reign of Queen 
* Elizabeth ; Somers Tracts, vol. i. p. 172. 

‘“ Harris, an alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died of thought 
* and anxiety before his business came to‘an end.’"—Bacon, The History of 
* Henry the Seventh? 











